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Part I. 



GENERAL PROOF OF PHYSICAL REALISM. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PHYSICAL OBJECT OP SCIE>XE. 

* Natural Philosophy, as now regarded, treats generally 
of the physical universe, and deals fearlessly alike with 
quantities too great to be distinctly conceived, and with 
quantities almost infinitely too small to be perceived 
even with the most powerful microscopes ; such as, for 
instance, distances through which the light of stars or 
nebulae, though moving at the rate of about 186,000 
miles per second, takes many years to travel ; or the 
size of the particles of water, whose number in a single 
drop may, as we have reason to believe, amount to 
somewhere about 10^, or 

100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

Yet we successfully inquire not only into the composi- 
tion of the atmospheres of these distant stars, but into 
the number and properties of these water-particles ; nay, 
even into the laws by which they act upon one another.' 
This quotation from Professor Tail's * Recent Ad- 
vances in Physical Science ' is a recognition of the 
reality of the insensible, and of its knowledge by the 
natural philosopher, as facts. No metaphysical theoiy 
of existence can be complete, unless it recognises the 
known reality of the insensible physical world ; and 
no psychological theoiy of human knowledge can be 
accepted as even a probable hypothesis, uiJess it 
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explains how these scientific objects of human know- 
ledge are known from the original data of sense. 

Tlie distinction between the sensible and the scien- 
tific, the apparent and the real, the perceptible and the 
imperceptible, is not only a scientific fact but has be- 
come a commonplace in natural philosophy, without 
having produced any marked efiect in mental philo- 
sophy. Astronomy has long opposed the real to the 
apparent motions of celestial bodies; and Sir Isaac 
Newton carried this contrast so far as to oppose abso- 
lute, true and mathematical, to relative, apparent and 
common, time and space. In physics, apparent size is 
the room which a body seems to occupy, physical size 
is the real space taken up by its particles. Not only 
physics, but chemistrj' and biology unite in tlie anti- 
thesis of molar and molecular motion, in recognising 
therefore motions which are for the most part imper- 
ceptible, in resolving what seem to our senses to be 
heterogeneous qualities into mere varieties of imper- 
ceptible motion, and in referring these motions to 
particles which are as imperceptible as the motions 
themselves. In all these sciences the latent structures 
and processes of things are opposed to their external 
appearances and perceptible changes. 

I do not mean that these undeniable conclusions, 
very far removed as they are from the original data of 
observation and experiment, are at all inconsistent with 
the sensations, perceptions, observations, or experiences 
which ordinarj' men have, and from which the natural 
philosopher starts. On the contrary, the very untutored 
senses themselves are best explained — nay, can be only 
explained — by statements at first sight opposed to 
them. It is only in appearance that the motion of the 
earth round the sun contradicts our senses, for, though 
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it contradicts one single appearance, the whole sum of 
astronomical observations is only to be explained by 
means of it. Similarly, when it is said that one thing is 
apparently larger and physically smaller than another, 
vision is contradicted, but the sense of touch is justified, 
and our experience as a whole explained. The latent 
motions of particles, into which sensible qualities are 
resolved, at first sight contradict but really explain 
the whole system of our sensations of touch, vision, 
and hearing. 

But though the results of science thus explain the 
data of sense, it must be remembered that they only \ 
explain them, and are not themselves data of sense. 
No man can make himself see the earth going round 
the sun, except by standing on the sun itself. No man 
can see light at the moment when it starts from a 
distant star years before it reaches his senses. Micro- 
scopes can be multiplied in power, but they are 
millions short of the actual (I do not speak of the 
potential) divisibility of the particles of things. 

Moreover, the natural philosopher gives even greater 
reality to the imperceptible than to the perceptible. 
The astronomer not only opposes but prefers real to 
apparent motion, the physicist physical to apparent 
size, and all natural philosophers latent structures and 
molecular processes to masses and their molar motions. 
It is not too much to say, that the mission of modern 
as well as of ancient philosophy is to convince mankind 
that sense is unequal to the subtlety of things ; to get 
behind the scenes and see the machinery of nature at 
work ; to recognise the insensible as real, yes, and more 
real, than the sensible. Sense is not science. 

Our knowledge is not limited to sensible pha^no- 
mena. We are quite as certain of the existence of 
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the imperceptible structures and motions which are 
recognised as attributes of things in natural philosophy. 

Natural philosophy does not stop at the reality and 
knowledge of imperceptible things and their imper- 
ceptible attributes. It takes one step further : it regards 
the imperceptible as not only real but causal. In the 
first place, among imperceptible objects there are latent 
processes of cause and effect, no part of which can be 
represented by a sensible object. Wlien, for example, 
the physicist declares that the medium called aether 
remains fixed in space, while each successive part of it 
undulates in consequence of the previous undulation of 
another part, in the same maimer as water communi- 
cates successive waves, he affirms that the whole of this 
propagation of undulations through aether is real, though 
the whole of it is imperceptible. Secondly, he affirms 
still more; he affirms that the imperceptible undula- 
tions not only cause one another, but finally cause our 
sensations of light. In this instance of light, as well 
as in the parallel case of heat, natural philosophy un- 
hesitatingly accepts the conclusion that imperceptible 
motions of imperceptible things not oidy exist but cause 
our sensations. In other words, secondary qualities as 
existing in nature are insensible primary qualities which 
are causes of secondary qualities, as sensible in us. 

Natural philosophy is not a sham. One or other, 
or many, of its propositions, may be untrue. But its 
whole fabric of the physical, but insensible, world 
which causes the sensible image of it to arise in us, 
cannot be an invention. There is a thing beyond sense, 
a reality beyond phaenomena, not only actual in nature, 
but known to science. There is a thing real and known 
which is not a sensible phaenomenon, because such 
things as imperceptible particles are known really to 
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exist, though they are incapable of becoming sensible. 
There are attributes real and known which belong to 
this thing, but are not sensations or sensible phse- 
nomena, because such attributes as the imperceptible 
motions of imperceptible particles are known really to 
take place, although they are not capable of becoming 
sensible. Finally, these real things by these real 
attributes are real and known causes of human sensa- 
tions because the imperceptible motions of the imper- 
ceptible are known really to cause sensations of light 
and other sensations in men, although the latent pro- 
cess, by which an imperceptible motion such as the 
undulation of aether produces sensible light, is totally 
beyond the reach of sense, wliich perceives not the 
undulation but the sensible result. Thus real things 
and real attributes transcending yet really causing sensa- 
tions are, in some way or other, known to the natural 
philosopher. The insensible, then, is not a simple 
reality, but contains three realities, all insensible : real 
substances, real attributes, real causes of sensations. 

There are things in themselves. A thing in itself 
might mean a thing out of all relations. In this sense 
nature contains no things in themselves ; it is a system 
of related things the universe of wliich is alone out of 
relation as the sum of all relations. But tliis is not 
what is meant by a thing in itself in philosophy : what 
is reallv meant is not a thing out of all relations, but a 
thing distinct from the pha^nomena it causes in us, a 
thing in itself as opposed to its sensible appearance. In 
this meaning, nature contains infinitely more things in 
themselves than it contains phaenomena ; and man, as a 
natural philosopher, knows tilings in themselves which 
are not phaenomena, when he knows imperceptible 
particles; knows not merely the phaenomena which 
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they cause in us, but their real attributes, when he 
knows imperceptible motions, and knows that the 
thing in itself, not as an ' unknown cause,' but by its 
real attributes produces phenomena, when he knows 
that imperceptible things, by their imperceptible 
motions, cause human sensations. There are real things 
known, real attributes known, real causes known, 
beyond the phaenomena of sense. All this knowledge 
does man as a natural philosopher possess of things in 
themselves. 

Two antitheses have been handed down to us from 
ancient philosophy, the natural and the supernatural, 
the visible and the invisible. These distinctions are 
often treated as convertible ; but they are not so. The 
natural and the visible are not identical ; and the super- 
natural and the invisible are not identical : there is a 
natural yet invisible world. Between the extremes of 
visible nature and the invisible supernatural world 
there is an invisible nature, distinct from both ; a world 
wliich is neither in heaven nor in man, but in itself. 
K we combine both the antitheses, they cease to be 
double, and form this triple division : — 

1. The natural and visible, e.g, sensible phenomena. 

2. The natural and invisible, e,g. insensible bodies 
and imperceptible particles. 

3. The supernatural and invisible, e,g, God. 
Natural philosophy is the science of nature visible 

and invisible. From the fonner it infers the latter. 
But it stops at nature. So far as it is the science of an 
invisible nature, it is a philosophy of the suprasensible, 
not a theology of the supernatural. It outruns sense, 
but walks with reason to knowledge, without flying to 
faith. That we know invisible nature beyond sense in 
natural philosophy is a simple fact, explicable by logical 
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reasoning from sense. Can we in theology further know 
the invisible beyond nature as well as beyond sense ? 
Can we know the supernatural world and God by reason- 
ing from sense ? These are questions beyond natural 
philosophy. But the theologian may be sure that, on 
the one hand, unless we can vindicate our knowledge 
of insensible nature, we can hardly hope for a know- 
ledge of an insensible world beyond nature ; and that, 
on the other hand, reasoning from sense to nature 
\ encourages reasoning from nature to God. Natural 
philosophy is the first step beyond sense into the unseen 
world, within which natural theology soars heaven- 
wards to tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

I will conclude this chapter by quoting, from Sir 
John Herscliel's ' Discourse on Natural Pliilosophy/ a 
passage which is sufficiently near to the existing state 
of science for our present purpose. Its value is that it 
groups together a number of scientific conclusions, 
which, as it seems to me, cannot be explained by any 
theory of reality except realism, or the theory that 
there is a real and known world beyond phcenomena, 
or by any process of knowledge except syllogism, or 
deductive inference which carries reason beyond sense. 

' What mere assertion will make any man believe, 
that in one second of time, in one beat of the pendulum 
of a clock, a ray of light travels over 192,000 miles, 
and would therefore perform the tour of the world in 
about the same time it requires to wink with our eye- 
lids, and in much less than a swift runner occupies in 
taking a single stride ? What mortal can be made to 
. beheve, without demonstration, that the sun is almost a 
million times larger than the earth ; and that, although 
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SO remote from us that a cannon-ball shot directly 
towards it, and maintaining its full speed, would be 
twenty years in reaching it, it yet affects the earth by 
its attraction in an inappreciable instant of time ? a 
closeness of union of which we can form but a feeble 
and totally inadequate idea, by comparing it to any 
material connection ; since the communication of an 
impulse to such a distance, by any solid intennedium 
we are acquainted with, would require, not moments, 
but whole years. And when with pain and difficulty 
we have strained our imagination to conceive a distance 
so vast, a force so intense and penetrating, if we are 
told that the one dwindles to an insensible point, and 
the other is unfelt at the nearest of the fixed stars, from 
the mere effect of their remoteness, while among those 
very stars are some whose actual splendour exceeds by 
many hundred times that of the sun itself, although we 
may not deny the truth of the assertion, we cannot but 
feel the keenest curiosity to know how such things were 
made out. 

' The foregoing are amongst those results of scientific 
research which, by their magnitude, seem to transcend 
our power of conception. There are others again, 
which, from their minuteness, would elude the grasp of 
thought, much more of distinct and accurate measure- 
ment. Who would not ask for demonstration, when 
told that a gnat's wing in its ordinary flight beats many 
hundred times in a second? or that there exist ani- 
mated and regularly organised beings, many thousands 
of whose bodies laid close together would not extend 
an inch ? But what are these to the astonishing truths 
which optical inquiries have disclosed, which teach us 
that every point of a medium through which a ray of 
light passes is affected with a succession of periodical 
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movements, regularly recurring at equal intervals, no 
less than five hundred millions of millions of times in a 
single second ; that it is by such movements, communi- 
cated to the nerves of our eyes, that we see — nay, more, 
that it is the difference in the frequency of the recur- 
rence which affects us with the sense of the diversity of 
colour ; that, for instance, in acquiring the sensation of 
redness our eyes are affected four hundred and eighty- 
two millions of millions of times ; of yellowness, five 
hundred and forty-two millions of millions of times ; 
and of violet, seven hundred and seven millions of 
millions of times ? Do not such tilings sound more like 
the ravings of madmen, than the sober conclusions of 
people in their waking senses ? 

* They are, nevertheless, conclusions to which any 
one may most certainly arrive, who will only be at the 
trouble of examining the chain of reasoning by which 
they have been deduced; but, in order to do this, 
something beyond the mere elements of abstract science 
is required. Waiving, however, such instances as these, 
which, after all, are rather calculated to surprise and 
astound, than for any other purpose, it must be ob- 
served that it is not possible to satisfy ourselves com- 
pletely that we have arrived at a true statement of any 
law of nature, until, setting out from such statement, 
and making it a foundation of reasoning, we can show, 
by strict argument, that the facts observed must follow 
from it as necessary logical consequences, and this not 
vaguely and generally, but with all possible precision 
in time, place, weight, and measure/ 
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CHAPTER II. 

IDEALISM AND REALISM. 

The problem of this essay is to use the insensible 
world of science as a fact from which to find the nature 
and origin of knowledge. Science is systematic know- 
ledge. Yet the mental philosopher usually contents 
himself with endeavouring to explain ordinary know- 
ledge. If he is a mental physiologist, it is true, he 
also uses natural science to proceed from the organs to 
the functions of sense. But there is another use of 
natural science to mental philosophy, which has been 
too much neglected: the objects of science are as 
important as the bodily organs to the explanation of 
knowledge. Natural science should be used to ascer- 
tain what we know as well as how we know it. More- 
over, the insensible physical world of the natural 
philosopher ought to prove to the mental philosopher 
that neither all knowable objects nor all sensible data 
are psychical, but some are physical. I purpose to 
show that physical objects of science, being objects of 
knowledge, require physical data of sense. Hence tliis 
essay is called Physical Eealism. 

We must (confront natural with mental philosophy. 
The former has outstripped the latter. Natural philoso- 
phers have long ago discovered to a great extent how 
phj'sical nature is the causa essendi of sensible data; 
but mental philosophers have failed altogether to show 
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liow sensible data are the causa cognoscendi of physical 
nature. The reason is, the data are mainly unknown. 
Tlie existing hypotheses of the origin of knowledge do 
not explain the facts of science, and too often end by 
denying what they fail to explain. Especially to blame 
is the hypothesis that all the data of sense are psychical 
facts, such as sensations and ideas, from which there is 
no way to insensible but physical objects of scientific 
knowledge. Tliis vicious hypothesis is psychological 
idealism. Hence this essay is designed to combat 
psychological idealism by means of physical realism, 
and to appeal from the hypothesis of psychical data to 
the physical objects of science. The physical world of 
science cannot be explained by the common liypothesis 
that all sensible data are psychical, nor witliout the more 
moderate hypothesis that some are physical. 

Tlie motto of all idealism is ideale prius reale 
posterius. But it has many meanings. Anaxagoras 
founded philosophical idealism by the proposition that 
the Divine Intelligence is prior to the order of nature ; 
and in adding that soul is also prior to body Plato 
became its second founder. The Cartesian idealism 
means that knowledge begins with psychical ideas, and 
the Kantian idealism that it adds a priori mental ele- 
ments. Of these ideaUsms two are of supereminent 
importance in the history of thought ; that which places 
God at the beginning of the world, and that which 
places psychical ideas at the beginning of knowledge. 
The former is the belief of the majority of mankind, the 
latter of most philosophers since Descartes. Tlie former 
is theological, the latter psychological ideaUsm. 

Theological and psychological idealism are not 
necessarily connected. A philosopher may hold that 
God causes physical nature and man apprehends it. 
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He may be theologically an idealist, psychologically a, 
realist. On the other hand, he may suppose that all 
sensible data are psychical facts, and yet doubt the 
existence of God. He may be psychologically an 
idealist, theologically an atheist. Tlie founders of 
natural theology had no thought of making psychical 
facts the beginnings of human knowledge. The 
followers of Hume hardly consider themselves supporters 
of the doctrine that God created the world. These 
distinctions are of importance, because there is a crude 
notion in our times that idealism in mental philosophy is 
necessary to theology. They are of special bearing on 
the scope of this essay, which is aimed, not at theo- 
logical, but solely at psychological idealism. 

Psychological idealism began with the supposition of 
Descartes that all the immediate objects of knowledge 
are ideas. From Descartes it passed to Locke and 
Berkeley. But with Hume it changed its terms from 
ideas to impressions. Kant preferred phaenomena. 
Mill sensations. The most usual terms of the present 
day are sensations, feelings, psychical phaenomena, and 
states of consciousness. But the hypothesis has not 
changed its essence, though the idealists have changed 
their terms, — Verbum^ non animum, mutant. They at 
least agree that all sensible data are psychical objects 
of some kind or other. 

Tlie psychological idealists differ widely about the 
origin of knowledge from these psychical data. Some 
of them hold that there are a priori elements contributed 
by mind to the psychical data of sense, others that these 
supposed elements are a posteriori. But this difference 
about the origin does not prevent them from agreeing 
about the object' of sense, which they alike hold to 
be some kind of psychical fact, whether idea, im- 
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pression, phoenomenon, sensation, feeling or state of 
consciousness. 

Tliere is a further difference among the idealists. 
Some of them, beginning with Descartes, believe that, 
though the immediate objects of sense are psychical, 
reality also includes physical facts. Others, beginning 
with Berkeley, reply that psychical data cannot yield 
physical objects, and therefore the psychical is all that 
is known to be real. The former divide reality into the 
psychical and the physical, the latter resolve it wholly 
into the psychical. The former have been caUed 
Cosmothetic Idealists, and the latter Absolute or Pure 
Idealists. But, while they differ only about the objects 
which can be mediately known, they still agree about 
the immediate data. Starting from the common hypo- 
thesis that all sensible data are psychical, the cosmo- 
thetic idealist nevertheless believes in physical realities, 
but the absolute idealist denies or doubts them. 

Cosmothetic idealists further differ among themselves 
about the physical world. Descartes held that a physical 
world can be known through the medium of ideas ; 
Locke, in one of his many moods, that it is a cause 
of ideas, but unknown. This difference is important, 
because cosmothetic idealism is the usual view of men- 
tal physiology in our own time, and it is held in both 
forms. Mental physiologists have unwarily received 
from psychologists the hypothesis of psychical data, 
which they usually call sensations, and have at the 
same time learnt from nature that the data of sense 
are effects of physical structures and motions beyond 
sense. Hence they are cosmothetic idealists. But 
according as they are rather physiologists or rather 
psychologists, they lean to Descartes or to Locke. The 
former hold that, starting from psychical sensations as 
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data, by inference we know their physical causes ; the 
latter, that the psychical sensations are produced by the 
physical causes, which are nevertheless unknown and 
unknowable. Their differences, however, do not dis- 
turb the consensus that the immediate objects of sense 
are not physical, but purely psychical. 

It may be thought that this consensus of idealism 
is a proof of truth. But agreement is one of the chief 
causes of human error, because it tempts men to dis- 
pense with further consideration of the question. More- 
over, we shall find that the inconsiderate assent to this 
common proposition is the very reason why opposite 
schools of idealists cannot conclusively answer one 
another. Lastly, there are two kinds of consensus: 
one, assent to a self-evident principle, such as 1 + 1 = 2; 
the other, agreement in a common hypothesis. Now 
the proposition that all sensible data are psychical 
phsenomena is not a self-evident principle, but a de- 
batable hypothesis. 

Eealism is the philosophy of a reality beyond psy- 
chical facts. The earliest form in which it was a 
conscious doctrine was the belief in the reality of 
universals. Plato thought that there were universal 
forms existing in themselves, incorporeal and super- 
natural archetypes, in accordance with which similar 
individuals are produced in nature. Aristotle agreed 
that there are real universal forms, and even that they 
are incorporeal substances. He contended, however, 
that they exist not in themselves but only as belonging 
to individual substances, which are concretions of matter 
and form. In the Middle Ages the disciples of Plato 
and Aristotle were called Keales, to distinguish them 
from the Nominales, who either contended that uni- 
versals were merely general names, or else general 
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conceptions. Those who adopted the latter view were 
afterwards called Conceptualists. 

It is not necessary to be either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian. There is a third realism of universals 
possible ; and that, too, without falling into nominalism 
or conceptualism. The theory of the reality of univer- 
sals, though overlaid with many errors, contains two 
important truths. The first is, that science knows of 
classes which have an indefinite number of similarities, 
such as triangles, colours, and Uving beings. The 
second is, that of these similarities some are fundamental, 
others derivative ; e.g. threensided rectilineal figure is 
the foundation of innumerable other similarities of tri- 
angle ; undulations of ether produce the facts of colour, 
metabolism is the basis of the facts of life. Tlie first 
truth shows that a natural class, or real kind, is not a 
name, nor a notion, but a real sum of individuals form- 
ing an indefinite number of similarities. The second 
truth shows that the distinction between essence and 
property is not a nominal difference depending on the 
meaning of a name, nor a notional difference depending 
on the analysis of a notion, but a real distinction depend- 
ing on the fundamental character of the similarities, 
on which the rest depend. Without natural classes, 
whose similarities can be expressed in laws, there would 
be no science ; and without essences, or fundamental 
similarities of those natural classes on which other 
similarities depend, we could not have the mathematics 
of the triangle referring its propositions back to its 
being a three-sided figure, nor the physics of light^ 
referring all the facts of colour back to the undulation 
of aether. 

A natural class, then, is the sum of individuals 
possessing an indefinite number of similarities. A real 
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essence is the fundamental similarities of the individuals 
of a natural class. It is easy to make too much of it 
or too little. K we follow the nominalist, and make 
gethereal undulation the meaning of the name * light/ or 
the conceptualist, and make it tlie analysis of the 
notion, we make too little of it, because the undulation 
of sether began before, goes on without, and will last 
after, our names and notions. If, on the otlior hand, 
we follow Aristotle, and make it an incorporeal sub- 
stance coexisting with matter, we make too much of it, 
because it is only a motion of matter after all ; while, 
if we try to soar with Plato into the supernatural world 
and make it a heavenly arclietype of earthly light, 
we fail to explain the facts and desert science for 
mysticism. 

The realism of universals, however, is not the 
business of this essay. There is another meaning of 
realism, which we may call the Eealism of Individuals. 
This is the theory that there is a physical world of 
individuals beyond psychical sensations and ideas. It 
may be held with any theory of universals ; the realist 
of individuals is not necessarily a realist of universals. 
It is also a later product. The realism of universals is 
rather a doctrine of ancient, the realism of individuals 
rather of modern, philosophers. Not that Aristotle 
rejected the distinct reality of physical individuals; 
but it never occurred to him that it needed to be 
proved. There was, as Brandis remarked, an uncon- 
scious realism in ancient philosophy. It seldom 
doubted a world beyond the psychical; the question 
was rather whether there were not three worlds; natural 
individuals, supernatural universals, and psychical in- 
telligMM^ But in modern times the development of 
P^y^^^^B idealism has brought even the physical 
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world of individuals into question. In opposition to 
this psychological idealism a conscious realism has 
arisen, the object of which is to show that there are 
physical things beyond psychical facts. This realism 
of physical individuals is part of the business of this 
essay, and for shortness will in the sequel be called 
simply Eealism. 

Eealism is constantly misunderstood. It is some- 
times supposed to be a synonym for mere Sensualism, 
or the belief that physical things are as they appear to 
our senses. But sensualism is only a crude form of 
realism. There is a realism which goes beyond sense to 
science, and holds that things are not as they imme- 
diately appear to sense, but rather as they are mediately 
inferred by science. A more serious misunderstanding 
is the confusion of realism with Materialism. Material- 
ism is a kind of realism ; it is also more. It is a double 
hypothesis : first, that there are physical things ; secondly, 
that they are either the only realities, or at least are 
prior to psychical realities, whether in nature or in man. 

Only the first part of this hj^otliesis is essential to 
realism ; the second part, which contains, too, the real 
sting of the materialist, is unnecessary to the realist. 
A man ceases to be a materialist, but he remains a 
realist, if he holds that God is the Creator and 
Governor of the world, while the world is not a 
psychical fact of Gt>d's Intelligence but a physical effort 
of His Intelligent Will ; and that nature is posterior to 
God though prior to man. The motto of materialism is, 
reale pritis ideale posterius : the motto of realism is recUe 
non est ideale. In short, it is one thing to affirm a 
natural world of individual objects beyond sense, 
another thing to deny a supernatural w^j^^^iyond 
nature. 
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Hence realism is not the exact contrary of all 
idealism. It is not opposed at aU to the idealism of 
natural theology. It is not even the direct contrary 
to all psychological idealism. Idealism centres itself 
on the data, realism on the objects of knowledge. The 
former says that all sensible data are psychical, the 
latter that some objects are physical. Hence a difficulty 
in contrasting them, and even in keeping them distinct. 
Some idealists, as we have seen, though they regard all 
data as psychical, admit the independent reality of 
physical objects. As Hamilton has pointed out, the 
cosmothetic idealists are also hypothetical, or, as some 
would say,, transfigured realists. The exact contrary 
of realism is not all idealism but pure or absolute 
idealism. The pure or absolute idealist denies the f 
reaUty of aught beyond the psychical world, the realist / 
affirms the reality of the physical. 

At the same time realism is not a single body of 
doctrines. Eealists agree only in one position — the 
reality of physical things. In the foundations of that 
position, in the sensible data of knowledge, they differ 
toto ccbIo. It is, therefore, necessary to classify them to 
prevent confusion, and that sort oHgnoratio elenchi, which 
idealism and realism alike have to suffer from their 
opponents when they are not properly defined. 

Of the realism of individuals there are two species 
recognised among modem philosophers — the Hypo- 
thetical Bealism of the cosmothetic idealists, and the 
Intuitive or Natural Kealism of the Scotch philosophers, 
Eeid, Stewart, and Hamilton. Agreeing about know- 
able objects, hypothetical and intuitional realists differ 
about the data of sense. According to the former, the 
data are psychical ideas or sensations of the ego ; ac- 
cording to the latter, they include the primary qualities 
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of the physical non-ego. Agreeing in a physical world, 
they differ about the way in which it is to be reached, 
the former holding that it is inferred from psychical 
data, the latter that it is immediately perceived. Hypo- 
thetical or transfigured realism is the h3rpothesis that 
our senses present psychical ideas or sensations repre- 
senting external physical objects; intuitive or natural 
realism, the hypothesis that the senses present the pri- 
mary qualities of external physical objects themselves. 

Modern philosophy exhibits a constant oscillation 
between the opposite poles of the ego and the non-ego ; 
and the two received kinds of realism are opposite cur- 
rents in this oscillation. The cosmothetic idealist or 
hypothetical realist, learning from natural philosophy 
that his senses do not directly perceive external things, 
takes refuge in the psychical world of his own soul. 
Dissatisfied with this alternative, and conscious that 
he somehow apprehends something physical, the in- 
tuitional realist flies forward to the direct perception of 
an external world. Extreme views are usually as untrue 
as extreme measures are dangerous. Is there a via 
media ? I venture to propose a new llealism. 

When I consider the objects of science, I am struck 
by the enormous number of things and attributes 
entirely beyond the reach of sense and not even 
corresponding to any sensible object. I refer, espe- 
cially, to corpuscles, their structures and motions. 
Secondly, on going further, I find that the whole ex- 
ternal world has been discovered by sciences, such as 
optics, acoustics, and biology, to be insensible, and 
that nothing is sensible except what has been impressed 
on the body, and in the body on the nervous system, 
of a sentient being. Thirdly, I notice that a connection 
has been scientifically established between external in- 
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sensible objects and the objects of which I am sensible. 
The former are causes of the latter. They are also 
found to resemble one another in primary qualities, 
such as duration, extension, motion, but not in secondary 
qualities, such as light, heat, and sound; for the se- 
condary qualities, as they are in external nature, are 
found by corpuscular science to be insensible modes 
of primary qualities ; light, heat, and sound being all 
insensible modes of motion producing a heterogeneous 
effect on the senses. 

I cannot believe that this whole fabric of insensible 
objects can be scientific, yet unknown. But it must be 
either physical or psychical. If the objects are psy- 
chical, they are either sensations or ideas. But they 
are insensible and often inconceivable. Now what is 
insensible cannot be a sensation, and what is incon- 
ceivable cannot be an idea. Not all objects of science, 
then, are either sensations or ideas ; therefore they are 
not psychical objects at all. It remains that they are 
physical objects. 

Again, I cannot believe that this whole fabric of 
physical objects of science can have been inferred 
without sufficient data of sense. I therefore proceed 
to inquire what data of sense are required to infer a 
physical object of science. This is a question of logic. 
Now the rules of logic teach me that whatever is inferred 
is inferred from similar data. If I infer that all men 
will die, it is because similar men have died. Now, as 
we have seen, physical objects are scientifically inferred 
from sensible data. It follows that the sensible objects, 
which are these data, must also be physical. The 
similar can be inferred only from the similar, therefore 
the physical can be inferred only from the physical. 

This conclusion, however, places me in a dilenmia. 
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Science shows me that the object of sense is internal, 
logic that it is physical. The former evidence might 
incline me to cosmothetic idealism, the latter to intui- 
tive realism. Which shall I prefer ? Am I to say that 
the sensible data are psychical objects within me ? No, 
because I require physical data of sense to infer 
physical objects of science. Am I to say that ^the 
sensible data are physical objects without me? No, 
because no external object is sensible. I can be neither 
a cosmothetic idealist, because of logic, nor an intuitive 
realist, because of natural science. 

K, then, natural science requires that the object of 
sense must be within my nervous system in order to be 
sensible, and logic that it must be physical in order to 
infer physical objects of science in the external world, 
how can the sensible object be at once physical and 
internal ? I answer, it is the nervous system itself 
sensibly affected. The hot felt is the tactile nerves 
heated, the white seen is the optic nerves so coloured. 
The sensible object must be distinguished from its 
external cause on the one hand, and on the other hand 
from the internal operation of apprehending it : it is 
the intermediate effect in the nerves produced by the 
external cause, and apprehended by the operation of 
sensation. In particular, the operation and the object 
of sensation must not be confused, because the former 
may be psychical, the latter is physical. There is some 
plausibility in saying that the act of consciously touch- 
ing is psychical, there is none at all in saying that the 
hot felt is psychical. Noii sequitur. Vision may be a 
psychical sensation, but the white seen is a physical 
object. Nor is there any reason why a psychical opera- 
tion should not apprehend a physical object. The sen- 
sible object then is identical neither with the external 
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cause nor with the internal operation of sensation. It 
is the effect in the nervous system produced by the one 
and apprehended by the other. For example, the hot 
felt and the white seen are produced by external objects 
and are apprehended by internal sensations of touch 
and vision, but are themselves respectively the tactile 
and the optic nerves sensibly affected in the manner 
apprehended as hot and white. 

From such sensible data, internal, as science re- 
quires, and physical, as logic requires, man infers 
physical objects in the external world by parity of 
reasoning. Men in general begin by inferring that 
physical objects of sense are produced by physical 
causes exactly similar. Thus from the hot within we 
infer a fire without. Such objects, directly inferred to 
correspond with sensible data, may be called the 
originals represented by them. They are inferred, 
but are generally said to be perceived ; thus we speak 
of perceiving the fire though we only infer it. We 
may, perhaps, say then that the originals of the sensible 
are insensible objects inferentially perceptible. 

Afterwards, scientific men carry on this parity of 
reasoning, and infer that these originals beyond sense 
consist of further insensible particles similar to the 
originals, but not at all represented by sensible data ; 
and that many other objects, such, for example, as the 
side of the moon always turned from the earth, are 
incapable of producing sensible objects in us. These 
unrepresented objects may be said to be not only in- 
sensible but imperceptible, and are objects of an infer- 
ence which may be called transcendental, in the sense 
of transcending both sensitive and inferential perception. 

Lastly, science also finds that in another direction 
the ordinary man has carried his inferences from 
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similar data to similar objects too far. Physical objects 
are found to be like sensible in their primary, not m 
their secondary qualities ; for instance, external motion 
is like sensible motion, but external heat is an imper- 
ceptible mode of motion while sensible heat is not 
sensibly a motion at all. How is this inferred? 
Because, though at first sight sensible heat would 
demand a similar external object, when all the facts 
of sensible heat are accumulated they are found to be 
the kind of facts that are only produced by motion. 
Hence from sensible physical data we scientifically 
infer insensible physical objects, like sensible objects in 
primary but unlike in secondary qualities. 

Such is the realism proposed in this essay. It may 
be expressed in two propositions : there are physical 
objects of science in the external world ; therefore 
there are, as data to infer them, physical objects of 
-sense in the internal nervous system. It is a lia media 
between intuitive realism and the hypothetical realism 
of the cosmothetic idealist. As it recognises physical 
realities, it is reaUsm. As the objects, which it sup- 
poses to be sensible, are not external but internal, it is 
not intuitive realism. As the objecU of sense, which 
it supposes to be the data of inferring an external 
physical world, are not psychical but physical, it is 
not hypothetical realism. As they are physical data 
within, to infer physical objects without, the realism 
which I advocate may be called Physical Realism. 

Tliere are three realistic ways of explaining our 
knowledge of an external physical world. The first is 
cosmothetic idealism, which supposes that we are sen- 
sible of a psychical, but infer a physical world. This 
is against logic, which shows that all inference is by 
-similarity. The second is intuitive realism, which 
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supposes that we directly perceive an external physical 
world. This is against natural philosophy, which show s 
that we perceive nothing directly but what is propagated 
into our nervous system. The third is physical realism, 
wliich supposes that we sensibly perceive an internal 
but physical world, from which we infer an external 
and physical world. This agrees with both natural 
philosophy and logic. 

Physical KeaUsm must be especially distinguished 
from intuitive, or, as it is also called, natural realism. 
It is true that the theories have some common points. 
This essay owes to Eeid the instructive remark on the 
* Sentiments of Bishop Berkeley,' that there is no evi- 
dence for the doctrine ' that all the objects of knowledge 
are ideas in my own miiid.'^ The rejection of idealism, 
the reaUty of the physical world, the belief in a phy- 
sical object of sense, and the possibility that a psychical 
subject may apprehend a physical object, are all points 
in intuitive realism which find a place in physical 
realism. But here the agreement ends. • The intuitive 
realist holds an immediate perception of a physical 
world outside. I distinguish the immediate perception 
of the physical world within, and the inferential per- 
ception of the physical world beyond myself. 

The intuitive reaUst follows the idealist in thinking 
too much of the sensible data, and too little of the 
insensible objects of science. He gives too much 
weight to consciousness, and too Uttle to science, or 
rather too much to the ordinary and too little to the 
scientific consciousness. He appeals to common sense, 
which is the problem rather than the solution of philo- 
sophy. He elevates the dicta of consciousness and 

' Reid, Essays <m the Intellectual Powers. Essay II., chap. x. 
p. 288 (ed. Hamilton). 
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common sense from unanaljrsed facts into self-evident 
principles. Hence, in asserting an immediate know- 
ledge of external nature he contradicts science. But 
we must appeal from conmion sense to universal science, 
and from ordinary to scientific realism. The idealist 
can never be answered by asserting the reality of the 
sensible world, which he admits, and, if it stood alone, 
could explain. He must be confronted with the in- 
sensible world of science. 

The intuitive realists have an impossible theory of 
the data of sense, comprised of two incompatible ex- 
tremes. On the one hand, they admit the idealistic 
position that secondary qualities, as sensible, are psy- 
chical sensations ; on the other hand, they assert that 
external primary qualities of the non-ego are imme- 
diately perceived. The admission is fatal, because the 
Berkeleian at once points out that primary qualities are 
apprehended in the same way as secondary, and there- 
fore if one set, as sensible, are psychical sensations, why 
not the other ? The assertion is equally fatal, because 
scientific analysis shows that nothing external is imme- 
diately perceived. Hence I retract the admission and 
reject the assertion. Whether directed to primary or 
to secondary qualities, sense apprehends neither a sen- 
sation nor an external object, but an internal object in 
the nervous system. Everything external is inferred. 

Perhaps the chief reason of the defect in intuitive 
realism is the confusion of object and non-ego. Object 
is the res considerata apprehended either by sense or by 
reason. It is not always an external object. In sense, 
it is always internal, whether it be the hot or the moving, 
the white or the extended, secondary or primary. In 
reasoning, it is external, whenever we infer something 
beyond the sensible object within us. But the intuitive 
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realists, having confused object and non-ego, supposed 
that whenever sense has an object it presents the non-ego, 
Eeally, sense always apprehends an object distinct from 
the operation, but never a non-ego distinct from the ego, 
that is, the man himself. Hence, also, their erroneous 
belief that in apprehending a primary quality, as an 
object, sense presents a quality of the non-ego, and in 
not apprehending a secondary quality as it is in the 
non-ego, it presents no object. Really, as sensible, both 
primary and secondary qualities are apprehended as 
objects, but not as external. For example, the sensibly 
hot and moving are both apprehended as objects by 
sense, but entirely within the sentient being. 

The subordination of secondary to primary quali- 
ties is not at all in the sensible effects, but in the external 
causes. In the external worid, secondary qualities are 
found by science to be only specific varieties of primary 
qualities. In the internal worid, all qualities appear 
to sense to be equally elementary. As sensible, a 
primary quality, such as motion, is not in the non-ego, 
and a secondary quality, such as heat, is not a mere 
sensation ; nor are they both sensations ; but they are 
both sensible objects, both internal to the sentient being, 
both physical, both parts of the nervous substance 
sensibly affected, both apprehended in the same way as 
objects by the operation called ' sensation.' From these 
qualities, all apprehended in exactly the same way as 
sensible objects in our nervous system, the ordinary 
man infers a complete correspondence of qualities out- 
side, the scientific man partly corrects him by reducing 
secondary qualities to primary qualities in the external 
world. 

The relativity of knowledge has become a common- 
place. Is it a fact ? A sensible effect is the result of 
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the combination of two causes. As active or efficient 
cause, the external world produces the sensible effect 
in the nervous system; as passive or material cause, 
the nervous system receives this effect according to its 
susceptibility. Hence the effect is like or unlike to the 
efficient causes, according to the varying susceptibility 
of the nervous system. There is a variation in different 
animals and in different men, and even in the same man 
at different times. But in all men there is one differ- 
ence of main importance. The nervous system is far 
more susceptible of similar effects from primary than 
from secondary qualities. It is more capable of re- 
flecting the waves of the sea than the undulations of 
aether. Not that the effect is wholly alike in primary 
or wholly unlike in secondary qualities. The primarj' 
quality of distance is imperfectly reproduced in sense, 
the secondary quality of aerial vibration is to some 
small extent represented in the sense of hearing, liut, 
on the whole, there is a general similarity of the 
sensible to the external in primary, and a general 
dissimilarity in secondary qualities, because of the 
inferior susceptibility of the nervous system to receive 
like effects from the latter qualities in external objects. 
In the sense, then, that the sensible effect only partly 
depends on the external efficient cause, and partly also 
on the matter of the nervous system, there is a rela- 
tivity of knowledjre to the structure of the nerves. 
There is also an evolution, which consists in the in- 
creasing adaptation of the nerves to sustain the effect 
under the action of the external object. 

On the other hand, by the relativity of knowledge 
it is generally meant that the sensible eflbct produced 
is a psychical fact, not partly but wholly heterogeneous 
to the physical object, if there be one. In this sense 
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physical realism is opposed to the relativity of know- 
ledge. It is true that red refuses to appear to our 
senses as a motion representing the external motion 
which produces it. But the cause of this fact is to be 
found in the construction of the optic nerve, which, 
when acted on by a certain imperceptible motion of 
aether, receives a sensible colour apparently unlike 
motion, just as oxygen and hydrogen in certain pro- 
portions, when acted on by electricity, become water. 
In the same way, when a wheel rotates too quickly, the 
sensible effect ceases to be a motion, because the nerves 
are insusceptible of taking on so rapid a motion in 
sense. The sensible effect is similar or dissimilar to 
the external object, so far as the nervous system is 
capable or incapable of being affected similarly to the 
external object. There is no occasion then to resort to 
the hypothesis of a psychical relativity : the nervous 
element is sufficient. 

Moreover, if there were a psychical relativity, it 
would be ineradicable, because the sensible effect would 
then be completely heterogeneous, and would there- 
fore supply no data of inference to an external physical 
cause. Really, sensible effects are partly like and 
partly unUke the external causes, because the nerves 
are partly fitted and partly unfitted to represent 
them. Being partly like, the nervous unfitness to re- 
present secondary qualities as they are in nature is 
being constantly eliminated by scientific reasoning. 
Thus, sense sometimes presents motion as motion, but 
cannot help presenting the hot* the red, &c., as 
heterogeneous to motion, because of the structure of 
the sensory nerves ; science, by comparing sensible 
motion with the sensible facts of the hot, the red, &c., 
infers that the external cause of the latter is really a 
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mode of motion. In secondary qualities the sensible 
effect is heterogeneous, but the cause inferred by science 
is identical with the external object. Not that scien- 
tific elimination of the defects of sense ever becomes 
so complete as to end in absoluteness of knowledge. 
But there is a constant progress towards making science 
the mirror of being. Sense starts with physical data 
partly like and partly unlike external nature ; science, 
by progressive inferences, tends more and more to dis- 
cover the external qualities which cause not only the 
like but the unlike data in the nervous system. The 
sensible, therefore, is not a psychical effect completely 
heterogeneous to the external physical cause, but a 
physical effect partly relative to the nervous system; 
and science is perpetually correcting this partial re- 
lativity. 

It is usual to divide theories of sensation and per- 
ception into presentative and representative. There 
are two presentative theories, respectively characterising 
the pure idealist and the intuitive realist. The former 
holds that there is no distinction between sensation and 
perception : sense, according to him, immediately per- 
ceives psychical facts, which are the sum of known 
existing objects. The latter distinguishes sensation and 
perception, because he distinguishes the psychical and the 
physical : sensation, in his view, is limited to psychical 
sensations, perception immediately apprehends the pri- 
mary qualities of an external physical world. The 
pure idealist says, ' What I see is what exists ; ' the intui- 
tive realist, ' Wliat exists I see : ' the former reduces 
nature to perception, the latter brings perception to 
nature ; one holds esse is percipi, the other esse per- 
cijntur. But the point is that, according to both, the 
real is the sensible world, which is directly presented. 
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not represented, in perception, without an inference to 
an external original. Tlie representative theory, on 
the other hand, distinguishes the data of sense, as pre- 
sented, from the external world, as represented, in 
perception. It exists in many forms, according to 
various theories of the data of sense. But the current 
form is that of cosmothetic idealism, which holds that 
sense presents psychical data of some kind, representing 
physical objects in the external world. 

Physical realism must accept the representative 
theory, but not in its idealistic form. The data pre- 
sented to sense are internal, yet not psychical. They 
are physical parts of the nervous system, tactile, optic, 
auditory, &c., sensibly affected in various manners, repre- 
senting, but only partly resembling, the external world. 
Further, in sense, the object is not the operation, the hot 
is not touch, the white is not vision, the loud is not 
hearing. From these points I form the following theory 
of sensation. In that the sensible object is internal, sen- 
sation is not the immediate apprehension of an external 
object. In that the sensible object is physical, sensation 
is not the immediate apprehension of a psychical fact. 
In that it is the immediate apprehension of an object, 
though internal, it is a kind of perception. I should 
define sensation, or sensitive perception, as the im- 
mediate apprehension of an internal physical object 
within the nervous system of a sentient being. 

But perception cannot be confined to sensation. 
Although it is true that sense feels the hot, and reason 
infers the fire, everybody talks of perceiving the fire. 
The philosopher will find it vain to fly in the face of 
the universal language not only of ordinary life but 
even of science. He must recognise this perception 
and analyse it. There is, then, besides sensitive or 
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immediate perception, inferential or mediate perception. 
The former is limited to the internal object of sense, the 
latter extends to the external original. Moreover, so 
long as we remember that there is an inference in this 
latter operation, the term * perception ' not only does no 
harm but serves to mark a most important distinction. 
We first infer external originals of sensible objects, e.g. 
the fire, the sea, &c. ; we cannot be said to see, but we 
may be said to perceive, these external objects, and also 
to observe and experience them, though indirectly. 
Afterwards, we go on to infer other external objects not 
represented by any sensible object, e.g. a corpuscle, 
ffither : these we cannot be said either to see or per- 
ceive ; they are not only insensible but imperceptible, 
and we infer them by reasoning which transcends per- 
ception. In short, we must distinguish sensitive 
perception, inferential perception, and transcendental 
inference. 

Hence the following classification of physical objects 
knowable, and of the operations concerned with them : — 

1. Internal parts of the nervous system sensibly 
affected: sensible data: immediately perceptible, objects 
of sense, or of sensitive perception, observation, ex- 
perience. 

Ejj, the sensibly moving, the sensibly hot. 

2. External parts of the universe : insensible objects : 
objects of inference. 

(1) Originals represented by sensible olyects, and 
resembling tlioni in primary not in secondary 
qualities : insensible but mediately perceptible 
objects of inferential perception, observation, 
experience. 
E.g. the fire, the waves of the sea. 
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(2) Objects unrepresented, though causing some 
sensible objects by imperceptible secondary 
qualities : the imperceptible : objects of trans- 
cendental inference. 

E,g. corpuscles, the undulations of aether. 

This essay contemplates not only a new realistic hypo- 
thesis, but a different method from that usually used in 
mental philosophy. Every philosophy must have a 
beginning. But the beginning must be what is best 
known; and in mental philosophy the present objects 
of science are better known than the original data 
of sense. The method in use takes too direct a way 
of getting at the original data. It is true that the 
beginnings of human knowledge are sensible data. 
But the philosopher does not stand at the beginning of 
human knowledge. Philosophy did not begin with the 
infancy of the human race. The philosopher cannot 
observe his own infancy. The sensible data have long 
since been overlaid with an immense mass of inferences. 
Hence, though man may have begun once, it is impos- 
sible for the philosopher to begin now, with the data. 
Yet most books on knowledge begin with the dogmatic 
assertion that the immediate objects of the senses are 
psychical sensations, from which they proceed to allow 
man as much knowledge of nature as can be squeezed 
out of the original hypothesis. But the assertion itself 
must be proved. 

Besides the induction of causation, we may either 
reason synthetically from cause to effect, or analytically 
from effect to cause. But the latter is the more usual 
method, because man knows so much more about 
facts than about their causes. Hence the order of 
science is usually the reverse of the order of nature. 
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Nature always proceeds from cause to effect, science 
usually from effect to cause ; so that science becomes 
an analysis of the synthesis of nature. 

Similarly, the order of mental philosophy is the 
reverse of the order of human knowledge. It is true 
that the order of human knowledge is from cause to 
effect in the sense that sensible data are the cauacB cog- 
noscendi of physical knowledge. We begin with them 
as cliildren ; hence also we are tempted to begin with 
them again as psychologists. But the procedure is 
fallacious ; we must begin witli the more knowable. 
Now every mental philosopher is an adult man, and 
every adult man is more certain what he now knows, 
than how he originally came to know it, of the dis- 
coveries of science than of ' the secret springs and 
principles by which the human mind is actuated in its 
operation,' of the known objects than of the sensible 
data. Accordingly, as, in the science of nature, we 
must generally begin with present facts and go back- 
wards to the causce essendi^ so,' in the science of know- 
ledge, we must generally begin with the facts of 
scientific knowledge and go backwards to the causce 
cotjnoscendi. Modern philosophers have made the mis- 
take of attempting to repeat the synthesis of know- 
ledge from the original data of the child and the 
race. But we must rather retrace our steps from the 
present to the past; instead of trj'ing to follow the 
synthesis of knowledge from an unknown beginning, 
we must make an analysis from the present objects 
of scientific knowledge to the original data of sense. 
In a word, our method nmst be an analysis from science 
to sense. 

Hence, I began with attempting to give an outline 
of the kind of objects recognised in science. This 
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beginning has several advantages. First, science is 
knowledge; hence to begin with its objects is an 
appeal not from knowledge to reality, but from the 
data to the objects of knowledge. It is not a dogmatic 
assertion of what is, but an historical description of what 
is known. Secondly, science is knowledge at its widest 
extent, knowledge proceeding from the sensible through 
the insensible, but perceptible, to the imperceptible 
worid. Hence we get a more extended view of know- 
able objects than that usually attained by mental 
philosophers, who tend to concentrate themselves on 
the worid of sense and perception. Thirdly, science is 
knowledge at its best, whereas the hypotheses of mental 
philosophers about sensible data can hardly be called 
knowledge at all. In appealing from the hypothetical 
origin of knowledge to what is actually known in science, 
we are appealing from the less known to the more 
known. In short, we are getting the facts of knowledge, 
wherewith to test our hypothesis of its causes. 

The next step is analytically to find the sensible 
data required to cause the knowledge of the objects of 
science as facts. All theories of the sensible data and 
of the origin of knowledge, idealistic and realistic, must 
be treated and compared as hypotheses. We must ask, 
indeed, what is their direct evidence, but also and 
mainly whether they account for the knowledge of the 
objects of science. The general examination of these 
hypotheses will follow in the next chapter. Afterwards, 
the various hypotheses of Psychological Idealism will 
be taken in detail. The elimination of these hypotheses 
will finally bring us to Physical Kealism. 

Philosophy began with the external object, which 
was first of aJl treated as a pure reality by the Pre-So- 
cratic philosophers. Gradually it came to be regarded 
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as also an object of knowledge, a view which culminated 
with Aristotle. Aristotle's method was essentially to be- 
gin with being as being, then to consider it secondarily as 
a knowable object, and thus to proceed from the known 
object to the knowing subject. Objective are generally 
the foundation of subjective distinctions in his writings. 
Descartes revolutionised philosophy by beginning with 
the conscious subject and passing through its conscious 
operations to the object apprehended. Prom his time 
the general order of mental philosophy has been syn- 
thetic, from the subjective operations to the objective 
world. I propose to revert to the old order, and pro- 
ceed analytically from object to subject, but in a new 
spirit. 

Ancient philosophy rightly began with the object, but 
considered it too much as being, and too little as known. 
Consequently, it had a tendency to multiply entities 
without considering whether they are knowable. Hence 
the Cartesian revolution and the synthetic method 
from subject to object. But after the first consciousness, 
I think, the object is on the whole better known than 
the subject ; else natural philosophy would not be more 
advanced than mental pliilosophy. In order to avoid 
at once the dogmatism of ancient, and the doubtfulness 
of modern, philosophy, I propose to begin with the 
object, not as being, but as known in science, the most 
perfect form of knowledge. I proceed to ask what 
sensible objects are required as data for science to 
know these ol)jects. Of the knowing subject I treat 
only so far as it bears on the objects known by sense 
and reason, because, though I know well that I am, I 
know less what I am than what I know. The ancient 
method from being to knowing was the right order, 
though too dogmatic in application. The modern 
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method inaugurated by Descartes, from the subject 
through the data of sense to the objects of science, was, 
after its first step, fallacious, because it then proceeded 
synthetically from the less to the more knowable. The 
analytic method of physical realism, without neglecting 
direct evidences of the data, proceeds, on the whole, 
from the more knowable objects of science to the less 
knowable data of sense. 

TABLE OF IDEALISM AND REALISM. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE PHYSICAL DATA OF SENSE. 

Nihil est in inteUectu^ quod non priua in sensu. How 
far is this time-honoured proposition true? As we have 
seen, it is not true of the objects of science. The whole 
physical world is beyond the reach of sense, insensible ; 
the corpuscles, of which it consists, are beyond the reach 
of inferential perception, imperceptible. It is true that 
objects of science are similar to sensible objects, but 
tliey are not the same. They are objects of intellect 
which are inferred from sensible objects but have never 
been in sense. But even this more modest statement 
must be qualified. 

In the first place, it requires Locke's correction that 
knowledge has two sources — sensation and reflection, 
outer and inner sense, or sense and consciousness. We 
immediately apprehend not only the objects of, or 
rather in, our senses, but also ourselves apprehending 
those objects, and performing many other conscious 
operations. Secondly, there is also a sunpler source 
than sensation — the feeUngs. We immediately feel 
pleased and pained, and that too without apprehending 
any object ; as in the pain of hunger, the pleasure of 
nutrition. Sensation is more complex than feeling, be- 
cause it is the apprehension of an object ; touch the 
apprehension of the hot, vision of the coloured, hearing 
of the sounding, &c. Frequently we have a feeling and 
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a sensation together ; for example, when we feel pleased 
or pained at the same time as we taste sweet or bitter. 
But it is of the greatest importance to distinguish feeling 
as a source of knowledge, especially as it is not at all 
improbable that it was the original source even of sensa- 
tion. Even now that feeling and sensation are distinct, 
feelings are still the raw experiences of volitions, passions 
the beginnings of actions. We feel pleasure and pain 
before we will to pursue the one and avoid the other. 
AU knowledge, then, does not begin with sensation, but 
with feeling, sensation, reflection. 

It is true, however, that all knowledge of nature 
begins with sensation. Yet even this modified proposition 
must be carefully guarded. In the first place, though phy- 
sical knowledge begins with the operation of sensation, it 
does not follow that the object, in apprehending which 
the operation of sensation consists, is also a sensation. 
Yet this non-^equitur appears in the first few pages of 
most books of modem philosophy. The causes of the 
confusion of sensation with its object are to be found 
partly in the structure of modern languages, which, 
being far richer in abstract than in concrete terms, 
tempt philosophers to fall into a loose way of speaking 
of perceiving a sensation instead of perceiving a sensible 
object ; but mainly in another confusion, that of object 
and non-ego, which makes philosophers shrink from 
speaking of perceiving a sensible object, lest they should 
seem to assert an intuition of the external world. But 
an object {to carnKeCfia/ov) is merely that which is 
apprehended as opposed to the operation of apprehend- 
ing it, and is not necessarily external to the apprehend- 
ing subject. In sense, without being external, the 
object is still distinguishable from the operation ; the 
hot from touch, the sweet from taste, the coloured from 
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vision, the loud from hearing, the scented from smelling. 
Although, therefore, physical knowledge begins with 
sensation as an operation, it does not begin with sensa- 
tion as a sensible object. Gfiven, then, that physical 
knowledge begins with sense, we still have to ask, what 
is the object apprehended immediately by sensation; 
what IS the sensibly hot, sweet, coloured, loud, scented? 
This is the question of the present chapter. 

There are two main evidences of hypothesis — ^the 
direct and the indirect. Direct evidence is the best, if 
possible, but it is seldom attainable ; for example, there 
is no direct evidence for the hypothesis of sether. But 
where direct proof fails, indirect should be all the 
stronger in compensation. It consists in using the 
facts to test the hypothesis, and that in two ways. 
First, the facts must be explained by the hypothesis ; 
secondly, they must eliminate other explanations. Thus 
the hypothesis of an undulating aether, as the vehicle of 
light, though wanting in direct evidence, is proved by 
its power of explaining all the facts of light, and by the 
elimination of the hypothesis of emission, which explains 
some, but not all the facts. 

I propose to apply these rules to the various 
hypotheses of sensible data, stated in the last chap- 
ter. Are the objects of sense, which form the data 
of science, psychical or physical ; and, if physical, ex- 
ternal or internal? On the one hand, how far is 
there direct evidence for any of these hypotheses? 
On the other hand, how do they stand the indirect test 
of the facts of science ? Tliat is, can the objects of 
science as facts of knowledge be explained by any 
hypothesis of the data of sense ; and can the other 
hypotheses be eliminated ? Being hypotheses, idealism 
and realism ahke must be treated by the logical rules 
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of hypothesis. Sensible data must be made to explain 
the scientific facts, as ©thereal undulations have been 
made to explain luminous facts. We must be on our 
guard against synthetic hypothesis. What would be 
thought of a natural philosopher, who dared to start 
with the hypothesis of emission and denied all the facts 
of light, which cannot be deduced from the emission 
of corpuscles by a luminous body ? What, then, shall 
we think of mental philosophers, who start with the 
hypothesis of sensations and deny all the insensible 
world which cannot be deduced from the contempla- 
tion of sensations by sensation? I admit that there 
may be direct evidence of an hypothesis. But even 
so, unless that evidence be mathematical certainty, the 
hypothesis must also be submitted to the indirect or 
analytical evidence of explaining the facts. Now it 
cannot be pretended that the direct evidence of the 
hypothesis of perceiving sensations or any other hypo- 
thesis of sensible data is mathematically certain. There- 
fore all the hypotheses of idealism and realism must pass 
through the alembic of analysis. 

The first direct evidence is that of consciousness. 
Consciousness is the immediate apprehension of oneself 
performing some operation. Thus I am conscious 
that I feel, that I perceive through my senses, that I 
imagine, remember, reason, desire, will, act. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this operation of apprehending other 
operations has come to be confused in psychology 
with the operations themselves. Hamilton, seeing that 
perception requires an object, and consciousness of 
perception requires perception, falsely concluded that 
the consciousness includes the perception of the object, 
whereas it only requires it as a condition. He com- 
mitted the common fallacy of confusing a thing with 
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its condition. Eeally, perception is the apprehension 
of the object, consciousness of perception the apprehen- 
sion that I am apprehending the object. Mill, again, 
seeing that feeling pleasure and pain are the same as 
being conscious of feeling them, falsely concluded that 
every operation is the same as its consciousness. He 
committed the fallacy of over-generalisation. In feeling 
pleasure and pain there is no distinction between opera- 
tion and object, and hence none between feeling and 
consciousness. But whenever there is a distinction 
between operation and object, the operation is concerned 
with the object and the consciousness with the operation. 
Hence to see white is different from being conscious of 
seeing white. So with other operations. Beasoning is 
a mediate operation from premises to conclusion. The 
consciousness of reasoning is an immediate apprehension 
that I am performing that mediate operation. Will 
is an active operation, the determination to act; its 
consciousness an intellectual operation, apprehending 
that I determine to act. To reason and to will, then, 
are not the same as being conscious that I reason and 
will. 

It is not improbable that the lowest potency of sensi- 
tive life may have been mere feeling, and the beginning 
of consciousness mere conscious feeling ; and that as, 
in the growth of the senses, the operation and the object 
became distinguished, consciousness became distinct 
from the operation, the operation being concerned with 
the object, and the consciousness with that relation of 
oneself to the object, in which an operation about an 
object consists. But whatever may have been the 
genesis of consciousness, its nature consists not in being 
the sense of objects but the sense of operations. When, 
as in feeling, there is no distinction between operation 
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and object, there is none between consciousness and 
operation. When, as in sensation, there is a distinction 
between operation and object, the operation is con- 
cerned with the object, the consciousness with the opera- 
tion. Not that consciousness has no reference to the 
object, but only that it is not the apprehension of it. 
Tlie operation, which is the apprehension of the object, 
is a certain relation of subject to object : the conscious- 
ness, which apprehends the operation, is an apprehension 
not of the object, but of the relation of the subject to the 
object. For example, I see white, I am conscious that 
I am seeing white. 

It was necessary to have thus defined consciousness 
on account of the mass of confusion and inconsequence 
imported into psychology by regarding consciousness 
as identical with all the conscious operations. Hamilton, 
seeing that consciousness is intuitive, but falsely identi- 
fying it with the perception of an external world, falsely 
concludes that perception of an external world is also 
intuitive. He ought by the same argument to have 
made reasoning immediate, or else consciousness mediate, 
either of which alternatives is absurd. Mill, seeing that 
consciousness is limited to the apprehension of mental 
operations, and falsely identifying it with the mental 
operations, falsely concludes that the mental operation 
of sensation is also limited to the apprehension of 
mental operations. He might as well have said that 
will, being identical with its consciousness, is an intel- 
lectual apprehension of a mental operation. But as 
will is an active determination to do something, while its 
consciousness is an intellectual apprehension that one 
has that active determination, so sensation is an appre- 
hension of an object, while its consciousness is an 
apprehension that one is performing that operation. 
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Sensation says, ' This U white or sweet'; ooiiMnomneaB 
says, 'I am seeing something white or tasting something 
sweet.' 

This being consdonsnesB, <me operation of which I 
am conscious is that I know otijecta. What knowledge 
of objects am I conscious of poesesung P In angweiing 
this question, it must be remembered that science is a 
kind of knowledge of which we are conscioaB. 'Bubib u 
an ordinary consciousness and a scientific conscionsness. 
The ordinary man thinks little or nothing about it, but 
the man of science is conscious that sdence passes 
beyond sense into the insenuble, and beycmd tlM^l^ects 
represented by sense into what I have ca&e^tfae im- 
perceptible world. We are conscious of knowing a 
sensible, an insensible, and an imperceptible world by 
natural philosophy. 

Now, this knowledge does not appear to conscious- 
ness to apprehend a psychical object. When I reflect 
on my inferential knowledge of the number of corpuscles 
in a drop of water, or of the distance of the sun from 
the earth, or of the size of the earth ; when, again, I 
reflect on my indirect perception of a fire, or the waves 
of the sea ; when, finally, I reflect on my sensation of 
the white object I see or the hot object I feel ; in all 
three instances, I appear to my consciousness to be 
apprehending not psychical, but physical facts. The 
conscious subject may be psychical, the conscious opera- 
tions may be psychical ; but I am not conscious that 
the vision of white, or the perception of a fire, or the 
inference of a corpuscle, apprehends a psychical object. 
So far as I am conscious of the sensations of my five 
senses, a white object in vision, a hot object in touch, 
a scent in my nostrils, a sound in my ears, a flavour 
in my mouth, cannot but seem to be apprehended as 
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physical objects. Consciousness of the apprehension of 
objects is in favour of realism. 

But when I apprehend the white, the hot, a scent, a 
sound, even a flavour, I further appear to be appre- 
hending an object not only physical, but also external 
to myself. This seemingly conscious appearance is the 
strong point of intuitive reaUsm, which depends on it to 
claim an intuition of an external world. Nevertheless, 
the appearance is a delusion, which we can trace to its 
source. From my earliest infancy, whenever a sensible 
eflect has been produced in my nervous system, I have 
been accustomed to infer an external object. By asso- 
ciation, perhaps also facilitated by evolution, the in- 
ference has become so automatic as to be unnoticed. The 
consequence is, I think I am intuitively sensible of the 
external object when I am really inferring it. Nothing 
can prevent the delusion. I appear to see the paper 
and its distance from me. I cannot now consciously 
disengage the sensation of the sensible object from the 
inference of the perceptible original. 

Hence the limits of consciousness as an evidence. 
Consciousness does not become reflective, and therefore 
a source of psychology, till many operations have 
already become automatic in the conscious subject. 
The process from the sense of the inseiLsible object to 
the inference of the perceptible original has been re- 
peated an incalculable number of times before any man 
is sufficiently adult to consciously reflect on what he 
has been doing. Accordingly, consciousness is the 
source rather of the nature than of the origin of 
knowledge ; invaluable for what we know now, delusive 
for how we came to know it. I am conscious that 
I somehow apprehend a sensible and an insensible 
world ; but I am not conscious of the exact point at 
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which it ceases to be sensible, and becomes insensible 
and inferred. Intuitive realists were right in appealing 
to consciousness for the nature of knowledge; only 
they should have appealed from the ordinary to the 
scientific consciousness. But they were quite wrong in 
appealing to consciousness for the ultimate ori^n of 
knowledge. They said truly, ' I apprehend an external 
world ' ; they said falsely, ' I apprehend it intuitively/ 

Nevertheless, the antithesis between the nature and 
origin of knowledge must not be exaggerated. Con- 
sciousness tells us something of the origin of our know- 
ledge. We are not conscious of the inferences of child- 
hood: when we are old enough to take notice we 
become conscious of new inferences. We are not con- 
scious of inferring an external world : we are conscious 
of inferring corpuscles. The exact limit is that we 
are not conscious of the primary data and the first 
inferences, but of adult inferences. But, again, con- 
sciousness has something to tell us concerning even 
the primary data of sense. It is not their direct but 
their indirect evidence. It tells us what is our know- 
ledge of objecte, and this conscious knowledge must 
be explained by the primary data. Thus consciousness, 
on the whole, is the apprehension of our knowledge 
of objects and the test of the primary data and origin ; 
it is the direct evidence of the nature, the indirect 
evidence of the origin of knowledge. The facts of con- 
sciousness must be first described and then explained 
by all scientific psychology. The main fact to be ex- 
plained is our consciousness that we somehow appre- 
hend a sensible and an insensible physical world. 

There is a superficiality of consciousness as there is 
of sensation. Yet each is the origin of a philosophy. 
Without sensation there would be no natural, without 
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consciousness no mental philosophy. Sensation is neces- 
sary to the science of nature, consciousness to the 
science of mind. Sensation apprehends what is sensible, 
consciousness what is knowledge. Sensation carries us 
some little distance into physical causation, conscious- 
ness into the origin of knowledge. But sensation leaves 
us to infer causce essendi in external nature, conscious- 
ness cavsce cognoscendi in internal knowledge. Yet 
sensation is the indirect test of all hypotheses to ex- 
plain the causes of sensible objects, consciousness of all 
hypotheses to explahi the origin of conscious know- 
ledge. Nevertheless, both in themselves are superficial ; 
for sensation has no immediate intuition of the external 
causes of nature, and consciousness none of the internal 
data of knowledge. As direct evidence, sensation tells 
us only the bare sensible effect and not its external 
causes, consciousness only what we know now, not how 
w^e came to know it. Sensation and consciousness are 
tw^o senses, the outer and the inner. Neither is false ; 
both are limited. Truth is in profunda ; yet not in a 
bottomless abyss, but in depths to be plumbed only by 
reason, and that reason not a priori^ but logical inference 
from the outer and inner senses. Not sensation, but 
reasoning from sensation, discovers external causes ; 
not consciousness, but reasoning from consciousness, 
discovers the primary data and origin of knowledge. 

Consciousness, then, does not aid the idealist in his 
assertion that all the immediate objects of sense are 
psychical. It tells us that we somehow know physical 
objects. It is so far in favour of realism. Having, 
however, inferred long ago from sensible data that 
physical objects exist in the external world, we cannot 
now help seemhig to be conscious of perceiving them 
intuitively. This confusion favours intuitive realism. 
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But consciousness cannot be used as direct evidence to^ 
tell us what we intuitively perceive, because our intlii^J 
tions were overlaid with our inferences long before our I 
consciousnoss became attentive. Moreover — and this iafl 
the main point— -tlie confusion of what we intuilively| 
perceive by our seoses with what we mediately infer 1^ 
our reason is cleared np by philoBOphy. What phikK 
sophy ? This questioa brings us to the secCHid kind of 
direct evidence for the data of sense. The philosopl^ 
wliich has distinguished the data of aeaee from their 
inferred causes is natural philost^y. 

Natural philosophy has shown that the aenalbla 
object is hot really idendcal with, but is an effect distinct 
from, its external original. When a person hears a 
cannon fired at a considerable distance, his first impres- 
sion is that he hears the sound at tlie ver}- moment the 
ball issues from the cannon's mouth, and that the cannon 
sounds as he hears it. But if he ascends a hill, and the 
cannon again fires, he finds that he sees the smoke of the 
cannon long before he hears the sound, and can count 
several seconds between the object seen and the object 
heard. Tliere is only one possible explanation of this 
distinction. Tlie object seen and the object heard are 
neither identical with one another, nor with the external 
object which produces them. Tlie smoke ascends from 
the cannon and reflects the undulations of hght, at the 
same moment as the ball leaves the cannon and com- 
municates vibrations to the air. But tlie undulations 
of light travel faster than the vibrations of air, and 
produce a visible effect on the person before the audible 
effect is produced by the slower mode of motion. The 
visible effect produced by tlie undulations is not the 
smoke, and tlie audible effect produced by the vibra- 
tions is not the cannon's roar : else they would be 
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apprehended at the same moment. Both are effects of, 
neither identical with, the external object. 

Again, natural philosophy in the department of 
physics has sliown that external things do not in all 
their attributes precisely correspond to their effects on 
our senses. They have duration, extension and motion 
corresponding to their attributes as sensibly perceived ; 
but they have not heat or colour in the way in which 
we touch what is hot or see what is coloured. On the 
contrary, the causes of sensible heat and colour are in- 
sensible motions. Tlie attributes which are in nature 
as they are in our senses, are called primary; while 
those which are not in nature as they are in our senses, 
are called secondary qualities. 

Again, natural philosophy has proved that external 
things affect our senses by the causation of motion. To 
begin with motion before it affects the senses ; either a 
given external thing may itself move from a distance, 
until it comes into contact with a sensitive subject, as 
a cannon-ball does when it hits a man ; or it propagates 
a motion from particle to particle until the particles im- 
mediately in contact with the sensitive subject receive 
the motion, a process which takes place in the propaga- 
tion of the undulations of light. In both cases the result 
is the same : the object immediately apprehended could 
not be the thing at a distance, but the thing immediately 
next to the sensitive organ. But we shall find that it is 
not even the nearest thing, as a matter of fact, but an 
effect within our senses. 

Again, biology, from Galen onwards, has sliown that 
the nervous system is the material cause susceptible of 
the effect produced by the efficiency of the external 
object. It has discovered much of the structure of the 
nervous system. The peripheral terminations of nervous 
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fibres are not actually eiqHMed to external things. 
Hence the motion has to be propagated through a non- 
sensitive covering before it is actually brought to the 
nerve. It is impossible, therefore, to be saimble of an 
external object, from which the nervous substance is 
divided by a medium in the body of t^e sentient bdng. 
Moreover, when the peripheral termination of a nervous 
fibre has been reached, the effect is still insensible till 
the motion has been communicated to the Ibwi. When 
a nerve has been cut off from the bnun, if the part 
between the peripheral termination and the section be 
irritated, no sensible effect takes place ; but if &e part 
between the brain and the section be irritated by pres- 
sure, or electricity, or disease, the effect is sensible. 
Tlie brain, therefore, is an integral part of the nervous 
material susceptible of a sensible effect. I say a part, 
because there is no evidence that the brain alone would 
be sensitive, if a whole nervous structure up to the 
point at which it loses itself in the brain were removed. 
But the whole evidence together clearly shows that no 
sensible effect is produced by an external object until 
the propagation of motion from the external object has 
passed, not only the external medium, but what may be 
called the internal medium of the periphery, has reached 
the nervous fibres, and communicated itself to the brain. 
The nervous system is the primary matter susceptible 
of a sensible effect, and the sensible effect, therefore, is 
internal. 

It is further evident that, like other material causes, 
the nervous system partly determines the effect. It is 
susceptible of effects, like tlie primary qualities of ex- 
ternal objects, but not like their secondary qualities. 
Probably its structure is adequate to the former, but 
not sufficiently subtle for the latter. Hence the dura-> 
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tion, extension and motion of external bodies is able 
to produce similar sensible duration, extension and 
motion in the nervous system. But when the delicate 
vibrations of the air and the still more subtle undula- 
tions of aether strike upon the organs of hearing, 
touch and vision, tlie nervous structure of these 
organs is too coarse-grained to reproduce them, and 
substitutes the heterogeneous effect of sensible sound 
and the still more heterogeneous effects of sensible heat 
and light. 

Lastly, evolution has made it exceedingly probable 
that, Uke other material causes, the nervous system has 
itself been modified by the repeated action of the ex- 
ternal efficient on its structure. It is probable that, by 
the frequent operation of appropriate stimuli on parti- 
cular parts of the general sensitive system, the original 
sense of touch has been differentiated into the five senses. 
I would make two further suggestions. First, it is 
probable that as touch preceded the other senses, so the 
feelings preceded touch. In this case, the sentient being 
at first simply felt mere pleasure and pain from external 
objects; afterwards proceeded to the more complex 
operation of touch, in which the sensation of touching 
is distinct from the sensible object, hot or cold, in the 
tactile nerves, and the consciousness of touching distinct 
both from the sensation and the sensible object ; and, 
last of all, proceeded to infer external causes. Secondly, 
it is probable that, as the nervous system has become 
more differentiated, it may also become more subtle, and 
therefore more discriminative of secondary qualities. 
Some approach to this ideal may be found in sensible 
sound, in which there is some trace of vibrations, though 
not adequate to the external vibrations. Why, then, 
may not the nervous system some day become more 
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attuned to represent ajtliereal undulations to suma^ 
extent in the wonderful sense of vision ? 

The discoveries of natural philosophy eliminate 
intuitive realism, by proving that the external is not 
identical with tiie sensible object, but is the cause 
which protluces it in the nervous system. Contenting 
himself with crude consciousness and common sense, 
forgetting how late consciousness becomes rellectivet.HJ 
and that common sense never becomes a science, ttlS''^H 
intuitive realist lakes the ap[)earaiice tliat we have an ' 
Intuition of the external world for a fact, and some- 
times even converts it into a first principle. But he 
comes into contradiction with science. Natural philCk^^H 
Bophy shows that the external world affects us indi'^^H 
rectly, and that we have no empirical intuition except 
of ourselves. We might doubt between consciousness 
and science, if we could not see that the supposed in- 
tuition of the external world is a delusion of association, 
and that consciousness is put out of court by its in- 
ability to reflect at the time when the inference of the 
external world was being made ; made so often then as 
to have become automatic, and now made so quickly 
as to seem an intuition. On the strength of science, 
then, we must reject the hypothesis that tlie data of 
sense are to be found in the external world, in the 
non-ego. 

The same scientific discoveries raise a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of physical realism, which simply 
adopts the scientific account without further hypo- 
thesis. In the first place, I suppose that the effect 
produced on the nervous system is the sensible physical 
object, whicli we are conscious of apprehending, but by 
a confusion believe to be an object external to ourselves : 
for instance, when-we see something white, it seems to 
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be the external paper, or what not, but it is really the 
effect produced by the paper reflecting undulations on 
the optic nerve. Secondly, I suppose that as we know 
the external physical cause to produce the sensible 
physical effect, and as we must start from sense, we 
must use the sensible physical object impressed on our 
nerves to infer the external physical object, as cause. 
The scientific account of the causation of the sensible 
effect leads directly to physical realism, which simply 
reads the process of causation backwards into a process 
of knowledge. 

Biology has brought the sensible effecrt within the 
nervous system. Has it carried it further? The 
attempt has often been made by biologists. Tliey sup- 
pose that the physical effect produced in the nervous 
system is not yet sensible, even when it has reached the 
brain; that it remains a mere impression, no more 
sensible than the external object; and that when the 
motion of the external object has produced the motion 
of the medium, the motion of the medium the motion of 
the nerves, the motion of the nerves the motion of the 
brain, the process is not yet finished. They suppose 
that the cerebral motion, which is physical, produces a 
sensation which is psychical; and they do not ordi- 
narily distinguish the sensible object from the sensation. 
From this hypothesis it would follow that the hot felt, 
the white seen, the sweet tasted, the durable, extended, 
and moving, apprehended by any sense are psychical 
affections produced by cerebral motion. The sensible 
object will be neither the external object nor the in- 
ternal effect in the nervous system, but the internal 
psychical sensation. If so, reaUsm will have to succumb 
to idealism. 

The question we now have to ask ourselves is not 
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whether the c-xternal object causea our sensation in some 
way or other. The scientific evidence of the prnpii- 
gation of motion from external objects to oar bocBes 
and the consciouB mToluntarineas of Beoaation are aaA- 
cient proofs that the external object ^on came (far 
sensation. It is, however, a di^reiit question how one 
causes the other. Secondly, the question we now have 
to ask ourselves is not whether there is any evidence at 
all that the sensation produced is purely psychical. 
Wliat is to be said on 1^ point will follow when we 
come to the Cartesian philosophy in detail. The 
present questions are, first, whether biology proves that 
within ourselves nervous and certbral motion pi-oduecs 
a psychical sensation ; secondly, if so, whether it follows 
that the sensible object also becomes a psychical sensa- 
tion. The answer is that biologists have gone beyond 
biology, and that no affirmative answer can be given to 
these questions from the observations, or direct in- 
ferences from sense, which are the evidences of their 
science. 

In the first place, the nervous system is imperfectly 
known. It is quite clear that external objects propa- 
gate motions to the nerves, but it is not at all clear 
what happens when the effect has been produced. In 
optics, for example, so long as we are reading of the 
undulations of light, of the manner in which rays are 
communicated to the eye, of the structure of the lens 
by which the rays are made to converge on the retina, 
and of tlie general structure of the retina, and even of 
its nervous elements, everything is clear. But the 
further we penetrate from tlie retina along the optic 
nerve to the optic centres at the base of the brain, the 
darker the subject becomes, and fact seems to pass into 
hypothesis. It is the same with all our senses. Nay, 
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difficulties begin at the very terminations of the nerves. 
Wliat, for example, are the precise functions of the 
tactile corpuscles, of tlie rods and cones of the retina, 
of tlie rods of Corti in the ear ? 

We know more of nervous structure than of nervous 
action. What is nervous action ? This is an unsolved 
problem. What is cerebral action ? This is a more 
unsolved problem. The structural connections of 
afferent nei'ves with centres, of centres with efferent 
nerves, of efferent nerves with muscles, and to some 
extent the structural constituents of nerves and muscles 
are fairly made out. It is also found that an appre- 
ciable interval takes place between the stimulation of 
an afferent nerve and the muscular motion which it 
indirectly but ultimately produces. This interval proves 
an important point about nervous action ; it is a motion 
because it takes time to go from place to place. 

The genus of nervous action, then, is known to be mo- 
tion. But what is its differentia ? After the first crude 
hypothesis of animal spirits moving in the nerves, nervous 
motion was supposed to be the simplest form of me- 
chanical motion by impact, as if the impression were 
pushed along to the brain, as a series of bricks knock 
one another over. Then it was supposed to be vibra- 
tion. Later researches tend to show that it has relations 
to the motions of electricity and of chemical action. It 
is, no doubt, some molecular motion allied to other 
motions of the same kind; but its peculiarity is its 
slowness, compared, for instance, with electricity. Its 
precise differentia is at present unknown. Cerebral 
motion is still more unknown. It has been found, 
by experimenting on various parts of the brain, that 
different parts are to some extent connected with 
different muscular motions, from which it is inferred 
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that they are also connected with different nenrotu 
motions. But how the brain moves between the stimu- 
lus of an afferent nerve and il^ effect on an efferent 
nerve ia unknown. He would be a Ixild man who 
would come forward and say he kno«*3 the motion by 
which the efffct impressed on tlie nerves ia communi- 
cated to the brain and tliere made ready for sensation. 
How, then, cnn lie say he knows that cerebral motion, 
of which in biolo;];y he is ignorant, produces a psychi- 
cal sensation, which is l>eyond ihe venue of a physical 
science ? 

Secondly, the so-called transmulAtion of cerebral 
motion into psychical sensation is admitted to be per- 
formed in some mysterious way, ^nkno^\■n and inex- 
plicable. Tliis point may be made clear by the following 
quotation from Professor Huxley's Lay Sermon on Des- 
cartes' Discourse, in which the Professor is trying to 
prove that tliought is existence, and, so far as we are 
concerned, existence is thought : — 

' For example, I take up a marble, and I find it to be 
a red, round, hard, single body. We call the redness, 
the roundness, the hardness, and tlie singleness, " quali- 
ties" of the marble; and it sounds, at first, the height 
of absurdity to say that all these qualities are modes of 
our own consciousness, which cannot even be conceived 
to exist in the marble. But consider the redness to 
begin witli ; how does the sensation of rednAi arise ? 
The waves of a certain very attenuated mattel^articles 
of which are vibrating with vast rapidity, but with very 
different velocities, strike upon the marble, and those 
which vibrate with a particular velocity are thrown off 
from its surface in all directions. The optical appa- 
ratus of the eye gathers some of these together, and 
gives them such a course that they impinge upon the 
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surface of the retina, which is a singularly delicate 
apparatus, connected with the termination of the fibres 
of the optic nerve. The impulses of the attenuated 
matter, or aether, affect this apparatus and the fibres of 
the optic nerve in a certain way, and the change in the 
fibres of the optic nerve produces yet other changes in 
the brain ; and these, in some fashion unknown to us, 
give rise to the feeling, or consciousness, of redness. 
If the marble could remain unchanged, and either the 
rate of vibration of the aether, or the nature of the 
retina could be altered, the marble would seem not red, 
but some other colour. There are many people who 
are what are called colour-blind, being unable to distin- 
guish one colour from another. Such an one might 
declare our marble to be green, and lie would be quite as 
right in saying that it is green as we are in declaring it 
to be red. But, then, as the marble cannot, in itself, be 
both green and red at the same time, this shows that 
the quality " redness " must be in our consciousness, and 
not in the marble.' 

Thirdly, the hypothesis of this unknown transmuta- 
tion is inconsistent with one of the best established 
facts of the nervous system — its physical continuity. It 
supposes that physical motion of afferent nerves and 
brain causes psychical sensation, which causes psy- 
chical volition, which causes physical motion of efferent 
nerves, which causes physical motion of muscles. But 
wherever nervous structure is accessible to observation, 
the afferent nerves finally communicate with centres 
which communicate with efferent nerves, without any 
rupture of physical continuity. It might, indeed, be 
urged that the intermediate purely psychical processes 
nevertheless intervene insensibly in the centre between 
the afferent and efferent nervous processes. But this 
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hypothesis is remlered most difficult by tlie phseiiouieiia 
of reflex action. In reflex action, the afferent and 
eflerent nervous processes are certainly connected with- 
out any broach of physical continuity. It might again 
be objected that only the nerves of reflex processes are 
continuous. Bat we cannot divide the nerves of reflex 
action from those of conscious action, and say that 
the former nerves are physically continuous, whereas 
the latter are interrupted by purely psychical sensations 
and volitions, because the very same nerves, which are 
used in conscions, are used also iu reflex actions. For 
example, we may wink either volunlarily or automati- 
cally. An object strikes the eye, transmits ifca motion 
to the afferent optic nerve, which comnnmicates with 
the brain, which transmits the motion to the efferent facial 
nerve, governing the orbicular muscle of the eyelids, 
which makes them close. The whole of this process often 
takes place automatically, without any rupture of phy- 
sical continuity. When it takes place consciously, 
are we to say that the physical motion, having arrived 
from the optic nerve to the brain, does not produce the 
motion of the efferent nerve, but produces a psychical 
sensation instead, which produces a psychical volition, 
which at length affects the efferent nerve? There is 
not a tittle of biological or any other evidence that the 
physical continuity is sometimes preserved sometimes 
broken in this manner in the very same series of nerves. 
To escape this gratuitous hypothesis of psychical 
interruption, some of the mental physiologists resort to 
paradoxes, in order at once to preserve the physical 
continuity of the nervous system, together with purely 
psychical sensations. Allowing that in all cases the 
motion of the aflTerent nerves propagated through the 
centres produces the motion of the efferent nerves in a 
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continuous manner, some suppose that, standing quite 
apart from these physical processes, the conscious sub- 
ject is a sort of impartial spectator, performing purely 
psychical operations that have no physical effects, while 
others positively go the length of supposing that not 
only in sentient beings, but in all nature, there are 
always two independent but parallel streams, the well- 
known physical motions and supposititious psychical 
processes accompanying them. These hypotheses are 
exceedingly like the Pre-established Harmony, and like 
it in being made to get over a self-made difficulty. 
They are hypotheses to cover an hypothesis. The 
former alternative does not go beyond conscious beings, 
but it fails to explain a fact of consciousness far more 
certain than the hypothesis. We are certainly con- 
scious that external objects somehow affect our feelings 
and sensations, that our sensations, desires and infer- 
ences affect our volitions, that our volitions somehow 
affect the motions of our bodies. It is absurd to suppose 
that our conscious operations are inert and idle, when 
they are consciously both passive and active, and that 
the conscious subject is like a child, given his opera- 
tions Uke a toy to make believe he is very busy, but 
really to keep him quiet. The latter alternative which 
carries this inert psychism into everything whatsoever, 
without any evidence, except the original hypothesis 
of two parallel streams in a sentient being, would have 
us believe that the wind blows, the waves swell, the 
earth moves, with some obscure sentience. Such a per- 
sonification of nature was excusable in primitive religion, 
but it is not worthy of modern science. 

Lastly, to return to the usual hypothesis that nervous 
motion produces psychical sensation, which again issues 
in nervous motion, one cannot help asking what can be 
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the source ni' a biological hypothesis so foreign, nav, 
80 contradji'tory to the eviilence of biology ? Biologists 
have become psychologists, and have fallen under the 
dominion of tlie idealists. Without any criticism, with- 
out any biological proof, simply because it is the fashion, 
and as if it were a first ])rinciple, they have accepted 
the idealistic hypothesis of purely psychical sensation, 
and thereon have reared an hypothesis of their own, that 
nervous motion produces this psycliical seusation, which 
reproduces nervous motion. 

Now, tlie present question, as I said before, is not 
whether there is a purely psycliical sensation, but 
whethCT tliere is any evidence that motion propa- 
gated from the aftcrent nerves to tlie brain produces 
such a tertium quid, instead of producing motion 
from the brain to the efferent nerves. There is no 
evidence, either psychological or biological. As a 
psychologist, I am conscious that I perform the opera- 
tion of sensation, which for argument's sake may be 
assumed as purely psychical ; but I am not conscious of 
my nervous motion. I am not, therefore, conscious of 
sensation arising out of nervous motion. A biologist, 
not in himself but in another body, can observe a nervous 
system, its physical continuity, and the time of its 
action proving motion ; but this dissector cannot either 
observe or be conscious of the sensation of another 
nervous system ; he cannot, tlierefore, observe nervous 
motion issuing in sensation. That there is such a pro- 
cess from the physical into the psychical and back is 
siieer hypothesis, an arbitrary concordance of idealism 
and biology. 

Nor is this all ; they proceed to suppose that the 
effect produced by the external oliject on the internal 
nervous system is not yet sensible, but that, when the 
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psychical sensation is produced, the effect for the first 
time becomes sensible, so that the sensible object is 
either identical with the sensation, or at all events is 
equally psychical. But, in the first place, even if a 
purely psychical sensation is produced in this manner, 
it does not follow that the sensible object becomes 
psychical. Tliere is no reason, except the old and ex- 
ploded hypothesis similia similibus cognoscuntur, why 
a psychical operation may not apprehend a physical 
object. Secondly, whatever may be the nature of the 
operation, it is most improbable in itself that the hot felt 
through one's body, the white seen through one's eyes, 
the loud heard through one's ears, is anything but a 
physical condition of the tactile, optic and auditory 
nerves in connection with the brain. The idealistic 
hypothesis of psychical sensation, then, does not prove 
the biological hypothesis of the transmutation of nervous 
motion into psychical sensation, nor either hypothesis 
the third hypothesis that the sensible object is psychical. 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 

Scilicet atque Ossa; frondosum involvere Olympum. 

The Study of the mental physiology of the present 
day suggests several reflections. In the first place, the 
insensible and imperceptible motions of ajtliei*, their 
reflections from other bodies, and their impact on the 
senses are now well-established discoveries of science. 
They are known qualities, which are not sensations, but 
the insensible causes of sensations. Not all knowable 
qualities, therefore, are sensations. Secondly, as we 
recede from the external world behind the ])eriphery 
into the nervous system, science l)e(*omes more va^jue. 
What are nervous and cerebral motions ? Thirdly, we 
are told that cerebral motion, which is physical, pro- 
duces a heterogeneous sensation, which is psychical. 
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liiit wu arc ffiven tio evidence of this transmutation. We 
cannot observe it in a dissecting-room. If it be said we 
are conscious of it, we answer that we are conscions of 
sensation, but not of cerebral motion, and therefore not 
of cerebral motion producing psychical sensation as a 
separate and indeed heterogeneous fact. Fourthly, lliis 
transmutation of one unknown into another unknown 
is adniitled to take place in an unknown manner. 
Fiftlily, we arc illogically asked to infer from this trans- 
mutation of cerebral motion into psychical sensation 
that the sensible object, e.g. the red seen in vision, is 
also a psychical sensation. Sixtldy, we are not told 
how, if the object of sense thus becomes psychical, we 
infer the external causes, which, as we have seen, are 
much the clearest pari of the whole business. Pcvenlhly, 
we often find ihat. witli more kigic than consistency, 
tlie e.xtcrnal objects which were previously made tlie 
scientific causes of sensation are nevertlieless afterwards 
declared unknown and unknowable. Meamvliile, llie 
fallacy of this so-called biology is its assumption of 
psveliological idealism. All that is really proved by 
natural philosopliy is that external redness, for e.xaiujile, 
is an insensible quality of insensible a-tlier, consisting of 
a vibration of a certain velocity ; and that, reflected 
bv an external object, it produces in tlie optic nerves of 
a sentient being a sensible redness, which is not i 
tical with the external vibrations nor itself a £ 
vibration at all. The simple conclusion from I 
scientific facts would be that the nervous efTectJl 
sensible redness, from which, logether with. J 
motion, tlie external motions of vibr.iii 
Nothing more is jiroved by mental jiln s 

When we look back al llie wlKile_J''4 
natural philosophy on tlic ffcusil 
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that it is known that external ph3-sical objecls produce 
internal physical effects in the nervous system, but it is 
not known that these internal physical effects in their _ 
turn produce an internal psychical object of sense. 
Meanwhile, we are conscious that, when we use our 
senses, we somehow apprehend a physical object, which 
seems by an illusion to be also external. The simplest 
hypothesis, which can be made in these circumstances, 
is that the sensible object is neither exlemal on ihe one 
hand nor psychical on the other, but llie internal 
physical effect on the nervous system. In other words, 
there is a via media between intuitive realism and 
idealism of aU kinds, closer to the scientific facts than 
either hypothesis; namely, physical realism. 

At the same time, scientific obscrvatif)n is not a 
positive proof of physical realism. It brings the sensible 
object within the man: it cannot decide whether it is 
or is not within the soul. Its ultimate result is that 
the sensible object is not external but internal, not 
without but within the sentient being, not identical with 
the physical object in the outside world but produced 
in the interior microcosm of the animal organism. This 
itive poncliision eliminates intuitive, but it does not 
^tablish physical realism. As a dire<-t 
, natuRil pliil(j30phy, behig founded on obser- 
■■ ahl<? (o -Low tliat the sensible object i^^ not 
^ outside, but is within the nervous 
f. ided on consciousness, it is not 
tliis internal sensible object is 
rhethcr it is the nervous effect, 
" tenial. It leaves this j)roblen» 
there still remain two pos- 
cal realism and psychological 
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Nevertheless, scientific observation makes phyucal 
realism the more probable alternative, because this 
hj-poLhesis simply accepts the proved nervous effect as 
the sensible object, instead of hypothesising a further 
psychical object, which is unproved, and breaks the 
nervous continuity. When as a mental philosopher one 
adds consciousness to scientific observation, the proba- 
bility of physical realism is increased. Consciousness 
tells us that we somehow apprehend physical objects, 
which appear also to be sensibly external. Scientific 
observation disabuses us of the appearance tbat the 
sensible object is external, but not of the consciousness 
that it is physical. Natural philosophy, as a direct 
evidence, may be said to remove the physical object 
of sense from the external to the internal world, but no 
further than the nervous system. Tlie most probable 
mental philosophy would simply conclude thai it there 
becomes sensible — though only the most probable. 

We asketl for direct evidence that the immediate 
object, hot, coloured, &c., perceived by our senses is a 
psychical phsenomenon, and we find there is none. Con- 
sciousness is so far from saying so, that it confuses the 
immediate and the mediate, and leads us to think that 
the immediate object is not only physical but external. 
Scientific analysis corrects this confusion, and teaches us 
that the immediate object is not external but inlernal, 
but does not go on to sliow that it is not only internal 
but psychical. I suspect that the idealists by a kind of 
confusion have changed the truth that the object of 
sense is not external but internal into the hypothesis 
that it is not physical but psychical. 

The idealist may reply that direct evidence is not 
rc(|uircd for an liypotliesis, and tliat the psychical object 
is like a-ther — something inaccessible to direct evidence, 
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but needed to explain the facts. I accept this issue. 
I admit that, if the ideaUstic hypothesis of the sensible 
object could explain the facts of the known worid and 
eliminate the hypothesis of physical realism, it would be 
proved by this indirect evidence. There would still be 
no direct evidence that a hot or coloured object is not a 
physical but a psychical fact. But, contrary to all ap- 
pearance, we should be obliged to conclude that, as 
light is paradoxically but really an undulation of aether, 
so is the seen, or felt, or heard, or tasted, or smeU, a 
psychical, and not a physical, fact. 

The gist of the ideaUstic hypothesis is that not some 
but all the immediate objects are psychical, and tliat 
no physical object whatever is apprehended by sense. 
The consequence is that aU our sensitive experience 
will be limited to psychical objects ; for, so far as it is 
sensitive, experience is merely the sum of our sen- 
sations. Moreover, the supposition of a priori elements 
of knowledge will not help us, for nobody pretends 
that we have an a priori apprehension of the physical 
to add to an a posteriori apprehension of the psychical : 
such an hypothesis would be too great an inversion. 
Tlie consequence is that all the data of our knowledge 
will be psychical. No doubt different idealists will pro- 
vide more or less of such psychical data. Some will 
have merely psychical sensations, others will add a 
psychical subject, and others again psychical apprehen- 
sions a priori. But at the widest the data will all be 
psychical facts of some kind or other. 

Now the question arises, what can be known from 
psychical data? If all the immediate objects I touch, 
see, taste, smell, and hear are psychical, and I am psychi- 
cal, and all my apprehensions are psychical, if all my 
sensitive experience is of nothing but psychical pliocno- 

F 2 
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mena, if all the data which form the immediate premises 
of my mediate knowledge are psychical, what can I 
infer from such facts in the premises? To answer this 
question we must consult the logical nilea of inference. 
All inference is by similarity. Not to enter into the 
question whether there is one fundamental type, there 
are three apparent kinds of inference — induction, deduc- 
tion, and analogical inference. All these are diSerent 
modes of reasoning from similar to similar. In induction 
we apprehend that similar particulars have a similar 
cliaracteristic, and infer that the class, including those 
and all other particulars similar to them, have that 
similar characteristic. In deduction we start with a 
proposition stating the simikr characteristics of a class, 
either inferred by induction or otherwise known, as 
major premise ; we combine it with a minor premise, 
asserting that something is one of the class of similar 
particulars ; and from this combination we infer that this 
new but similar particular has the similar characteristic 
already known to belong to the class. In analogical in- 
ference, which is an imperfect substitute for induction 
followed by deduction, we apprehend that a particular 
has a characteristic, or several similar particulars have 
a similar characteristic; we appreliend by analogy 
that another particular is similar lo the given parti- 
cular or similar particulars ; and from the analogy we 
infer that this new but similar particular may have the 
characteristic similar to that of the given particular 
or particulars. Various men are mortal, . • . all men 
are mortal : all men are mortal, I am a man, . ■ , I am 
mortal : the earth is inhabited. Mars is like the 
earth, . • . Mars may be inhabited : — these inductions^ 
deductions, and analogical inferences are nothing but 
inferences from similar to similar. They are founded 
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also on the reality and knowledge of classes and laws. 
But what is a class except similar things, and what is a 
law except the fact that similar things possess similar 
characteristics ? 

From this hmitation of inference to similarity it 
follows that whatever the character of the dala, such 
will be that which is inferred. K all the data were 
psychical, then, by parity of reasoning, we could only 
infer the psychical. If we never had direct experience 
of anything physical whatever, then, there being nothing 
physical in the premises, nothing physical in the con- 
clusion could possibly be inferred. From the similar 
the similar is inferred ; from the psychical the psychical. 
But in order to infer the physical we must have some 
physical data. 

The universal similarity between the data in the 
premises and the inferred in the conclusion requires to 
be guarded from misapprehension. I said above that 
the old hypothesis — like is known by like — is a fallacy. 
I now say that like is known from hke. These positions 
are not inconsistent. The former refers to the relation 
of subject and object, the latter to the relation of object 
to object. There is no reason why the object appre- 
hended should be like the subject apprehending ; but 
there are reasons why objects inferred should be like the 
objects from which they are inferred — the rules of logic. 
If the subject has constantly had physical objects pre- 
sented to it, it must apprehend them, or be useless. 
But when the subject has before it the immediate objects 
which can be presented to it, whether a postenori or 
a priori, it has aU the data from which reasoning can 
start ; and if that reasoning is to maintain the consistency 
of truth, it can add nothing in the conclusion which is 
not justified by the presence of something similar in the 
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premises. If reasoning contains, on die Kantian hypo- 
thesis, a priori apprdiensions, these will be part of the 
data; but if it adds anything, not in the data but in 
tlie conclusion, which has no analogue in die premises, 
reasuuiug becomes paralogism. This (iallacy is well 
knowu in deduction ; but it is equally true of induction, 
which only generalises the subjects and predicates con- 
tained in the particular instances, and of analo^cal 
idference, which infers that one particular similar to 
another may be similar also in a characteristic already 
apprehended in that other. Therefore, although like 
objects are not necessarily immediately apprehended by 
a like subject, only like objects are inferred from like 
objects, not by any necessity in the relation of subject 
and object, but by the nature of reasoning. Hence a 
psychical subject may immediately perceive physical 
objects ; but if it were a psychical subject and perceived 
psychical objects it could infer nothing but psycliical 
things, similar either to the psycliical subject perceiving 
or to the psychical objects perceived. 

Again, the logical canon, like is known from like, 
must not be confused with the metaphysical hypothesis, 
like causes have like effects. Aristotle extended the 
principle of the propagation of the species from the 
organic to the inorganic world, ajid thought that every 
cause is homogeueous with its effect. Modern science 
has (hscounteuanccd tliis view, except in the far-off sense 
tliat all physical causation may be the propagation of 
motion in various forms. But when I say that we can 
only infer hke objects, what I mean is not that we must 
infer causes like tlie effects, but causes like the causes 
which we have already l:nowu. For example, Newton, 
already knowing the effects requiring gravitation to 
cause them in terrestrial bodies, when he found similar 
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effects in celestial bodies, inferred that their cause also 
is a celestial, similar to terrestrial, gravitation. Now, if 
all the data of sense were psychical, not only the effects 
but also the causes in sense would be psychical : conse • 
quently, when we came to a sensible effect, similar to 
other sensible effects, but not due to any sensible cause, 
we should have to infer a similar cause beyond sense ; 
and, as all the causes in sense would ex hypothesi be 
psychical, we should have to infer, by parity of rea- 
soning, a psychical cause, not because the effect was 
psycliical, but because all previously known causes 
would be psychical. If, on the other hand, there were 
physical causes in the data of sense, we could then, and 
only then, infer a similar physical cause beyond sense. 

Again, when I say that only like objects are inferred 
from like, I do not mean that nothing new can be inferred, 
but only nothing new which is not similar to the data. 
The conclusion is no mere restatement of the premises. 
What is inferred need not have been already experi- 
enced, nor is reasoning confined to merely reproducing 
the immediate data of the senses. But what is inferred 
must be similar to what has already been experienced. 
What is new, and has never been, nor ever will be, in 
experience, such as an aethereal undulation, can be in- 
ferred. But the sethereal undulation is a motion similar 
to the experienced motion of waves of water. Nothing 
new, which is not similar to the data, can be inferred. 
It is true of the Deity Himself, who, though not experi- 
enced, is inferred to be like man, but infinitely intensi- 
fied in the attributes which we already know in our- 
selves. Consequently, if all the data were psychical, we 
should be able to draw inferences to similarly psychical 
subjects and similarly psychical objects, new but similar 
to the data. But we should not be able to infer some- 
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tiling wholly new, HiiyiwiiUr and heterogeneous, for 
wliich there was no analogue either in the sentient sub- 
ject or in the sensible objects. Hence, the physical, 
for which there would be ex kypoihe^ no anal(^e in 
the premises, could not be inferred. If, on the other 
hand, as I suppose, the sensible data are phydcal facts 
in my organism, I can then infer new but similar phyucal 
objects outside, although I have never immecUately per- 
ceived them by sense. 

Another nusapprehensi(m will immediately arise. It 
is said that one opposite implies another, and, therefore, 
though we experience only one opposite, we infer the 
other. Thus, it is supposed, from psychical data we 
infer their opposites, physiral things. I am abnost 
ashamed to write down Aristotle's distinction of con- 
tradictories and contraries ; but it is necessarj' in an 
illogical age. Contradictor^' opposites are the |K>sitive 
and its negative, as relative and not relative, finite and 
not finite. Contrarj' opposites are the furthest removed 
positives, as white and black. Now contradictorj- op- 
posites in a sense imply one another, but contrary 
opposites do not. White implies not white : it does not 
imply black. We might have apprehended white without 
having any conception of black, much less having proof 
of its existence. Secondly, great harm is done by such 
vague terms as ' imply ' and ' implication,' which some- 
times mean conceiving and sometimes inferring. The 
positive, when apprehended, makes us conceive the con- 
tradictory- negative, but does not make us infer that it 
exists. Are we to fall into the old sophism of arguing 
that as something is contradicted by nothing, nothing 
exists ? 

It is a common argument that the relative which 
we experience impUes the non-relative and absolute. 
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the finite implies the infinite. Tliis is an utter confu- 
sion of contradictories and contraries. The relative im- 
plies the not relative ; but the contradictory, not 
relative, is not necessarily the positive contrary, abso- 
lute, for it also indudes nothing ; and the relative, in 
implying the not relative, does not decide whether it is 
absolute or nothing. As white implies not white, but 
not necessarily black or any other particular colour, so 
the relative impUes not relative, but not necessarily the 
particular species of not relative, absolute. The same 
remark applies to the opposition of finite and infinite, 
except that in this case the term ' infinite ' is ambiguous, 
being properly the not finite, but including both that 
which is not finite, because it is nothing, and that 
which is not finite, because it extends without limit. 
The finite implies its contradictory, not its contrary : it 
imphes the negative not finite, but does not imply 
the particular positive species, the infinite which 
extends without Umit. Secondly, the relative and 
finite imply only in the sense of making us conceive 
the mere contradictories, not relative and not finite. 
The positive sides of the contradictions not only leave 
the content of the negatives undetennined, but also 
leave the question undecided whether we can infer 
that there is anything corresponding to the ideas of 
the negatives. Nor do they even give us the ideas 
till we have not only apprehended the positives, but 
also apprehended that they are relative and finite. 
The relative and the finite, then, when apprehended to 
be such, make us conceive the ideas of the not relative 
and not finite, but give us no idea of a positive some- 
thing absolute and extending without limits, much less 
make us infer that this species of not relative and not 
finite is something real as distinguished from nothing 
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at all. When we merely experience something which 
happens to be finite, we need not think of any opposite ; 
if we think of it as finite, we must have an idea of the 
not finite ; but we need not form an idea of the positive 
infinite, much less can we prove that there is sometlung 
infinite, and say, ' I experience the finite and reUtive, 
therefore there is an infinite and absolute.' Men accept 
such arguments because they think it helps to prove 
the existence of a Deity. But the finite and relative do 
not make us conceive a positive infinite absolute, much 
less infer its existence ; and theology has better argu- 
ments for a Deity than the confusion of negative and 
positive, of contradictory and contrary opposition, of 
conception anil inference, of ideas and judgments. 

Similarly, the psycliical does not imply the physical. 
The physical and tlie psychical are contraries, not con- 
tradictories. The contradictor)' of the psychical is the 
not psycliical, which may be anything else or nothing. 
Suppose that I had experienced nothing but psychical 
data. If I had never thought of them as psychical, but 
only as hot, red, and so on, I should liave had no reason 
to conceive the not psychical. If I had thought of them 
as psychical, I must then have had the bare idea of not 
psychical as its contradictory. But I should neither 
have been able to have inferred that it existed nor what 
it was. Tlie content of the idea would have been the 
bare negation or contradictory of the psychical. I 
should have had no idea of tlie physical as a positive 
contrary, much less have proved its existence. Just as 
the apprehension of white makes me conceive the idea 
of not white, but does not infer that there is any other 
colour, much less the contrary black, and just as the 
apprehension of the relative and finite makes me con- 
ceive the idea of not relative and not finite, but does not 
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infer that there is anything which is not relative and not 
finite, much less the contrary absolute and extending 
without limits, so the apprehension of the psychical 
would make me conceive the idea of not psychical, but 
would not tell me that there is anything positive which 
is not psychical, much less that it is the contrary, 
physical. To infer the existence of the positive con- 
trary, the physical, I should have required other than 
psychical data, which would, however, have been ea; 
hypothesi all the data possible. 

In all cases the existence of a contrary is a matter not 
of implication in the knowledge of the opposite con- 
trary, but a matter of independent inference. Human 
reasoning would indeed be easy, if without further 
question the moment one had ascertained a thing, one 
knew that its contrary existed ; when one had experi- 
enced white, one knew black ; when all experience had 
been of the relative and finite, one knew the absolute 
and infinite ; when aU the immediate data of all reason- 
ing were psycliical, one straightway knew that there 
are physical things. Why, one contrary does not even 
make us conceive the idea of another, much less infer its 
existence. The white makes us conceive the idea, not 
white : we want other evidence to infer the existence of 
the black. Tlie psychical makes us conceive the idea, 
not psychical: we want other evidence to prove the 
existence of the physical. A synthesis from psychical 
data to physical things must be founded on some better 
device than the fallacy of the implication of opposites. 
But in reality the whole hypothesis of such a synthesis 
is iMogical. ■ To infer physical things we require more 
thaif. psychical data, and their implications, and their 
consequences : we require physical data in the premises 
similar to the physical objects in the conclusion. 
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Tlie canons of inference, then, teach us, first, that 
from similars similars are inferred ; secondly, that what 
i8 inferred may be something new so long as it is ramilar 
to some of the data ; and thirdly, that it cannot be the 
contrary of all the data. Therefore, on the idealistic 
hypothesis that all the data are psychical, in the first 
place, what is inferred would also be psychical ; secondly, 
it Vi'outd include other p^chical subjects and other psy- 
cliical objects similar to those which ex, hypothec form 
the data of inference ; but, thirdly, it would not include 
physical things, for which there would be no analogy, 
and which are not implied in merely psychical data : for 
psychical data would not make us even conceive, much 
less infer their contraries, physical things. On the 
other hand, if some of the data are physical, what is 
inferred can be physical like the data, different yet 
similar objects, the data being in our own boilies, the 
inferred objects in the external world. 

We constantly hear at the present day of two worlds 
and their correspondence — the psychical and the physical. 
It is not the purpose of this essay to deny this anti- 
thesis, nor to depend upon it. But it is also commonly 
supposed that all the data of our knowledge belong to 
the former world, from which the latter is inferred. 
Against this hypothesis I direct this essay. If all the 
data of sense were psychical, the parity of reasoning 
would have no data to infer the physical. But the 
physical world is the object of natural science, which is 
knowledge. Therefore, not all the data of sense are 
psychical. Tliere must be similar physical data to infer 
similar physical objects. 

Such, then, are the data required by the rules of 
reasoning to infer a physical world. We began by- 
saying that, if the idealistic hypothesis led to the 
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only possible explanation of the facts, we must accept 
it even on this indirect evidence. We now see to 
what it logically leads. All that is inferred as well 
as all that is perceived, all that is immediate and all that 
is mediate, aU that is apprehended in us and all that is 
known beyond, will be psychical. That is, all known 
realities will be psychical facts of some kind or another. 
As Berkeley says, the whole known world will be mind 
and ideas ; with Hegel, thought will be being and 
being will be thought. These are the logical idealisms. 
Nothing physical, and not psychical, will be inferrible, 
still less knowable. 

This logical consequence of all psychologic^al idealism 
must be confronted with the discoveries of natural j)hilo- 
sophy. A survey of these discoveries shows an enormous 
mass of insensible and inconceivable realities, which 
are scientifically known by inference from sensible data. 
But they are physical realities, incapable of being re- 
solved into any kind of psychical fact ; ])eing insen 
sible they are not sensations, being inconceivable they 
are not ideas. It follows, therefore, that some things 
physical, and not psychical, are knowable, and not all 
known objects are psychical. 

The physical objects of scientific knowledge directly 
eliminate pure idealism. Starting synthetically from 
the common idealistic hypothesis that the sensible data 
are psychical, the pure idealist draws the strictly logical 
conclusion that all known objects, inferred from these 
psychical data of sense, must also be psychical. Accord- 
ing to him, then, there are no physical objects of know- 
ledire. His Wic is consistent, but his conclusion is 
false. He has omitted the physical world which, being 
beyond our sensations and ideas, cannot be resolved 
into sensations or ideas, but which yet is an object of 
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science — the most perfect form of knowledge. Not all 
known objects, therefore, are pByehical; some are phy- ' 
sical. Fare idealism then is false, and some form of 
realism true. As intuitive realism has already beeu 
eliminated by natural philosophy, it only remains to 
decide between the h}^thetieal realism of the coa- 
mothetic idealist and the physical realism of this essay. 
Tlie physical objects of scientific knowledge in- 
directly eUminate eosmothetic idealism with its hypo- 
thetical realism. The eosmothetic idealist tries to 
reconcile the idealistic theory, that the sensible data 
are psychical, with the realistic theory that some objects 
knowable by inference from these data are physical. 
We have found that the realistic part of his theorj- is 
correct. He has the merit of atlmitling that there are 
physical objects of knowledge : this is his superiority to 
the pure idealist. He has the merit of admitting that 
they are not intuitively perceived by sense, but inferred : 
this is his superiority to the intuitive realist. IJut he is 
illogical. Ilis defect is the inconsequence of supposing 
that physical objects, though not intuitively perceived, 
could be inferred from purely psychical data. Tint we 
have seen that all inference is by similarity, and ihoie- 
fore physical objects coidd not be inferred from purely 
psycliical data. Tlie physical would be the object 
of a new term in the conchision, absent and un- 
justified in the premises. If all tlie data of sense 
were psycliical, then, by parity of reasoning, all objects 
knowable from them would be p.sychical. But by the 
(bscoveries of science, and by the admission of the 
eosmothetic idealist, some objects knowable by inference 
from the data of sense are physical. Tlierefore not all 
the data of sense are psychical. Suhlaln comequntt 
toUitur antecedens. 
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Cosmothetic and pure idealism are mutually destruc- 
tive of each other. The former admits that some objects 
are physical, which prove that the latter is wrong in 
supposing all objects to be psychical. The latter admits 
that only psychical objects can be inferred from psychi- 
cal data, so that the former is wrong in supposing that 
physical objects are inferred from psychical data. Pure 
idealism fails to recognise, cosmothetic idealism fails to 
explain, the knowledge of an insensible and inconceiv- 
able physical world. If we combine both we destroy 
the common data of both. As the pure idealist says, 
if all the data were psychical all the objects would be 
psychical ; but as the cosmothetic idealist admits, not 
all the objects are psychical. It follows that both are 
wrong in saying all the data are psychical. Their data 
fail to explain the physical objects of scientific know- 
ledge. Science eliminates all psychological idealism. 

Meanwhile the physical objects of scientific know- 
ledge are not merely destructive of psychological 
idealism, but are also constructive of pliysical realism. 
They prove in themselves that some objects of know- 
ledge are physical, and, in combination with the logical 
rules of inference, that some data of sense must be 
physical, to infer them. Similars are inferrible oidy 
from similars. Therefore the physicid is inferrible only 
from the physical. But some objects of science are 
physical ; therefore they are inferrible oidy from physi- 
cal data. Tliese data of sense, however, though physical, 
are proved by scientific analysis to be internal ; there- 
fore the data of sense are physical olrjects within our 
nervous system, from whic'h we infer physical objects in 
the external world. This is the theory of j)hy8ical 
realism, established by the logical rules of hypothesis. 

I admit that the direct evidences are not a positive 
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proof of pliysical realism. Consciousness, alone, is even 
in favour of intuitive realism. But scientific analysis 
destroys this hypothesis by separating the sensible 
effect from the external cause, and showing that the 
sensible object must be internal. On the other hand, it 
does not show that the sensible object Is not only in- 
ternal but psychical, and therefore does not favour 
idealism. It makes the intermediate theory of physical 
realism possible, even probable. I do not believe, how- 
ever, tliat the data of sense are recoverable by any 
direct method, because from our very birth, and with 
inherited power, we overlay them with inferences. 
Hence the shipwreck of modern philosophy, which sup- 
poses its hypotheses of sensible data to ha first principles, 
and has alternated between the opposite but equally 
futile attempts to grasp pliysical thhigs l)y sense, or to 
leap from psychical data to physical things. 

I admit, therefore, that the crucial evidence must 
be indirect. Tliat hypothesis of the data of sense must 
be accepted, which explains the knowledge of the objects 
of science. This insensible, this inconceivable, this 
physical world of science is not an object of intuition, 
is not a sum of psychical sensations and ideas, is not 
inferrible from psychical sensations and ideas. Its 
knowledge then must be accounted for otherwise. It 
is inferrible from infernal and physical data, the nervous 
system sensibly affected by external objects. Tlie data 
of sense, then, are neither physical objects without, 
which are the causes not the objects of sense ; nor 
psychical objects within, from which nothing physica 
could be inferred; but physical oltjecis within, from 
which physical objects without arc inferred by all, and 
known by science. Physical realism, therefore, or the 
theorj' of internal physical data to infer external physi- 
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cal objects, is, in accordance with the logic of explana. 
tion and elimination, the only hypothesis of the data of 
sense suflBcient to explain the knowledge of the objects 
of science. It is a mental philosophy bom of natural 
philosophy, * that great mother of sciences.' ^ 

* Bacon, Nov, Org. L 80. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TlIK HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF FSTCHOLOGICAL IDEALISM. 

Aristotle remarks that we ought not only to criticise 
our opponents, but also to point out the causes of their 
errors. The origin of intuitive realism and its presen- 
tative theor}' of perception, is the inevitable tendency 
of ordinary man to confound sense with reason, and his 
sensations with his inferences. He has so lonjr been 
accustonunl to infer an external world, that at last lie 
cannot but fancy his senses perceive it. lie seems to 
himself even to be conscious that it is so, calls his con- 
fusion connnon sense, and at last defies philosophers to 
distinguish the sensible and the real. To have dis- 
abused philosophy of this confusion is one of the 
many services owed by mankind to Greek philosophers. 
The distinction of sense and reason soon dawned on the 
Greeks, and with it the discovery that the object of 
sense is not the external thing at a distance from our- 
selves, but some sort of result on our senses, from 
which the external thhig is inferred bv reason. In 
sliort, the Greek philosophers founded the representa 
tive theory of sensitive perception. But they did not 
agree about the nature of the sensible object, or repre- 
sentative of the external thing impressed on the senses. 
Without pretending to give a history of their views, we 
jjiay distinguish two great epochs: the first, that in 
which the sensible object was regarded as a corporeal 
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effect ; the second, that in which it began to be regarded 
as an incorporeal essence in our senses. In this second 
epoch the Greeks prepared the way for the theory that 
the sensible object is an incorporeal idea. But they 
never actually reached the ideaUstic theory. 

Tlie first approach to a scientific theoiy of the 
objects of knowledge is to be found in the Atomists, 
Leucippus and Democritus of Abdera, the pioneers of 
a sound philosophy of nature. To them we owe tlie 
dawn of the truth, afterwards developed into the dis- 
tinction of primary and secondar}' qualities, that the 
real and original qualities of particles are figure, position 
and arrangement, whose different combinations, together 
with motion, give rise to qualities, such as heat and 
colour, which, though really derivative, appear equally 
original to our senses. 

Tlie manner, however, in which this important doc- 
trine was presented to the world was not purely unex- 
ceptionable. The Atomists, it is true, admitted that 
there is for ever\' varietv of sensible qualitv a distinct 
mode, or schema in their language, of the original qua- 
lities ; for example, a sharp taste arises from angular, 
a sweet from round schemata. But, to say nothing of 
their crude speculations on corpuscular structure and 
motion, they fell into the fallacy of confusing the deri- 
vative quality with its sensible effect in the famous 
dictum, ' Conventionallv there is sweet, convent ionallv 
bitter, conventionally hot, conventionally cold, conven- 
tionally colour ; but really atoms and void.' ^ From 
this Atomistic identification of secondary qualities with 
their sensible effects, assisted bv the lleraclitean identity 
of contraries, it was but a short stej) to the sceptical 
theoiy of Protagoras, that all qualities are merely the 

' Scxt. Eiup. Adv, Math, vii. 135. 
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appearances in our senses, without any correqwudents 
in the fluent matter of nature. 

Tlie Atomists did not recc^ise sufficiently, the 
Sceptics not at all, the fact that derivative or secoudary 
qualities are qualities of external things. There is 
also a common tendency in modem mental philo- 
sophy to identify secondary qualities with their sen- 
sible niauife»tation8. But for every sensible quality, 
which is the product of an external object, there is a 
distinct quality in the external object. A primary 
quality is also Uke the sensible quality. A secondary 
quality, such as heat or colour, is not, indeed, like the 
sensible efiect, being a mode of a primary quality, such 
as motion ; but it is a distinct and specific variety of 
that primary quahty ; it is the motion of a diflerent kind 
of matter, it goes on independently of the sensible effect, 
and it is a knowable object of science. Thus, it has 
been discovered in natural philosophy that heat and 
light are not molar but molecular motions, that they 
are motions of sether ; that they are, i« rerum nnturd^ 
different motions of different lengths, tlie waves of mere 
heat being longer than those of light, and that they are 
so disseminated throughout the universe as to produce 
no sensible effect incalculably oftener than they excite 
touch or vision. 

It was perceived by the genius of Bacon that heat is 
of two kinds, in ordhie ad universum and in ordine ad 
sensiim, the former being an insensible mode of corpus- 
cular motion, the latter the same thing but with a rela- 
tion such as is competent to sense.' The Atomists were 
too narrow in confining heat to the sensible effect of a 
distinct mode of matter in the exteriuil world, and 
Protagoras quite wrong in denying the distinctness of 

' B*con, Won. Org. a. '20. 
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the external quality ; Bacon was right in regarding heat 
as a mode of motion in the external world, as well 
as a sensible quality in our senses. So with all other 
secondary qualities ; they are modes of primary qualities, 
but distinct modes ; they have a generic resemblance to 
other modes, but they have also specific differences. 
Sound is a vibration of air, heat and light undulations 
of ffither. 

The only plausible objection to this view would be 
that the names 'xheat,' 'light,' and so on, should be 
confined to the sensible effects and not extended to 
their external causes. It must be confessed, also, 
that so long as distinctions of things are observed, 
the use of names is comparatively unimportant. But 
names are the vehicles of distinct ideas, and it is the 
duty of every science to have some distinct name for 
every real distinction of things. The specific modes 
of primary qualities must receive some name or other. 
It will not suffice to leave the external cause of sensible 
sound to the periphrasis, vibrator)'- motion among the 
particles of an elastic aerial medium ; or that of hght to the 
periphrasis, undulations in an oethereal medium per- 
vading interstellar spaces and bodies formed of ponder- 
able matter. New names might be invented, but they are 
not forthcoming, and it is doubtful whether they would 
be superior to, and still more doubtful whether they 
would be victorious over, the old names, ' sound * and 
' light.' 

Secondary qualities are real, though derivative, 
qualities of external objects, as well as qualities of 
sensible objects ; and their names should be equally 
extensive. In support of this view, let us quote a 
passage from Professor Stokes, ' On the Beneficial Effects 
of Liglit,' all the more valuable because it was not 
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written to support any general philosophy of secondary 
qualities : — 

'Beyond bath eml^ of the visible spectrum there lie 
radiations which do not affect the eye, but are never- 
theless, as we have every reason to beUeve, of the same 
physical n,i.ture as tl - -' ■ ' -■> ,^ fj-Q,,, which tliey do 
not differ by any inh As the agent which 

excites virion has 1 "om time immemorial 

"light," or whatevei corresponding term in 

other languages, it v nient to use the same 

word to designate .sidered in itself, and 

irrespectively of it )r exciting vision, a 

capacity which won! d as a mere accident 

of light, in the technical logical sense of that word. 
Accordingly I shall now use the word " light " to 
designate what, for want of a better term, I have just 
been calling '* radiation," a word which would more 
properly denote the process of radiation than the thing 
radiated, be it the material or immaterial, be it matter 
or undulations ' (p. 6). 

Qualities, then, as distinguished by natural philo- 
sophy, are divided as follows : — 

I. External, in ordine ad universum. 

1. Primary, original qualities; e.g. duration, 

extension, motion. 

2. Secondary, specific modes of primary quali- 

ties ; e.g. sound, heat, light, as modes of 
motion. 

n. Internal, in ordine ad sensum. 

1 . Primary, and like external primary- qualities, 

which cause them. 

2, Secondary, unlike external secondary quali- 

ties, which cause them. 
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It is to be noticed, in this division, that the derivative 
character of secondary quaUties refers not to their 
sensible but to their external aspect. As sensible, we 
apprehend them in exactly the same way. Again, the 
ordinary man infers external quaUties ahke in both 
cases. The difference entirely arises when the scientific 
man begins to infer that external secondary are modes of 
primary qualities, because their sensil)le effects are so 
similar to those of primary qualities ; for instance, tliat 
the effects of external sound, heat and liglit are tlie 
effects of motion by the laws of motion. 

To the Atomists is due, not only the foundation of 
the theory of primary and secondary (qualities, but also 
the discovery that the object of sense is not the external 
thing itself, but an effect produced by the external thing 
on the senses. They supposed that effluxes, continually 
thrown off from bodies, come into contact with our 
organs.^ They thus anticipated modern physical inquiry 
on the senses, although their necessary ignorance of the 
laws of motion prevented them from realising the vibra- 
tions and undulations, which have taken the plac^e of 
emissions, in the case of hearing, sight, and the perception 
of temperature by touch. Tlie consequence of this sup- 
position to the theory of knowledge in Greek pliilosophy 
was that its immediate object was henceforsvard gene- 
rally agreed to be not the thing at a distance, but a 
result of the thing on the organs of sense. 

In the Atomistic theory the immediate object of 
sense, though internal and representative, is neither im- 
material nor psychical : it is a physical objec*t. This 
point has never been disproved. Modern physiology, as 
we have seen, has brought the motions of matter as far 

' Arist. De Divin. per Somn, 2 = 464 A 6 (Berlin ed.) ; cf. Plut. Be Phw. 
Phil, iv. 8. 
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as the physical substances of the nerves ; but it lias 
never shown that thia physical object is con^ert-ecl into 
a psychical sensation, either at the extremities of the 
nerves, or in the nervous fibres, or in the nerve centres, 
or in the brain itself, or beyond it. Why, then, should 
we not perceive the ohvsical effect in our internal 
organs ? 

The physical chai immediate object of 

sensible knowledge w st forgollen. It sur- 

vived in the Epicures . It even left a relic 

in the philosophy i o always represents 

sensation as a raol icated from matter 

through body to soi ^use never appears in 

any Platonic dialogue as a part of the soul, nor the 
sensible object as something purely psychical. It is not 
in his theory of sense, but of reason, that Plato becomes 
idealistic. The objects of sense are, according to him, 
results of material motion communicated from body to 
soul ; the objects of rational knowledge are results com- 
municated from immaterial ' forms ' to the pure soul. 

Aristotle was the author of a new theory of the sen- 
sible object. He had an aversion to atomism, perhaps 
because he confused it with materialism. For atoms he 
substituted primary matter; instead of figure, position, 
and arrangement, he regarded heat and cold, dry and 
liquid, as its primary contrarieties.^ The Atomists 
considered the external thing to be wholly corporeal ; 
Aristotle divided it into two heterogeneous substances 
— corporeal matter and incorporeal form ^ — the former 
of which was difierent for each individual, the latter the 
same for all individuals of one kind. While the Atomists 
had held that the sensible object which results from the 
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external thing is a corporeal efflux, Aristotle persuaded 
himself and his followers that it is the identical incor- 
poreal form transferred without the different corporeal 
matter from the external thing into the sensitive faculty, 
as an impression is transferred without the metal from 
a metallic seal into wax.^ For example, vision, accord- 
ing to him, receives the essence of white without the 
matter of the external wax into the visual faculty. 
Hence his distinction of nutrition and sensation : in 
nutrition we receive the whole thing, in sense the form 
without the matter of the thing. He agreed, indeed, 
with his predecessors in the fundamental point that the 
external thing is not presented, but that the sensible 
object presented is a representative result of the external 
thing. But this object in our senses, which, according 
to the Atomists, w^as a corporeal efflux, was, according 
to Aristotle, an incorporeal form, called by himself 
aia-dyjrov cI8o9, and by his scholastic followers, species 
sensibilis. From his time onwards, the object of sense 
began to be usually regarded as not only internal, but 
also incorporeal, though not yet as a purely psychical 
object. 

Aristotle's new theory of the object and nature of 
sensitive perception is charged with errors. He substi- 
tuted for the explanation of the world by particles, the 
abstractions of matter and form ; he inverted the real 
order of primary and secondary by making heat and 
cold original qualities ; he arbitrarily severed a single 
corporeal thing into a corporeal and an incorporeal half, 
and by this latter figment endeavoured to explain the 
object of sense. We see here the beginning of the false 
hypothesis that the object of sense is not a corporeal 
fact. Aristotle was right in thinking that sense does 

* Arist. De An, ii. 12. 
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not perceive the external thing, wrong in liiinking that 
what it perceives within is an incorporeal form, 

Hamilton hag misunderstood these Aristotelian errors.' 
He says truly enough that Aristotle distinguishes proper 
from common objects of sense,' and that tlie former 
agree with the aecon(larv_ fh<i l.ttter with primary quali- 
ties. But he misses nt by supposing that 
Aristotle meant to mier from the latter. 
Aristotle distinguia id common sensibles 
solely in relation to which perceive them. 
Heat and cold, for e; iroper sensible objects 
of touch ; but so fa regarded by Aristotle 
as secondary quahtiei ne pair of his primary 
contrarieties of matter. The classification into comniuu 
and proper is not intended by Aristotle for a classifica- 
tion into primary and set^ondary ; so far from it, his 
primary qualities are falsely taken from what are really 
secondary qualities, heat and cold, dry and moist. 

Secondly, Hamilton rightly says that Aristotle calls 
such qualities as heat and cold affective qualities, be- 
cause they produce affections in us.' But we must not 
therefore infer that he meant either that they produce 
this effect through insensible primary qualities, or that 
they are themselves mere affections in us, or that, being 
qualities outside, the affections are not fike them. These 
are opinions of people who hold an atomistic theory 
of primary and secondary quahties, but they are not 
Aristotelian. In fact, the most fundamental defect in 
Aristotle's natural philosophy is the supposition that 
heat and cold are primary contrarieties of matter in- 
capable of further resolution. His opinion was that 

' See Beid's Works, ed. by Hamilton, Note D, on Primary and 
Secondary Qnalities. 

' Ariel. De An. ii. 0. » Id. Cat. 8=0 A 28 iej. 
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heat and cold are real and original qualities of matter, 
derived from no others, and that they produce in us 
affections of heat and cold similar to themselves. Tliis, 
morever, was his theory of the perception of all 
qualities. 

Thirdly, Hamilton is right in saying that, according 
to Aristotle, there is an identity between the external 
object and the object perceived.^ Ihit he is wrong in 
inferring from this identification that, according to 
Aristotle, the external object is presentatively perceived 
without any intermediate object. The identity is not of 
existence but of essence, not numerical but specific, 
not numero but specie, Aristotle supposed that in all 
members of a kind there is one fonn, and that, when 
one meml>er of a kind produces another member, it pro- 
pagates the form, or, as we say to this day in organisms, 
the species, from its own matter to the matter of the 
new recipient of the form or species. Thus he supposed 
man to beget man.^ Ilence, in sensible knowledge, he 
supposed that the external object propagates the form 
of the sensible quality, such as heat, without its own 
matter into the matter of the sense, which thus receives 
the form or species of heat into its own matter without 
receiving the matter of the body which propagates the 
heat. Therefore the hot body and the hot affection of 
sense are the same only as the impression on the seal 
is the same as the impression on the wax, or as the 
father is the same as the son ; that is, the same in form 
or essence, not in matter or existence, the same specie 
but different numero^ like but not the same objects. 

According to Aristotle, then, the sensible object is 
not numerically identical with the sensible object, but 

' Arist. Be AnAu, 2 = 425 B 25-7. 

'' Id. Met Z 7 8, cap. 1033 B 29-1034 A 8. 
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only identical in essence. It is the form or species, 
without the matter of the external object, propagated 
into the senses. Aristotle was no intuitive realist. He 
held, indeed, that sense perceives the identical essence 
of the external thing, but not the external thing itself; 
and he held that it receives this essence into the sensi- 
tive faculty, and doe lend it in the external 
world. In short, 1 i a new fonn of repre- 
sentation, in which if sense was regarded 
no longer as a corp hut as an incorporeal 
essence n_-cei\-ed \\ rporeal matter from a 
corporeal object iiiti ind there perceived. 

As the objects ( nowledge are sensible 

species, so the objects ol' rational knowledge are intel- 
ligible species, according to Aristotle. The difference 
is in the mode of production. The former are propa- 
gated by external objects into the sensitive faculty, the 
latter by active intelligence into passive intelligence. 
Aristotle has not explained this mysterious influence of 
intelligence on inteUigence in the same soul ; nor is it 
probable that he proceeded on any other fact than the 
consciousness that, while we depend on externals to 
perceive, we can command our own thoughts. It would 
be, however, useless to go into this question. The 
important point for our present purpose is that both 
sensible and intelligible species are, in the view of 
Aristotle, immaterial, not material, objects. In his philo- 
sophy, for the first time, we come to the view that all 
the immediate objects of knowledge are immaterial facts. 

We must not therefore fly to the supposition that 
Aristotle thought them to be psychical because they 
were immaterial. We have not yet exhausted the mys- 
teries of the Aristotelian form. A form is supposed 
by him to be not oidy one in connection with many 
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matters of different members of tlie same kind, but also 
to be something different from matter, even when so 
closely conjoined with matter in fact, and so inseparable 
from it in definition, as concavity with nose in snubnose, 
and soul with body in an animal. Every form, the foi-m 
of a triangle, the form of a stone, the form of a house, 
is an immaterial substan'ce, even when conjoined witli 
matter in a material substance. The form of God Him- 
self is pure, not in the sense of being less material than 
other forms, but only in the sense of never being con- 
joined with matter. Hence, sensible and intelligible 
species or forms are immaterial, not because they are 
ill the soul, but simply because all forms are inunaterial, 
according to Aristotle, who thought that if I per- 
ceive a white pai)er, I receive from the paper into my 
sensitive faculty an identical essence of white, which 
was already incorporeal in the paper before it was com- 
municated to the sensitive faculty of my soul. The 
object of sense, then, had, in his philosophy, ceased to 
be material, but had not yet become a psychical fact : 
it is an essence, which is not matter, whether it is 
without or within a soul. 

Descartes completed the separation of the sensible 
object from the external world. The Atomists had 
taken the first step by discovering that the object of 
sense is not the external thing, but an internal effect ; 
but they admitted that it is, like its external cause, 
purely physical, and no more has been proved to this 
very day. Aristotle, however, had proceeded to apply 
the hypothesis of incorporeal forms to sense, and sup- 
posed that the obj(*ct of sense is a sensible species, 
similar to the physical cause in identical incorporeal 
essence, but not in diverse corporeal matter. It remained 
for Descartes to take the final step and destroy the last 
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vestige of resemblance to the physical i:;uisi' by ideiili- 
fying the object ol" seuse with a psychical idea. 

The history of philosophy had insensibly led, or 
rather misled, Descartes into his ideal Iheorj', In the 
philosopliy of Aristotle tlie incorporeal is wider tlian 
the psyrhical, because all esseuoea are incorporeal even 
in physical things. iterval between ancient 

and modern philos pothesis of the incor- 

porealism of esseu rediled, partly by the 

attacks of Nominal re successfully by the 

revival of natural and especially by the 

return to Atomism, by Bacon, from whom 

it passed to Desci i discovered that the 

essence of anything physical is nothing but a uniform 
mode of its matter.' Descartes thought that it is only 
a psychical idea.* In these circumstances his hypo- 
thesis of the sensible object developed itself, as it 
were, from the course of history. The sensible object 
had been identified by Aristotle with the incorporeal 
essence ; the incorporeal had been recently expunged 
by Bacon from the physical world ; the essence was 
limited by Descartes himself to the psychical idea. 
What more natural than to regard the sensible object 
also as a psychical idea ? 

Descartes, it is true, went back to the Aiomisis 
for the analysis of nature into coq)uscles. He might 
also, esi>ecially since Galen's disco%'eries in tlie nervous 
system, have restored the Atomistic theory that the 
object of sense is a physical effect on our organs, and 
have added that it is an effect on the nervous system. 
His writings do, indeed, show that he was not always 
certain whether the sensible effect is physical or psy- 
chical. Sometimes he even seems ahnost to express 

' Noa. Org. L 61 ; ii. 17, 20, 52. ' Princ. i. 58, 
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himself as if the idea itself were not distinct from the 
nervous imprint. But he finally and deliberately sepa- 
rated it from the physical effect in the brain in his 
Replies to the Objections raised against his Medita- 
tions. The ' Responsio ad Secundas Objectiones ' con- 
tains a synthetic statement of reasons for the exist- 
ence of God, arranged in geometrical order, and the 
second definition is a formal definition of the idea, as 
follows : — 

' By the name, Idea, I understand that form of any 
thought, by whose immediate perception I am conscious 
of that same thought; so that I can express nothing 
in words in understanding that which I say, but that 
from tliis ver}^ fact it is certain there is in me an idea 
of that which is signified by those words. And so 
it is not only the images depicted in the fancy that I 
call ideas : nay, these I here by no means call ideas, 
so far as they are depicted in the corporeal fancy, 
that is, in some part of the brain, but only so far as 
they inform the mind itself turned towards that part 
of the brahi.' 

The influence of Descartes did not at once make 
itself felt in all parts of philosophy. English natural 
philosophy in this as in other matters took an indepen- 
dent course, which accounts for one finding Aristotle's 
theory of the sensible object surviving in Newton's 
Optics. In Quajst. 20 Newton asks : ' Annon sensorium 
animalium est locus cui substantia sentiens adest, et 
in quem sensibiles rerum species per nervos et cerebrum 
deferuntur, ut ibi praesentes a pra^sente sentiri possint ? ' 
Similarly English theology did not at first think it 
necessary to salvation to consider sensible objects, or 
sensation, or even consciousness itself, to be psy- 
chical, as we may see from the following passage in 
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'Tritheism charged upon Dr. Sherlock's new Notion 
of the Trinity,' by a Divine of the Church of Eng- 
land ^ : — 

^ I deny that there is any such thing as sensation, 
whether internal or external, belonging to spirits not 
vitally united to organised bodies. For sensation is 
properly the perception of a sensible object by a sensible 
species of it imprinted upon and received into the proper 
organ by which each sensitive faculty operates and 
exerts itself. This, I say, is sensation, and accordingly, 
as it is external or internal, so it has external or internal 
organs allotted to it ; but still both of them corporeal. 
And therefore for this man to talk of spiritual sensa- 
tion is nonsense and a contradiction in the terms, and 
consequently not to be allowed' (p. 15). 

But mental philosophers, not only on the Continent 
but also in England, more quickly received the ]iyj)o- 
thesis of a psychical object of sense. At first, Locke 
simply accepted the Cartesian * idea.' Then Hume dis- 
tinguished the ' impression ' from the idea. Kant made 
' pha^nomenon ' the fashionable term. Mill preferred 
* sensation.' But all agree in some psychical object or 
other. Moreover, mental physiologists have passed over 
from Aristotle and Newton to Descartes, when they 
ought rather to have retraced their steps from Newton 
.through Aristotle to the Atomists. The Cartesian hypo- 
thesis, that the object of sense is a purely psychical idea, 
is not so near the truth as Aristotle's hypothesis, that 
it is an incorporeal but not psychical species in the 
sensitive faculty ; nor is the Aristotelian so near as the 
Atomistic hypothesis, that it is a purely pliysical eflect 
on the bodily organs. AU that is required to make 
this last, or rather this first, the truth is to substitute 

> Dr. South. 
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for effluxes mechanical motions, and for the bodily- 
organs the nervous system sensibly affected. 

' Meanwhile/ says Bacon, * let nobody expect great 
progress in the sciences (especially on their productive 
side) unless natural philosophy has been extended to 
the special sciences, and the special sciences reduced to 
natural philosophy. Hence it happens that astronomy, 
optics, music, most of the mechanical arts, and (what 
may seem more strange) moral and political philosophy, 
and the logical sciences, have little or no extent in 
depth, but only slide over the surface and variety 
of things : because, as soon as those special sciences 
have been divided and established, they are no longer 
nourished by natural philosophy ; which, from the 
sources and true contemplations of the motions, rays, 
sounds, texture, and structure of bodies, affections, and 
intellectual apprehensions, had been able to impart to 
them new force and increase. It is not at all wonderful, 
if sciences do not grow, when they have been separated 
from their roots.' ^ The revival of Atomism by Bacon, 
together with the gradual estabhshment of the laws of 
motion in mechanics, from Galileo to Newton, produced an 
instauration of natural philosophy. Let us now, in the 
same spirit, return to natural philosophy, in order to 
restore mental philosophy. ' Literitus rei arcetur per 
reductionem ejus ad principia.' 

^ Bacon, Nov. Org, i. 80. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DESCARTES. 

PniLOSOPnY ought to begin in doubt. But I cannot 
doubt that I think. Cogito, ergo sum. As a thinking 
being, I am a soul, distinct from the body. Soul is 
thinking substance; body is extended substance; they 
are heterogeneous to each other. The soul immediately 
apprehends ideas, innate, adventitious, and fictitious. 
The clearness and distinctness of ideas are a criterion of 
truth, and by the veracity of God, enable me to know 
objects beyond ideas. Starting from ideas, I infer a 
physical world of bodies and insensible corpuscles, whose 
qualities are partly like and partly unlike those which I 
perceive as sensible ideas, and whose insensible modes 
produce sensible ideas. These are the cardinal points 
of Cartesian idealism. 

CogitOj ergo sum. — ^I think, therefore I am. This is 
the indubitable fact, which Descartes had the undying 
merit of elevating into a principle in mental philosophy. 
The proposition was not new. Aristotle asserted our 
consciousness of our operations,^ and even recognised 
tliis fact as a proof of our existence. But he did not 
convert the proposition into a psychological principle. 
He rightly founded the distinctions of operations on the 
distinctions of their objects: hence his discovery of 
nearly all that is known in mental philosophy. He 

» Eth. Nic. ix. 9, 9. 
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wrongly neglected the consciousness of the operations 
about those objects : hence his tendency to dogmatism. 
Descartes supplied a defect in psychology when he 
discovered the necessity of using as a principle the con- 
sciousness which says to each of us: 'I think; that 
is, I feel, perceive, remember, imagine, judge, reason, 
desire, will : I therefore am/ 

It is a principle. Is it the only principle of psycho- 
logy ? How far will this conscious fact, that I am, carry 
me? I am conscious that I am a thinking subject. 
But two further questions immediately present them- 
selves : what am I, and what do I apprehend ? What 
is the thinking subject, and what the apprehended ob- 
ject? Now the mere consciousness that I think will 
not of itself solve the nature of either subject or object. 
The new principle of thinking was no more fitted than 
the old principle of contradiction to be a universal 
source of all philosophy : it must be accepted, without 
pledging us to all the Cartesian deductions. 

What is the thinking subject ? What am I ? Tliis 
terrific question is answered by Descartes, as if it im- 
mediately followed from the principle, I think therefore 
I am, but really by another argument. He cannot say, 
I am conscious that I now think, as soul, without a 
body. He therefore substitutes the h}'pothesis, I can 
suppose that I had no body and was still thinking. He 
then concludes that I, as thinking subject, am not body 
but soul. Tlius, by an easy transition, he leads his 
readers from thinking subject to soul, and makes, not 
the original principle, but an hypothesis and a problem- 
atic conclusion the real premises of his philosophy. 

In order that we may feel the weakness of this 7wn 
sequitur, let us quote from the * Discussion on Metliod,' 
Part lY., the passage which immediately follows tlie 
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enunciation of the principle, I think therefore I 
am : — 

* In the next place, I attentively examined what I 
was, and as I observed that I could suppose that I had 
no body, and that there was no world nor any place in 
which I might be ; but that I could not therefore sup- 
pose that I was not ; and that, on the contrary, from 
the very circumstance that I thought to doubt of the 
truth of other things, it most clearly and certainly fol- 
lowed that I was ; while, on the other hand, if I had 
only ceased to think, although all the other objects 
which I had ever imagined had been in reality existent, 
I would have had no reason to believe that I existed ; I 
thence concluded that I was a substance whose whole 
essence or nature consists only in thinking, and which, 
that it may exist, has need of no place, nor is dependent 
on any material thing ; so that " I," that is to say, the 
mind by which I am what I am, is plainly distinct from 
the body, and is even more easily known than the 
latter, and is such, that although the latter were not, it 
would still continue to be all that it is/ 

* I could suppose I had no body.' What is the 
nature of this proposition ? It is an hypothesis of what 
might be but is not. I am not conscious that I have no 
body ; I am at best only conscious of the supposition, 
which does not become any less a supposition through 
my being conscious of making it. Nor is it deduced 
from the consciousness that I think, but is a separate 
hypothesis. Again, how do we get to the proposition, 
I am a thinking substance wholly distinct from the 
body ? It is a conclusion not from the original principle 
alone, but also from the subsequent hypothesis, requiring 
also a second hypothesis, that without a body I should 
still be thinking. 
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We must, therefore, most carefully distinguisli the 
original principle, coffito, ergo sum^ from the subsequent 
conclusion, I am a soul. In the first place, I am con- 
scious of the former, not of the latter. I am conscious 
that I am a thinking subject : I am not conscious that 
this thinking subject is not body but soul. Secondly, 
in order to deduce the conclusion, the principle requires 
the intervention of two hypotheses — that I could have 
no body and that I should still be thinking ; and in both 
cases I am conscious of making the suppositions, but 
not conscious of the facts that I have no body and am 
still thinking. But sectetur partem ccndusio deteriorem. 
An hypothetical premise produces an hypothetical con- 
clusion. The conclusion, then, that the thinking subject 
is not body but soul, has not the certainty of the 
principle, cogito, ergo sum^ but is vitiated by the hypo- 
theses combined with it. TIius does Descartes lead his 
reader to confuse the thinker and the soul, and transfer 
the conscious certainty of being res cogitans to the hypo- 
thesis of being res a corpore plane distincta. 

That I am a thinking subject is a fact of conscious- 
ness ; but what I am, as thinking subject, is a matter of 
argument. There are three possible alternatives: the 
body, the soul, the man. Nor can we decide between 
these three alternatives by consciousness alone. Con- 
sciousness, without h3rpothesis, never made a philoso- 
pher either a materialist or a spiritualist. We must 
not make a fetish of consciousness, but interrogate it 
carefully, remember its superficiaUty, add to it observa- 
tion, and combine both with reasoning. 

In discussions of this kind a false issue is generally 
raised at once by speaking of the consciousness of 
thoughts. This is an abstraction, useful indeed for 
some purposes, but still an abstraction, or rather a 
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double abstraction. There is no such a thin<j as con- 
sciousness, and no such a thing as a thought; I am 
conscious, and I am conscious that I think. Conscious- 
ness and thought are not there, waiting for a subject ; 
tliey already have a subject, or rather subjects — ^myself, 
yourself, every other thinker. Descartes, in a great 
measure at all events, avoided this fallacy of hypostasis- 
ing abstractions. He was aware that there is no con- 
sciousness of thoughts, but I am conscious that I think. 
He surreptitiously changed the thinker into soul, but 
not into abstract thoughts. Those modern philosophers 
who suppose consciousness of thoughts are not votaries 
of consciousness, but victims of abstraction. 

I am, then, not thoughts, but a thinker or thinking 
subject. But what is this subject which thinks ? What 
part of me is the factor, or what parts are the factors of 
thinking ? In this mortal state, in which I cannot ap- 
prehend myself without my body, I am not conscious 
that I think without my body. Nay, I am conscious that 
I think with my body. Whatever operation T take, I in- 
variably find that I am conscious, not of the operation, 
which I may afterwards abstract, but of myself per- 
forming it ; I am not conscious that I perform it by my 
soul without my body, because, though I am conscious 
that I am a thinking subject, I am not conscious that 
this is a soul ; nor am I conscious that I do it by my 
body without my soul, for reasons to follow presently. 
I am conscious that I perform every operation by my 
body, partly, somehow, and somewhere. I consciously 
feel pleased and pained in various parts of my body. I 
cannot disengage my consciousness of toothache from 
my mouth, or of headache from my head. I am con- 
scious of using my bo<lily senses in touch, taste, vision, 
hearin<?, and smell. I do not consciouslv first feel the 
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sensation and then refer it to the bodily member ; I am 
not conscious of these two steps. Beasoning is the 
highest kind of thinking ; I am conscious of doing it 
in my head, and by no force of abstraction can I get it 
out of my head. Similarly I am conscious that I will 
in my head, and I am conscious that my head may ache 
with reasoning, and deliberating, and resolving. My 
body is not a mere companion but a conscious partner 
of all my thoughts. 

But consciousness is a superficial power. In speak- 
ing of the data of sense I remarked that by an illusion, 
arising from the confusion of sense and inference, we- 
cannot help seeming to be conscious that sense per- 
ceives an external object, though we can make ourselves 
independent of the illusion by science, which dis- 
tinguishes the external from the sensible. There is a 
shnilar illusion about our consciousness of the thinking 
subject, and fortunately we can explain it and conquer 
it by science. The illusion is that we perform some of 
our operations on the surfaces by the superficial mem- 
bers of our bodies. Tlie causes of the illusion are that 
we often observe the outer surfaces of our bodies when 
we are performing an internal operation, and we are at 
the same time unconscious of the inner structures and 
motions of our nerves and brain. The way to make 
ourselves conquer the illusion is by the study of science, 
which shows that what performs the operation is not 
the outer surface but the inner nervous system. For 
example, we are conscious that we see something red 
somehow by our bodily organs of sight. Xow, though 
we are sensible of the optic nerve so far as it is sensibly 
affected with red, we are neither sensible nor conscious 
of it as nervously constituted. But from very early 
infancy we observe, i.e. directly infer from sensation, 
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the surfaces of our bodies. By putting our liands on 
our eyes we find that they no longer see red, and we 
infer that it was our eyes that saw red. It is so with 
all our external senses, as they are called from this 
illusion of observation. Not consciousness, but obser- 
vation from very early infancy, made us believe that it 
was the periphery that is sensitive. But the inference 
became automatic before we were attentively conscious, 
and we cannot help seeming to be conscious that our 
eyes see. Eeally, however, as science discovers at last, 
the eyes are but avenues to vision, and what sees is not 
our eyes but the optic nerve in connection with the 
brain. A more comphcated instance is when a person 
who has lost a limb believes that the pain, which he 
really feels in the nerves, is still in the limb. His con- 
sciousness told him but vaguely where he feels the pain, 
his observations connected it with the surface of the 
limb; hence the illusion. Science alone can conquer 
such illusions of observation. 

The rough-and-ready way of dealing with this evi- 
dence is to draw the further inference that we do not 
localise any operation except by observation and ana- 
tomy, and that consciousness has nothing to do with the 
body. But this inference goes far beyond the facts. 
Observation is limited to the surface of the body, but 
the operations, of which we are conscious, are not. 
Now, even when they are purely internal, we are still 
conscious that they are somehow performed by the 
body, without observation and before science. For 
example, we are conscious of the pangs of hunger in 
the region of the stomach, to descend to the depths of 
consciousness : to rise to its summit, we are conscious 
of the process of reasoning in the region of the head. 
But in neither case does observation of the surface of 
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the body reveal the whereabouts of the operation : yet 
we are conscious of the body performing it, without 
waiting for science. 

But there is another defect, for which the conscious- 
ness of the body as a factor in thinking is responsible. 
It tells me very indefinitely what part is engaged in a 
particular operation. The cause of this indefiniteness 
is the unconsciousness of nervous structure and motion. 
The correction of it is the science of nervous structure 
and motion. Thus, confining ourselves entirely to in- 
ternal operations, the locality of which is not accessible 
to external observation, I am conscious of the pain of 
hunger somewhere in the region of the stomach ; science 
reduces this indefinite verdict to definiteness by proving 
tlie connection of the nerves of that region with the 
brain. Consciousness again says indefinitely, ' I think 
in my head ' ; science tells m6, * Yes, in your brain.' 

Here science only corrects consciousness : it does not 
contradict it. Consciousness apprehends the indefinite 
region at work, science discovers the definite nervous 
structure in the direction of that region. Secondly, 
unless consciousness apprehended the region, science 
could not assign the nervous structure ; if we were not 
already conscious of reasoning in the head, anatomy 
would not convince us that we reason in tlie brain. 
Thirdly, sometimes consciousness apprehends the region 
without science having yet discovered tlie nervous 
structure ; for example, we are conscious, in what is 
inadequately called muscular sense, not indeed of mus- 
cular motion but of the action of our limbs, though 
but vaguely and indefinitely ; but on this occasion 
science is still more vague and indefinite, having dis- 
covered the nervous mechanism of muscular motion, 
but not of muscular sense. Finally, however wrong 
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consciousness may be in the definite locality of a parti- 
cular operation, science never disproves that we are 
conscious of its being performed somewhere in the 
body. I am conscious that I perform all my operations 
somehow or another, partly by the body, with more or 
less definiteness ; science discovers the definite locality, 
still within the body. 

There are two points, which sometimes appear in 
biological treatises, but are not proved. In the first 
place, as we have already seen, there is no biological 
proof that cerebral motion is transmuted into a psy- 
chical sensation. Secondly, biologists often distinguish 
a sensation from its locaUsation ; at the same time they 
sometimes confuse its localisation in the body with the 
inference of its external cause. There is a great differ- 
ence between a sensation of an internal sensible object 
and the inference of its external cause, as we have 
already seen in this essay. But there is no difference 
between the sensation and its internal localisation in 
the sentient subject ; there is no proof of these two 
steps. I am conscious of the sensation in a locality of 
my body. Neither consciousness nor science proves 
that I first have a sensation, then localise it in my 
body, and, thirdly, infer its external cause. They prove 
together that I first have a sensation located in some 
part of my body, and then infer the external cause 
which produces it. 

There is another point, which is proved in biology, 
but does not disprove the consciousness of the body as 
a factor in thinking. I refer to subjective sensations. 
We have sensations similar to our ordinary sensations, 
but not produced by the ordinary external cause. Thus, 
a prize-fighter may be made by a blow to see stars ; a 
drunkard under the influence of delirium tremens may 
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have a vision of the devil. Sucli Bensations are excel- 
lent instances to sliow that the sensible object is different j 
from the external original, and ia not always caused by- 
it ; that there are internal causes of sensations in the , 
nerves ; and that tlie superficial structure of the eye is . 
a cause, not a subject, of vision. But they do not show ' 
that the soul is the sole subject of vision. A prize- J 
fighter seeing stars, a drunkard's vision of the devil, | 
are odd proofs of psycliical sensations. The term ' sub- I 
jective ' sensations is misleading, because, in the recent ] 
sense of the word, it suggests ' psj'chical,' without 
proving it. 

There is uo evidence that sensation, or any other 
operation, i^ purely psychical. There is e^'idence that 
the body is a factor in all thinking. It is the evidence 
of consciousness, interpreted by science. I am not 
conscious first of a sensation, and then of its locali- 
sation. I am conscious that I feel, perceive, reason, 
will, partly by my body. External observation connects 
some of these operations with the surface of the body. 
Science shows that I do all of them by my nervous 
system. Science dispels the illusion of observation, and 
corrects the indefiniteness of consciousness. Science 
further traces the continuity of the nervous system, and 
leaves no gap for purely psychical operations. Now, 
ordinary and scientific observation being limited to the 
body, if I were only conscious of mere thinking, I should 
know my body only as an unthinking cause. But when 
I cannot be conscious that I perform any operation 
without being conscious that I perform it somehow in 
my body, that I feel headache, that I use my bodily 
senses to see, touch, hear, and so on, and tliat I reason 
in my head, scientific observation becomes an inter- 
preter of my consciousness that I use my body to think. 
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and shows that the part which I use is the brain in con- 
nection with the nervous system. The body is a patent 
factor of the thinking subject. Tlie neglect of it is the 
fallacy of spiritualism. 

It does not follow that the body is the sole factor of 
thinking. Man does not know the whole of himself, 
either by consciousness or by scientific observation ; the 
former is superficial, the latter limited. I am conscious 
that I perform my operations partly by my body : science 
observes the nervous system, and in combination with 
consciousness, infers that the nervous system is that by 
which the body in part performs these operations. But 
I am not conscious that my body, nor does science 
observe that the nervous system, is the w^hole thinking 
subject. There is no operation which can be traced 
throughout its whole course. I am conscious that I 
use my bodily senses in sensation and my head in 
reasoning. Science observes the nervous system and 
brain. But it has not solved the problem of nervous 
and cerebral motion. If it solved that problem, it would 
still remain to prove that nervous motion is completely 
identical with the operation of which I am conscious. 
It is partly so, because I am conscious of partly per- 
forming the operation by the body, in which science ob- 
serves the nervous system and the motion it performs 
during the operation. But it is another thing to prove 
that the conscious operation and the nervous motion 
are completely identical, because I am conscious of the 
operation without observing it, and science observes 
the motion without being conscious of it. This differ- 
ence of evidence does not, indeed, prove a complete 
difierence, because nervous motion and conscious opera- 
tion may be the same fact approached from difierent 
sides, but the very difference of evidence makes it diffi- 
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cult to prove a complete ideality of fact. Another 
evidence might be evoked — the method of explanatioa. 
If all the facts of conscious operations were known, and 
nervous motions were known, it might be urged that 
the former are explicable by the latter, as the facts of 
light are explicable by undulating motion. But there 
is a great difference in the two cases. In the case of 
light, we can say that its facts are such as the known 
effects of undulation by the laws of motion. But the 
operations, of which we are conscious, do not seem to 
consciousness to be the kind of effects produced by any 
known motion according to any known laws of motion. 
There is a latent factor in all thinking, the soul. The 
neglect of it is the defect of materialism. 

Two opposite errors must be avoided, spiritualism 
and materialism. The former neglects the patent, the 
latter the latent, factor of the thinking subject. Tlie 
former despises the consciousness of the body as a factor, 
and the science of the nervous system as the part of 
that factor, engaged in every conscious operation : the 
latter transgresses the limits of science. Hence the 
fonner falsely supposes the subject to be all soul, the 
latter all body. Both neglect the man ; yet as men we 
think. There is room for an intermediate tlieors' of the 
thinking subject; for a theory which is founded on the 
combined evidence of consciousness, of observation, 
ordinar}^ and scientific, and of reasonhig about oneself ; 
for a theory which avoids the opposite difficulties of 
disturbing the physical continuity of the nervous system, 
and of inventing a mere parallelism of neurosis and 
psychosis. I suppose that brain and soul are co-opera- 
tive factors in all conscious operations, in passive opera- 
tions together affected by external causes, in active 
operations together producing external effects. The 
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thinking subject is man, thinking partly by his body, 
tliat is, his nervous cerebral system, and partly by a 
latent factor, his soul, co-operating, as by the composi- 
tion of forces, in every operation. 

But what are the objects which I apprehend in think- 
ing ? This is the second question, suggested by the 
consciousness that I think, but not answerable without 
further argument. Descartes assumed that all the 
immediate objects are psychical ideas, while physical 
things are only mediate objects known through the 
medium of ideas. So far as this theory recognises the 
distinction between the internal objects of sense and 
external objects of inference, it is correct, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific evidences already given in the 
First Part of this essay. But it contains a further sup- 
position, namely, that objects of sense and all other 
immediate objects are not only internal but psychical, 
are ideas. Descartes never proved tliis ideal theory. 

In the Third Meditation we find the following 
passage : — 

* Nevertheless I before received and admitted many 
tilings as wholly certain and manifest, which yet I after- 
wards found to be doubtful. Wliat, then, were those ? 
They were the earth, the sky, the stars, and all the other 
objects which I was in the habit of perceiving by the 
senses. But what was it that I clearly (and distinctly) 
perceived in them ? Nothing more than that the ideas 
and the thoughts of those objects were presented to my 
mind. And even now I do not deny that these ideas 
are found in my mind. But there was yet another 
thing which I affirmed, and which, from having been 
accustomed to beheve it, I thought I clearly perceived, 
although, in truth, I did not perceive it at all ; I mean 
tlie existence of objects external to me, from which 

I 
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those ideas proceeded, and to which they had a perfect 
resemblance ; and it was here I was mistaken, or if I 
judged correctly, this assuredly was not to be traced to 
any knowledge I possessed/ * 

Now Descartes does not state precisely how he 
arrived at this conclusion that what he perceived were 
ideas. No doubt he was unconsciously influenced by 
the previous course of philosophy, detailed in my last 
chapter, and thought himself entitled to accept the con- 
clusion much more rapidly than he ought. But he 
probably also thought that it followed in some way 
from the principle, coffito — ^fix>m the consciousness, I 
think. Kow it is true that I think includes the con- 
sciousness, I sensitively perceive. But I am not con- 
scious that my senses apprehend ideas. As I walk in 
the fields, I am conscious of perceiving something green, 
which, so far from being an idea or any psychical fact, 
appears to be not only physical but also external. 
Science disabuses me of the extemalitv, but not of the 
materiality of the sensible object. Wliat further evi- 
dence, then, had Descartes to disprove its physical and 
prove its psychical character ? 

Descartes derived his ideal theory of the sensible 
object apparently from his principle, cogito, ergo sum, 
but really from his secondary hypothesis, * I am a soul.' 
IIa\dng convinced himself that the whole subject is soul, 
he defined soul as a purely thinking substance, and 
body as a purely extended substance. From these 
definitions he deduced the heterogeneity of mind and 
matter, of soul and body. Hence he thought it would 
follow that the soul l)y its vcrj^ essence thinking cannot 
apprehend body by its very essence extended, but is 
limited to its ideas. The real Cartesian evidence is this : 

* * £x vi mese perceptioniB,* in the Latin edition. 
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the subject is soul, the soul is such as to apprehend only 
ideas; therefore all immediate objects are ideas. But 
neither premise is proved. 

It is not true that the whole subject is the soul. 
Descartes, as we have seen, exaggerated the soul from 
a part to the whole thinking subject. The man i& the 
whole subject : the body is part of that by which he 
thinks ; and, being a factor in thinking as well as extended, 
it is not a purely extended substance. The assumption 
at the bottom of the Cartesian definition of body is that 
thinking and extension are different. So they are in 
the abstract ; but the same thing may possess both attri- 
butes in the concrete. Number is not extension, but 
the same thing is numerable and extended ; extension is 
not thinking, but the same body may be both extended 
and think. When we appeal from abstractions to con- 
sciousness, we find it does think. The body, therefore, 
is not purely extended substance, but also thinking. 
Again, the soul is a factor in thinking, and is in other 
respects latent : it does not follow that it is nothing else. 
Eather such a supposition is impossible ; for, as Locke 
wittily remarked, men think not always, and if the soul 
were purely thinking substance, either it must always 
think in order to be, or it must have an intermittent 
existence, both of which alternatives are impossible and 
absurd. Descartes resolved body and soul into the two 
opposite abstractions of extension and thinking. But 
he did not thereby prove that body is purely extended, 
nor that soul is purely thinking, nor their heterogeneity, 
nor that the body is no factor in thinking, nor that the 
whole thinking subject is the soul. 

But if we concede that the soul is the whole thinkincr 
subject, and that thinking is accordingly a purely 
psychical operation, whether it be feeling, perceiving. 
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reasoning, willing, or what not, wtat do we know about 
its nature ? On this point we have a dictum of Sir W. 
Hamilton, so admirable that we cannot pass it by. ' We 
know,' he says, ' and can know, notliing a priori of what 
is possible or impossible to mind, and it is only by obser- 
vation and gene rahsa' inn n nn.vh'rim-i that we can ever 
hope to attain any i he question.' ' The 

most we know of tht t it thinks, whatever 

else it is ; we cannot ■ into its secret nature 

to determine what it uust, therefore, judge 

of it by ita fruits. appeal to conscious- 

ness, I am not cons iving only ideas, but 

physical things ; ; and when I correct 

the illusion of tAwrn ^ ^ ice, I find that sense 

perceives internal things, but not ideas ; and further, 
that it must perceive physical things within in order to 
infer physical things without. I conclude, therefore, 
that, as we apprehend the physical as a fact, the soul 
must have a power of apprehending it ; for we only 
know what the soul must by what it does apprehend. 
It is not true, then, that the soul is such as only to per- 
ceive ideas. 

Even, therefore, if the first premise of Descartes be 
true, his second is false, so that his conclusion does not 
follow. If the soul is the whole thinking subject, it is 
not true that its nature is such as only to immediately 
perceive ideas ; for all we know of its thinking is that, 
as a matter of fact, it immediately perceives physical, 
though internal, effects on the nervous system. Thinking 
we know is not extension, but know nothing about 
thinking to prevent it perceiving the extended, nor any- 
thing about the psychical to prevent it perceiving the 
physical. Let vision be purely psychical, wliite seen can 
' Hamilton's Melaphj/nci, Lect. zxv. p. 122. 
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still be physical. Granted, then, that the subject is the 
soul, it is a non sequitur that it perceives only psychical 
ideas. 

A fortiori^ if the subject is the man, he can perceive 
the physical in himself. A certain conditional plausi- 
bility is given to the idealistic theory of the sensible 
object by the spiritualistic theory of the sentient subject. 
Although we cannot say that if the subject is purely 
psychical the object is psychical, we can say that the 
object is not psychical unless the subject is purely psychi- 
cal. But if the body is a factor of the thinking subject, 
there no longer remains any plausibility in the ideal 
theory of the sensible object. The physical can appre- 
hend the physical, the extended the extended, within 
the nervous system. The thinking subject, body and 
soul, does apprehend the physical: it therefore can. 
What we apprehend as a fact is better known than what 
we are to apprehend it. Knowable objects must be 
explained, not denied, by knowing subjects. 

Descartes was a clear and distinct writer; he was 
not so clear and distinct a thinker. His works are 
full of confusion. He was the first to confuse the 
object with the operation of sense. Hence, when he 
speaks of an idea of white, we never feel quite sure 
whether he means the white perceived or the sensa- 
tion of white. Now, if the subject is soul, the operation 
is purely psychical ; and, if the object be undistinguish- 
able from the operation, it also becomes psychical : if 
the white perceived is the same as the vision of white, 
and this be psychical, that becomes psychical. But we 
found in the First Part that the white seen is not the vision 
of white, the sensible object is not the operation of sensa- 
tion. Hence, it does not follow, even if the operation 
of vision be psychical, that the wliite seen is psychical. 
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A further confusion was 


i necessary before Descartes 


could call a sensible object 


an idea. Confusing it with 


a sensation would only have enabled him to call it a sen- 


sation. But why an idea ? ] 


Because he merged sensation 


in conception. There are 


two kinds of simple appre- 


hension: aeusatiou, tho annrpliPnsiou we have of an 


object when the orig 




nt ; and conception, 


when the original is 




i-existent. Aristotle 


had clearly distingui 




i ato-^ijo-ts and (fxu/- 


ToaCa, and their obje( 




and ifxtmatriia. lint 


the poverty and absi 




odern languages and 


the growth of coi 




aliterated these dis- 


tinctiona, and ei 




first to confuse the 


sensible with its sensatK , 




n the sensation with 



the conception or idea. Nothing can be more mislead- 
ing than the word ' idea,' because it may signify either 
the conception or the concept, to use later phraseology. 
But Descartes arrived at his theory that the sensible 
object is an idea by a fusion of sensible object, sensa- 
tion, conception, and concept, 

A final confusion followed the rest. Wherever there 
is no distinction between object and operation, as in 
feeling, there is none between the operation and its con- 
sciousness. Accordingly, Descartes, having first confused 
the sensible object with the sensation and then the sen- 
sation with the idea, having no object left, confused 
the operation of sensation with its consciousness.^ The 
white, its vision, its idea, its conception, its conscious- 
ness became all merged : there was no distinction left 
between sensible object, sensation, idea, conception, and 
consciousness. Thus the sensible object historically be- 
came a state of consciousness by a series of confusions, 
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from which mental philosophy has never quite recovered 
itself. 

So much for the evidence of the Cartesian theor)^ 
that all immediate objects are ideas. He derived it 
not from the principle, Cogito, ergo sum^ but from at least 
four hypotheses : — 

(1) The subject is the souL 

(2) The soul is such as to perceive ideas. 

(3) The sensible object is undistinguishable from 
the sensation. 

(4) The sensation is undistinguishable from the idea. 

Not one of these hypotheses is true ; at any rate, all 
are uncertain. But if any one of the hypotheses is 
false, it vitiates the reasoning ; and if any one is un- 
certain, it renders the reasoning uncertain. The Car- 
tesian method is apparently synthetic demonstration, 
but really synthetic hypothesis. There is a lesson of 
psychological method to be derived from it. We can- 
not logically start with the subject, and from its sup- 
posed nature deduce the immediate and mediate 
objects of knowledge ; but we must first find what ob- 
jects the subject knows, as a fact, in the sciences, then 
the inamediate objects of sense, and finally conclude that 
the nature of the subject is such that it can know what 
it does know. The method must be not synthetical but 
analytical, because it must proceed from the more cer- 
tain to the less certain, not from hypotheses to facts, but 
from facts to hypotheses. 

We have not yet, however, exhausted the Cartesian 
theory of ideas as the immediate objects of knowledge. 
Although he thought that all sensible objects are ideas, 
Descartes was well aware that there are ideas which 
are not sensible. There are, according to him, three 
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sorts of ideas — innate, adventitious, and fictitious. 
This celebrated theory of the origin of ideas has at all 
events two very great merits : first, it called attention to 
the important problem of the origin of ideas ; secondly, 
under the head of innate ideas, it recognises ideas 
which are not sensible. TTp r^mnrks that ' the philoso- 
phers of the schools a maxim that there 
is notJiing in the ui which was not pre- 
viously in the sensei owever, it is certain 
that the ideas of G< tie soul have never 
been.' ' 

It is well knoi xte8 repudiated the 

theorj' that som n the sense of being 

always present, lii ma re i lo the objections raised 
against his Meditations, the ' Eesponsiones Tertiie ' con- 
tain the following passage : — ' Denique quum dicimus 
ideam ahquam nobis innatam, non inteUigimus illam 
nobis semper observari, sic enim nuUa prorsus esset 
innata ; sed tantum nos habere in nobis ipsis facultatem 
illam eliciendi.' ^ This doctrine of ideas, innate in the 
sense of elicited from one's own faculty of thinking, is 
developed at length in the ' Notes on the Programme 
of Begins,' * and was the foundation of the celebrated 
maxim of Leibnitz : ' Nihil est in intellectu quod non 
prius in sensu nisi ipse intellectus.' By innate ideas 
Descartes meant ideas, not acquired, Hke adventitious 
ideas, by sense from external objects, nor yet inborn, 
but capable of being elicited from the faculty of think- 
ing, which is supposed to be endued with a capacity of 
conceiving them. 

This Cartesian mystery of eliciting ideas from the 
faculty of thinking is nothing really but the ordinary 

■ IHscourae on Method, Part IV. * Page 102 (ed. 1665). 

» Id. pp. 184-«. 
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operations of consciousness and reasoning, hidden under 
a fine-sounding phrase. It is quite true that we find 
certain ideas in ourselves which have never been in 
sense. We arrive at some of them, such as that of 
thought and that of truth, not from sensation but from 
consciousness. But consciousness is a kind of sense, 
and ideas derived from consciousness of oneself are not 
elicited from oneself, but apprehended as belonging to 
oneself. They are, as Locke afterwards showed, ideas 
of reflection, not innate, but acquired by apprehending 
ourselves performing conscious operations. There are, 
indeed, other ideas of the insensible, which are not 
acquired either by sensation or by consciousness. We 
neither see God nor are conscious of God in us. Such 
ideas also are, according to Descartes, elicited not from 
sense, but from our faculty of thinking. In his ' Notes 
on the Programme of Eegius,' after disposing of tradi- 
tion and observation, he thinks himself entitled to con- 
clude that the idea of God is innate in the sense of 
elicited from the faculty of thinking. But there is 
another alternative — reasoning from sensation and 
consciousness. Logical reasoning is an indirect origin 
of insensible ideas. 

When Descartes said that ideas were elicited from 
the faculty of thinking, perhaps he had some obscure 
unanalysed hint of ideas generated by reasoning. But, 
then, such ideas are not innate, but acquired, and are 
the most deviously acquired of all ideas. In the first 
place, we reason from sensation, and infer that there are 
objects, like the sensible, but insensible. We then con- 
ceive an idea of the insensible. This is plainly the 
origin of the idea of a corpuscle, which is an idea 
neither sensible, nor conscious, nor innate, but acquired 
by reasoning from sense. Secondly, we reason from 
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sensation and consciousness, and infer other thinking 
beings. For example, we are conscious of being able by 
reason and will to produce good effects. By reasoning 
from sense we infer the goodness of nature. By com- 
bining these evidences we infer a being who reasons 
and wills to produce f^*" ""fwlnoos of nature. We then 
conceive an idea of inilar to ourselves, but 

infinitely more perfe< id will. This is at least 

one origin of the idi lich is neither an idea 

of sensation, nor i iS, nor innate, but ac- 

quired by reasoni: m and consciousness. 

Before a thei ] i of ideas can be ad- 

mitted two CO esia must be satisfied. 

Other liypotheaet. m\ *. „een eliminated ; and 

any hypothesis, which without going beyond known 
operations explains the facts, must be preferred to an 
hypothesis which supposes an unverified power. But 
the theory of innate ideas is imperfect in elimination 
and in verification. It shows that not aU ideas arise 
immediately from sensation, but it fails to show that 
the rest are not due to consciousness and reasoning, 
and accordingly the unverified power of eliciting ideas 
must yield to the verified powers of sensation, conscious- 
ness, and reasoning, which are together a sufficient ex- 
planation of the origin of ideas. 

We have now all the immediate data of knowledge, 
and their origin, according to Descairtes. They are the 
soul known as subject, and its ideas, innate, adventitious 
and fictitious, known as objects. What knowledge, then, 
even if we have innate ideas, should we get ? What 
apprehension of reality, immediate and mediate ? We 
should know that we really are souls. We should also 
know that we really apprehend ideas. But what else 
should we know mediately beyond the soul and its 
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ideas? Descartes replies: from our ideas we should 
know that there are real objects beyond them. 

Aristotle had distinguished simple and complex ap- 
prehension, conception and judgment, and had pointed 
out that truth and falsity arise with judgment. As long 
as we merely apprehend an idea, e.g, of a man or a 
centaur, we express no belief about the existence of an 
object. But when we judge about objects we appre- 
hend a relation of combination or separation, which, in 
its simplest but not its only form, is a relation of exist- 
ence or non-existence ; e.g. a man exists, a centaur does 
not exist. Hence our judgment may be either true or 
false : true, if it agrees with a real relation of combina- 
tion or separation ; false, if it does not. The question 
is, how are we to know that our judgments about objects 
are true? How are we to know that there is a real 
relation ? 

Descartes, though he confused two kinds of simple 
apprehension, sensation and conception, was aware of 
the distinction between conception and judgment. He 
also saw that the possibility of falsity begins with judg- 
ments.^ But he thought that true judgments can be 
derived from ideas themselves, by their own inherent 
characteristics. He proposed a new criterion of truth, 
and a new method of forming true judgments from 
ideas themselves. 

In the first place, he thought that the mere idea of 
God proves God's existence. This theory he applied in 
two arguments, one of which proceeded from the idea 
of necessary existence. The mind, he says, from per- 
ceiving necessary and eternal existence to be comprised 
in the idea which it has of an all-perfect Being, ought 

I Meditation III. 
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manifestly to conclude that this all-perfect Being exists.* 
This ontological argument, as it is called, which has 
become famous from the criticisms upon it, especially 
that of Kant,'' and from its revival by Hegel,^ is a most 
transparent fallacy. Descartes surreptitiously umitted 
the word 'idea.' A" *'''"' ""i" comprises ideas, and 
our idea of God co necessary and eternal 

existence, but only necessary and eternal 

existence, which on it the idea of this all- 

perfect Being exists. 

The other argui ed from the objective 

reality of an idea :ordijjg to the proper 

meaning of ' o' i ty of an idea quatemts 

objicitur intellectui. I'his argument follows the fonner 
argument tn the Principles,* but is stated at greater 
length in the Third Meditation. Shortly, it comes to 
this : more reality cannot be produced by less ; the idea 
of God has more objective reality than the actual, or 
formal, reality, of a finite substance ; therefore it cannot 
be produced by a finite substance, but must be received 
from God Himself. The major is true ; the minor is 
false, because the objective reality of an idea is always less 
real than the actual reality of the thinker, and therefore 
can be produced by him. God has more reahty than 
man ; the idea of God has more reality than the idea 
of man ; but man has more reality than his own 
idea of God. We can therefore retort on Descartes 
the following syllogism : the less real can be produced 
by the more real ; the idea of God is less real than the 
thinker ; therefore the idea of God can be produced by 
the man who thinks it. As for the way in which a 
man produces, not Gk>d, hut his idea of God, we have 

' Princ. i. 14. * Critique, pp. 884-70 (Bohn). 

"£o3tco/flejei(Wftllace),pp.91-2. * i. 17-19. 
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already described it. He produces it, not by the bare 
idea of his own finite substance, but by reasonmg from 
nature to nature's God, and then forming an idea of 
a Being, reasoning and willing like himself, but infi- 
nitely more perfect. Man has no power to produce 
God ; but, by reasoning to God's perfect existence, he 
can produce his very imperfect idea of God. The origin 
of natural theology is reasoning : the origin of the idea 
of God is rational idealisation. 

Secondly, conceding the reality of God, though not 
proved by these two arguments from ideas, but rather 
by a third argument which he adds from our not having 
made ourselves, let us proceed to the further use of 
ideas as a criterion of truth by Descartes. He accepted 
the Christian doctrine that God is not the cause of our 
errors.^ He pointed out that some of our ideas are 
clear and distinct,^ others obscure and confused. He 
concluded that those ideas, which are clear and dis- 
tinct, must be true, otherwise God would be a deceiver.^ 
In short, he made the clearness and distinctness of ideas, 
backed by the veracity of God, a criterion of truth, by 
which we may argue from ideas to objects beyond 
them. 

By this internal criterion of ideas, he supposed 
that from our psychical ideas we may infer a physical 
world ^ : — 

' Although we are all sufficiently persuaded of the 
existence of material things, yet since this was before 
called in question by us, and since we reckoned the 
persuasion of their existence as among the prejudices 
of our childhood, it is now necessary for us to inv^estigate 
the grounds on which this truth may be known with 
certainty. In the first place, then, it cannot be doubted 

» PHnc. i. 29. ' Id. i. 46. » Id. i. 80. * Id. ii. 1. 
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that every perception we have comes to iis from some 
object different from our mind ; for it is not in our 
power to cause ourselves to exjwrience one perception 
ratlier than another, the perception being entirely 
dependent on the object which afTects our senses. It 
may, Indeed, be matter of enauiry whether that object 
be God, or somethii 'om God ; but because 

we perceive, or rati :1 by sense, clearly and 

distinctly appreher ter extended in length, 

breadth, and thickn us parts of which have 

different 6gure8 ar give rise to the sensa- 

tions we have of c pain, &c., God would, 

without question. i^garded as a deceiver, 

if He directly and ( sented to our mind the 

idea of this extended matter, or merely caused it to be 
presented to us by some object wliich possessed neither 
extension, figure, nor motion. For we clearly conceive 
this matter as entirely distinct from God, and from our- 
selves or our mind ; and appear even clearly to discern 
that the idea of it is formed in us on occasion of objects 
existing out of our minds, to which it is in every respect 
similar. But since God cannot deceive us, for this is 
repugnant to His nature, as has been already remarked, 
we must unhesitatingly conclude that there exists a 
certain object extended in length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, and possessing all those properties wliich we clearly 
apprehend to belong to what is extended. And this 
extended substance is what we call body or matter.' 

By the same internal criterion of ideas he thought 
that he could infer that distinction in nature which 
Locke called ' the distinction of primary' and secondary 
qualities ' ' : — 

' As belonging to the class of things clearly appre- 
' Meditation III. 
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liended, I recognise the following, namely, magnitude, 
or extension in length, breadth, and depth ; figure, 
which results from the termination of extension ; situa- 
tion, which bodies of diverse figures preserve with 
reference to each other ; and motion or change of situa- 
tion ; to which may be added substance, duration, and 
number. But with regard to lights, colours, sounds, 
odours, tastes, heat, cold, and the other tactile qualities, 
they are thought with so much obscurity and confusion, 
that I cannot determine even whether they are true or 
false ; in other words, whether or not the ideas I have 
of these qualities are in truth the ideas of real objects/ 

The clearness and distinctness of our ideas are facts 
of our consciousness ; but we are also conscious that 
they do not always correspond to our knowledge. 
Many ideas are clear and distinct where the objects 
are known to be unreal. Nothing can be clearer or 
more distinct than the ideas I have of Achilles and 
Agamenmon, of Ulysses and Nestor. Am I, then, to 
infer that these Homeric heroes lived in the flesh? 
Many ideas are obscure and confused where the objects 
are known to be real. The idea of the earth as a vast 
globe revolving round the vaster sun is neither clear 
nor distinct. Yet the earth revolves round the sun. 
Nor do the degrees of truth correspond witli the 
degrees of clearness and distinctness. My ideas of 
H^nlet and Macbeth are clearer and more distinct than 
my ideas of the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition Am I to infer that the persons are also 
more real ? I have proofs to prevent such an inference, 
you will say. But that is to introduce another criterion, 
over and above the clearness and distinctness of ideas. 

Ideas are clear and distinct by proximity to sense, 
as well as by accuracy of science : hence, as science 
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recedes from sense, it often proves iiiseusible objecta 
to exists of which it forms but olDSCure and confused 
ideas. Science assures me that matter consists of mcon- 
ceivably small particles moving with inconceivable 
rapidity on the one hand, and on the other liand that it 
extends over an inconceivable immensity of space. These 
things are known to tlie ideas of them are 

so far from being • tinct that I cannot be 

said to have any dir. bem at all. If I try to 

form an idea of a p? op of water, I divide it 

and divide it, but baffles my conception. 

If I try to conceii ity of space, I enlarge 

my idea of a the frog tried to swell 

himself out to c x, and with much the 

same success. Are we to say that tliese scientific facts 
are not real, because we have but obscure and indistinct 
ideas — or rather have no direct ideas of them at 
aU? 

Again, science is based on the distinction of the 
apparent and the real, in time and space, in bulk and 
motion. Tlie real in aU cases is regarded as more truly 
real than the apparent ; but the apparent is more 
clearly and distinctly conceived. My idea of the ap- 
parent sun moving apparently over the api)arent earth 
is clear and distinct : my idea of the real earth moving 
really round the real sun is obscure and indistinct. 
Am I then to infer that the sun moves over tlie earth, 
and not the earth round the sun ? Again, the ideas of 
secondary quahties in sense are as clear as, if not clearer 
than, the ideas of primary quahties. For example, the 
idea of sensible heat is as clear and distinct as that of 
sensible extension. The difference is not in the ideas, 
but in the inferences of the qualities ; and there must 
be some other ground than ideas, which are equally 
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clear and distinct, to justify the differences between our 
inferences of insensible heat and insensible extension. 

To say that God does not deceive us is to raise a 
false issue. He does not deceive those who use sense 
and reasoning by the laws of logic. But we should 
deceive ourselves if we were to follow Descartes and 
substitute mere ideas for the logical organs of truth. 
We are often deceived when we have clear and distinct 
ideas. We are deceived about the bodily locality of 
our sensations and the externality of the object of 
sense, about the reality of secondary qualities, about 
the beautiful and about the good. A man often has 
a clear and distinct idea of a duty which is no duty. 
I might justify any wickedness, if I allowed myself to 
argue, I have a clear and distinct idea of the rightness 
of this action, and God will not deceive me, therefore 
it is right. The Inquisition, no doubt, had a clear and 
distinct idea of the justice of punishing heretics, and a 
beUef that God never deceived them : on the logic of 
Descartes, they would have been justified in punishing 
Galileo as a heretic, for saying that the earth goes 
round the sun. Tliis lazy logic of ideas would justify 
any arbitrary conclusion, and defy all rational criticism. 
For, who is to know whether or not one has clear and 
distinct ideas? But Descartes lived in a reaction 
against logic. 

An idea is an apprehension in the absence of an ex- 
ternal object. It contains no opinion whether the object 
is only absent or also non-existent. Its clearness and 
distinctness depend on other causes besides the belief of 
existence, and especially on the proximity of the idea to 
sense. Hence conception does not in itself guarantee 
the existence of an external object. Moreover, we are 
conscious of its limits : everybody knows that however 

K 
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well he conceives, he is not justified in judging without 
further evidence. If we were not conscious of the 
frequent disagreement of ideas with facts, God might 
have been a deceiver ; hut, as it is. He does not deceive 
us into thinking tliat our clear and distinct ideas con- 
form to facts, but, -^ii til*" frtntrary, makes us conscious 
that they often dc ves us an opportunity of 

going beyond the ling. We are conscious 

that our ideas d judgments of existence 

without ratioi 

But the woi and idea, are so vague 

that they often with belief, just as the 

inconceivable ided with the incredible. 

Descartes shono tr„ s confusion, in the very 

act of drawing a valuable distinction between imagina- 
tion and pure intellection, in the Sixth Meditation : — 

'To render this plain, I first examine the difference 
which there is between imagination and pure intel- 
lection. For example, when I imagine a triangle, not 
only do I understand that it is a figure comprehended 
by three lines, but at the same time I inluite those three 
lines as formed by the glance of my mind ; and thiB is 
what I call imagining. But if I wish to think of a 
chiliagon, I equally well understand that it is a figure 
consisting of a thousand sides, as I understand that a 
triangle is a figure consisting of three, but 1 do not in 
the same way imagine those thousand sides, or iutuite 
them as present.' 

Everybody would at once supjx)se that by intellection 
he simply meant the belief that there is such a figure as 
a chiliagon ; but, if we look a few lines further down, 
we find the very reverse. He says that ' the mind, 
which understands, turns itself in a way towards itself 
and considers one of the ideas which are in it ; ' and he 
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repeats tlie same view in the ' Eesponsioiies Quintae.' 
According to Descartes, then, the pure intellection that 
a chiliagon is a figure consisting of a thousand sides is 
a consideration of ideas. When he thus merged the 
conception of ideas and the understanding of objects, 
no wonder he thought that clear and distinct ideas 
enable us to know objects beyond ideas. But, really, 
we judge very clearly that a chiliagon is a figure with 
a thousand sides, but we conceive a very obscure idea 
of so many sides, if we can be said to have any direct 
idea of them at all. Conception is not co-extensive 
with understanding. The criterion of truth is not in- 
herent in ideas. 

As it requires something more than clearness and 
distinctness of ideas to know objects, how do we know 
them? How do we know when our judgments agree 
with them ? What is the criterion of truth ? Objects 
are twofold, internal and external. About the internal 
we judge immediately by sensation and consciousness, 
the objects of sensation being effects of external objects 
on the nervous system, the object of consciousness 
oneself as subject thinking in the widest sense : about 
external but similar objects beyond ourselves we judge 
from sensation and consciousness mediately by infer- 
ence. Truth is the agreement of a judgment with the 
sensible, the conscious, or the inferred from the sensible 
and the conscious, on the logical rule that, if the 
premises are true, the conclusion is true. The criterion 
of truth is double ; being first the immediate appre- 
hension of the sensible and the conscious within, and 
thereupon the mediate apprehension of the similar 
but insensible and unconscious without, by parity of 
reasoning. Reasoning without the immediate data is 
mere consistency, upon them it is the consistency of 
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truth. Knowledge is the appreheusiou of reality, inune- | 
diately by sensation and consciousness, mediately by 
logical reasoning therefrom. To know by reasoning 
requires at least two conditions ; sensible data and 
logical consistency. Whether it requires more, we will 
decide, when we coinfi in HiiniR and Kant. 

As, then, we k youd" ideas, not by the 

clearness and disti, 3 ideas, but by rational , 

inference, what arf ired for this inference ? ' 

This question is jf the Cartesian philo- ' 

sophy, wh dge of things through I 

ideas. Desci adequate data to infer 

the know] 3euce liis philosophy 

ends in in>.:uii "e already seen, in the 

First Part, that it requires like data to prove like con- 
clusions, and, therefore, physical data to prove physical 
conclusions. If all the data were psychical, physical 
objects would not be inferrible. If all tlie data of 
a man's knowledge were his soul and ideas, he could 
know nothing but other souls and ideas. Hut Descartes 
admitted that physical objects beyond souls and ideas 
are knowable. The data of knowledge, then, cannot 
all be, as he supposed, a soul and its ideas. 

Descartes was a man of subtle genius, retiring, as It 
were, within the chamber of his own soul to survey his 
own ideas, and trying to think wliat they could reflect 
of a world without. Let us follow him into this retire- 
ment, and imagine ourselves each to be a pure soul 
contemplating pure ideas. A man must have a difli- 
culty in performing this feat, because he neither is the 
one nor does the other. He cannot rid himself of his 
body, nor fail to contemplate the effects on liis nerves. 
Philosophers take advantage of this superhuman dilli- 
culty; feigning a psychical man, but knowing all the 
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time that each of us will add the physical factor and 
complete his human being. Hence a man fails to reaUse 
the extraordinary consequences that follow, if he really 
has to suppose himself to be a disembodied soul, per- 
ceiving nothing immediately but incorporeal ideas. 
However, let me try. 

I should not be able, in the first place, to infer that 
the body is a material cause of my ideas, nor that my 
ideas are an efficient cause of moving the body. As all 
the causes and effects immediately perceived by me 
would be my psychical soul and its ideas, all those that 
I could mediately infer would be psychical souls and 
ideas. Now, Descartes asserted the heterogeneity of soul 
and body, but not exactly their incommunicability, still 
less the non-existence of the body. His view was that 
soul and body are in contact in the pineal gland, that 
the motions of the body cause ideas and ideas volitions, 
w^hile this interaction requires the concourse or assistance 
of God. This hypothesis, or series of hypotheses, is 
anatomically false, because it disturbs nervous continuity 
without proving any connection between the pineal 
gland and thinking. Logically, it is false on Cartesian 
principles, not merely because soul and body are sup- 
posed heterogeneous, but because all the causes and 
effects immediately perceived being supposed psychical, 
a physical body either as cause or effect of ideas could 
not be inferred. There is no proof that Descartes him- 
self ever drew this conclusion, though involved in the 
Cartesian theory. He knew that the body is scientifi- 
cally inferred to be cause and effect. Consequently, his 
theory that soul and ideas are all the data of inference 
must be false, because they cannot be the data of that 
scientific inference. 

It was left for his successors to draw the losfical 
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conclusion and contradict science. The Cartesian Scliool 
denied tliat the body is either cause or effect of ideas. 
Instead, Geidinx invented occasionalism, or the hypo- 
thesis that on the occasion of iKxlily changes God callg 
forth an idea of perception in our soul, while on the 
occasion of an idea of volition in our soul lie moves 
our body !br us. it veloped this doctrine 

into tlie vision of the Deity. Leibnitz, 

rightly cliarac lism as a perpetual 

miracle, had reco^ ■established hamiony 

between body am d by God before our 

creation. Bui ve a more logical way 

out of the di the Cartesians. It is 

that no bofly is m II. If all immediately 

known causes and effects were my soul and its ideas, I 
sbould have no data to infer a physical body, much less 
that it is wound up like a clock to go with my souh 
Nevertheless, Descartes was right in saying that I have 
a body, whose motions science proves to be causes 
and effects of thinking. Therefore, immediately known 
causes and effects are not all my soul and its ideas, from 
whicli no body could have been inferred. 

Secondly, if all tlie data were my soul and its ideas, 
and I could somehow or other infer the body, at any 
rate I could not infer that my body was a part of 
myself. How should I know that I have a body ? 
Precisely as I should be supposed to know any other 
external object, mediately through ideas. I should 
have an idea of warmth, and refer it to a fire ; an idea 
of toothache, and refer it to the body. But if I knew 
my body in this indirect manner, I should not regard it 
any more than the fire as part of myself. It may be 
objected that I should find it always with me. But so I 
do the earth and tlie atmosphere. It would seem with 
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them part of my environment ; not a part of me, but 
only my nearest and dearest companion. Descartes 
vacillated on this point. When he is deducing the con- 
sequences of his hypothesis, he says, ' I am the mind by 
which I am what I am, as distinct from the body.' ^ 
When he is saving facts, he contradicts his hypothetical 
deductions. ' Nature,' he says, ' teaches me by those 
senses of pain, hunger, thirst, &c., that I am not only 
present in my body as a sailor in a ship, but so closely 
conjoined with it, and, as it were, intermixed, that I 
compose something one with it ; ' *^ and, again, * it is 
plainly certain that my body, or rather myself as a 
whole, so far as I am composed of body and mind, can 
be affected by various advantages and disadvantages 
from surrounding bodies.' Quite so ; but he has given 
us two inconsistent theories of personal identity, of 
which the first is false, the second true, but quite incon- 
sequent, if I am a soul perceiving my own ideas. 

If, then, I steadily suppose myself a soul perceiving 
its ideas, I find that I cannot infer my own body to be 
a part of myself. This is a conclusion so impossible, 
so absurd, so ludicrous, yet so conmion to ideaUsts, that 
it is no credit to modem thought to have tolerated for 
so long a time hypotheses from which it logically fol- 
lows. Eeally, Descartes was right in inconsequently 
and inconsistently admitting that he is body and soul. 
But the admission is fatal to the hypothesis that he is 
a soul, and to the hypothesis that the objects of all im- 
mediate perceptions are ideas. If I perceived nothing 
but ideas, I could not know my body. Since I do 
know my body, I must perceive something else but 
ideas. The truth is, I know my body in four ways : 
first, I am conscious of it as a factor of myself as 

* Discourse on Mciliod, Part IV. ' Meditation VI. 
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thinking subject ; secondly, my senses perceive my own 
nervous system as sensibly affected, althoiigli I liave 
long confused this sensible object with the external 
cause I infer; thirdly, from one part of my body 
sensibly affected I infer another part ; e.g. I see a re- 
flection on my optic nerve, and infer that it represents 
my hand; fourthly, 1 bunded on all these 

evidences, I know tli ingle organism. By 

combining all these w ng my body, I know 

it better than anythi i be a part of myself. 

Having feigned a pure soul contem- 

plating pure ideas, I fer my own body, or 

at any rate not as p '. But could I infer 

any external body ? . n a passage already 

quoted,' dwells on the involuntariness of sensible effects, 
and many of the idealists have relied on this argument 
for an external cause. I freely admit the force of the 
argument. But what sort of external cause? I could 
infer only causes similar to those in the data. Either 
by sensation or by consciousness, or by both, I should 
apprehend an interaction of my soul and ideas, and 
of my ideas among themselves ; and also that some 
of my ideas are involuntary; from which the parity of 
reasoning would then allow me only three logical alter- 
natives : another soul ; this would be Berkeley's Divine 
Spirit : a cause unknown ; this would be Hume's inex- 
phcable something : another idea ; this would be Hegel's 
absolute idea. 

A logical idealism would further conclude that, so 
far from being known to be a physical part of myself, 
interacting with my soul and ideas, my body, if known, 
is something psychical, and, not being my soul, is a 
system of my ideas, while any other soul, if tliere is 
' Princ. iL 1. 
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such a thing, must follow from another similar system 
of my ideas. Such a logical deduction escaped Des- 
cartes, but it has not escaped Mill, who only sub- 
stitutes sensations for ideas : ^ — 

' Whatever sensation I have, I at once refer it to 
one of the permanent groups of possibilities of sensa- 
tion which I call natural objects. But among these 
groups there is one (my own body) which is not only 
composed, like the rest, of a mixed multitude of sensa- 
tions and possibilities of sensation, but is also connected, 
in a peculiar manner, with all my sensations. Not only 
is this especial group always present as an antecedent 
condition of every sensation I have, but the other 
groups are only enabled to convert their respective 
possibilities of sensation into actual sensations by 
means of some previous change in that particular one. 
I look about me, and though there is only one group 
(or body) wliich is connected with all my sensations in 
this peculiar manner, I observe that there is a great 
multitude of other bodies, closely resembling in their 
sensible properties (in the sensations composing them 
as groups) this particular one, but whose modifications 
do not call up, as those of my own body do, a world of 
sensations in my consciousness. Since they do not do 
so in my consciousness, I infer that they do it out of 
my consciousness, and that to each of them belongs a 
world of consciousness of its own, to wliich it stands in 
the same relation in which what I call my own body 
stands to me.' 

Now, the scientific Descartes knew well that bodies 
are neither non-existent nor unknown, neither sensations 
nor ideas. He admitted that involuntary sensible data 

* Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philoaophyt pp. 244-5 
cf. Lotze, Metaphysics^ Book III. chap. iv. 
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enable us to infer physical bodies as causes beyond 


sense and conception in the external world, that these 


bodies consist of insensible particles, that the external 


world is like the sensible in some qualities, unlike m 


others, and that tlie modes of insensible particles pro- 


duce sensible effects on our bodies. 


, which are pliysical 


parts of ourselves ; 


■St step, proceeding 


logically enough froi 


D inference. Let us 


add to our previous 


passage as a sample 


of this profound scie. 




'But to the mse 


■s of bodies, I assign 


determinate figures 


s and moiious, asif I 


had seen tliera, and 


lem to be insensible ; 


and therefore son 


ask, whence Ihen I 



recognise them such as they are, I answer that I first, 
from the simplest and most known principles, whose 
knowledge has been implanted by nature in our minds, 
considered generally, what could be the principal differ- 
ences among the magnitudes and figures and positions 
of bodies, insensible only on account of their smalhiess, 
and what sensible effects would follow from those various 
concourses. And then when I noticed some similar 
effects in things sensible, I considered that they arose 
from a similar concourse of such bodies ; especially since 
no other mode of explaining them seemed cajjablc of 
being excogitated.' ^ 

But the psychological Descartes could not logically 
take the first step. He had supposed, as ' the simplest 
and most known principles,' hypotheses about the 
subject and its data, which never could have been the 
premises of such a science of bodies and their insensible 
particles. If all immediately perceived effects and 
causes had been soul and ideas, there would have been 
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no primary data to infer bodies — not even one's own 
body, much less other bodies, and their corpuscles, 
whose structures and motions cause sensible effects in 
one's own body. But, as Descartes admitted, bodies are 
known and inferred from sensible data. Therefore the 
data cannot be soul and ideas. From similars dis- 
similars cannot be inferred. From soul and ideas, no- 
thing else follows. But something else is known to 
science; therefore, not from soul and ideas. Physical 
bodies and corpuscles, structures and motions, require 
physical data of sense. 

After the -dogmatism of medioBval philosophy, Des- 
cartes was right to doubt. He was right also in begin- 
ning with the certain fact of consciousness ; I think, 
therefore am. But, at the same time, he forgot that 
there are other facts of consciousness. Tliere is a 
universal consciousness of the thinking subject, but 
there is also a scientific consciousness that the thinking 
subject knows physical objects. Instead of this, Des- 
cartes substituted the hypothesis that the thinking sub- 
ject is a soul which perceives ideas, and then, in defiance 
of logic, attempted a synthetical deduction from this 
idealistic hypothesis of psychical data of sense to a real- 
istic knowledge of physical objects of science. The de- 
duction may be attacked both by enstasis and elejichns ; 
in its premises and in its conclusion. On the one hand, 
the subject is not purely psychical, and, if it was, would 
not be hmited to psychical data : on the other hand, if 
the data were psychical, we could not infer physical 
objects of science, which are admitted by Descartes, and 
are more certain than any hypothesis of the nature of 
tlie subject and its data. Hence the hypothesis of soul 
and ideas must be surrendered, because the thinking 
subject is not the soul but the man, l)ecause sensible 
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objects arp not ideas but physical cffecfs on the nervous 
system, and because soul and ideas would not enable 
man to infer physical objects of science. Descartes, the 
original penius of modern idealism, was too introspective. 
Of himself he says, ' Totos dies solus in hypocausto 
morabnr, ibique variis meditationibus placidissime vaca- 
bam.' ^ This seel -oom is au admirable 

way of distilling i sd only these vapours 

of the heated brain ised into a knowledge 

of the outside wc 
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LOC'KE. 



IjOCKE, at the outset of the * Essay concerning Human 
Understanding/ states that it is his purpose to enquire 
into the original, certainty and extent of human know- 
ledge and opinion, without troubling himself about the 
essence of mind.^ Tliat is, he rejects the Cartesian 
method of using the nature of the thinking subject to 
deduce our knowledge ; and rightly, l)ecause it was a 
method from the less to the more certain. But he leaves 
the Cartesian deduction, that the data of the under- 
standing are ideas, simply removes the hypothesis from 
the premises to the conclusion, and nowhere throughout 
gives any new evidence that ideas are the data of know- 
ledge. Tlie hypothesis of the soul is thus replaced by 
the hypothesis of ideas, as a principle. Now, there had 
been some plausibility hi the argument — the subject 
is the soul, therefore its immediate objects are ideas. 
There was nothiughut petitio piHucijni in the hypothesis — 
the immediate objects of understanding are ideas. Yet 
this hypothesis in one form or other has remained ever 
since Locke's time as the putative principle of all idealism. 
Many a philosopher, who has with Locke recovered 
from the Cartesian hypothesis that the subject is soul, 
and has followed Hume in correcting Locke's confusion 
of sensations and ideas, nevertheless clings to the hypo- 

* Essay, I. 1, 2. 
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thesis that all immetliate objects are some psychieal state 
or other, without any eviilence, whether of Cartesian 
deductions, or of psycholoj^ical consciousness, or of 
natural science. 

Locke, liaving begun at a new beginning, pro- 
ceeds to his method, which is as synthetical as tliat of 
Descartes : — 

5 method. 

! original of those iiJetis^ 
ase to call I hem, which 
s to liinisclf he has in 
'hy the understantUlig 



' I shall pursu 

' First, I sli 
notions, or whate 
,1 man oljserves, 
his mind; : 
comes to be 

' 5fC0?J 

Imhje the nnderstannin; 



• to show what *//«»«■- 
Jiain Ijy those iiPas, and (lie 
certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 

' Thirdly, I shall make some inijuiry into the nature 
and grounds oi faith or opimon, whereby I mean that 
assent which we give to any proposition as true, of 
whose truth j-et we have no certain knowledge. And 
here we shall have occasion to examine the reasons and 
degrees of assent.' ' 

From this passage we can see how vain is psjclio- 
logical synthesis. The smallest mistake at the begiiming 
vitiates the whole procedure and every consequence. A 
man is here said to be conscious of having ideas in his 
mind. It is true that he is conscious of having ideas. 
But even the followers of Locke himself would deny 
that this is all he is conscious of. Ilume would say 
that he is also consciou.s of impressions, and Mill would 
add judgments. Yet to a philosophical use of the syn- 
thetic method by Locke it was necessary that ideas shoidd 
be all the materials of knowledge ; for the next cpiestion 
' Eatatj, 1, 1, 3, 
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is — what knowledge can be gained by ideas; which is 
a false issue, if ideas are not the whole material of 
knowledge. But as they are not the whole, it is not to 
be wondered at that, in the sequel, Locke oscillates 
between two contrary tendencies, a logical but false 
reduction of knowledge to ideas, and an illogical but 
true extension of it to things beyond. Moreover, to 
inconsequence he adds inconsistency. He tries to begin 
with an understanding of ideas and end with a know- 
ledge of things. 

Tlie firstfruits of idealistic hypothesis are at once 
manifest. Having assumed that ideas are all the materials, 
he consistently assumes that they are all the objects of 
understanding : — 

' Thus much I thought necessary to say concerning 
the occasion of this inquiry into human xmderstanding . 
But before I proceed on to what I have thought on this 
subject, I must here, in the entrance^ beg pardon of my 
reader for the frequent use of the word idea, which he 
will find in the following treatise. It being that term 
which, I think, serves best to stand for whatsoever is 
the object of the understanding when a man thinks, I 
have used it to express whatever is meant by phantasm, 
notion, species, or whatever it is which the mind can be 
employed about in thinking; and I could not avoid 
frequently using it.' ^ 

These words, which, if anywhere, ought to have 
come as a proved conclusion at the end, occur as an 
undoubted principle at the entrance of the Essay. Tliey 
contain a double hypothesis ; first, that ideas are the 
immediate, secondly, that they are all, the objects of 
understanding, and therefore of knowledge. The first 
part is the ideal hypothesis of Descartes, the second is 

* Essay, I. 1, 8. 
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Locke's corollar}'. It is a logicalcorollary, not however 
scientific, but hypothetical from an hypothesis. Three 
hypotheses started modern ideahsni ; the subject is 
psycliical, the data are psychical, the objects are 
psychical. Never was such a gigantic system of petilio 
pnncipii. 

The aftermath ol othesis appears at the 

very end of the Ess opting the Stoic divi- 

sion of the sciences , ethics and logic, he 

concludes in the a; , but in utter contra- 

diction of his 01 i, witli the folluwiiig 

peroration :■ — 

' This seems most general, as well 

as natural divis: uf our understanding. 

For a man can employ his tnoughts about nothing, but 
either the contemplation of things themselves, for the 
discovery of truth, or about the things in his own power, 
which are his own actions, for the attainment of his own 
ends ; or the signs the mhid makes use of, botli in tlie 
one and the other, and the right ordering of them for its 
clearer information. All which three, viz. things as they 
are in themselves knowable ; actions as they depend on 
us, in order to happiness ; and the right use of signs in 
order to knowledge, being toto ccelo different, they seenied 
to be the three great provinces of the intellectual world, 
wholly separate and distinct one from another.' ' 

In the same chapter he has already told us what lie 
includes under things and signs. On the one hand, by 
signs he means ideas and words.' On tlie other hand, 
under things, he includes, as objects of understanding, 
' the nature of things, their relations and tiieir maimer 
of operation ;' while physics is, as he says, 'the know- 
ledge of things, as they are in their own proper beings, 

• Easaij. IV. 21, 5. ' lb. IV. 21, 4 ; cf. IV. 5. 
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their constitutions, properties, and operations, whereby 
I mean not only matter and body, but spirits also.' ^ 
He finally admits, then, that tilings and ideas are toto 
ccelo difierent, that not ideas but things and their rela- 
tions are the objects of physics and natural philosophy, 
and that not only ideas, but also things, are objects of 
understanding, knowledge, and science. Which was 
I'ight, the original hypothesis of ideas, or the final admis- 
sion of things ? The latter, because things inconceiv- 
able but not incredible are objects of science. Locke, Uke 
Balaam, came to curse, but went away blessing. 

To return to the original hypotheses : the conse- 
quence is that the whole emphasis of the Essay falls on 
the origin of ideas, as Locke himself admits at the very 
beginning of the Second Book.^ * Every man being 
conscious to himself, that he thinks, and that which his 
mind is applied about, whilst thinking, being the ideas 
that are there : ' this is his assumption : ' it is in the 
first place to be inquired, how he comes by them : ' this 
is his hypothetical conclusion. Meanwhile, the origin 
of knowledge is postponed till the Fourth Book, and the 
Second and Fourth Books are never welded together. 
This is the beginning of a serious evil in modern philo- 
sophy, the emphasis laid on the origin of ideas in pre- 
ference to the far more important problem of the origin 
of knowledge, and the tendency to let the limits of ideas 
determine the extent of knowledge. But ideas do not 
dictate knowledge so much as knowledge dictates ideas. 

Locke begins the problem of the origin of ideas well by 
rejecting innate ideas. No doubt most of his objections 
touch the broader form of inborn ideas rather than the 
eUcited ideas of Descartes. But they have the merit of 
pointing out that many ideas, supposed universal, are not 

» Essay, IV. 21, 2. ^ Of. also I. 1, 8. 

L 
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possessed by savajjes, and Locke in this respect has been 
confirmed by modem travellers.' Moreover, he toucheft 
Descartes himself, when he shows that experience haa 
not really been eliminated,* and that consciousness, or, 
as he usually says, reflection, is not a mystical revelar- 
tion, but an inner sense. As sensation apprehends sen- 
sible objects only wl ' o consciousness appre- 
hends one's own o] y when one performs 
them. There is no e of error in philosophy 
than the confusion ol :; witJi the a priwi, and 
of the conscious wil *. Consciousness is 
intuitive, not innate , experience of oneself 
performing operatioi 

Locke did a sign— showing that there ai 

two kinds of sense, sensation and reflection : — 

' Let us then suppose the mind to be as we say, 
white paper, void of all characters, without any ideas ; 
how comes it to be furnished ? Whence comes it by 
that vast store, which the busy and boundless fancy of 
man has painted on it, with an almost endless variety ? 
Whence has it all the materials of reason and know- 
ledge ? To this I answer in one word, from experience : 
in that, all our knowledge is founded ; and from that it 
ultimately derives itself. Our observations employed 
either about external sensible objects, or about the internal 
operations of our minds, perceived and rejlected on by our- 
selves, is that which supplies our understandings with all 
the materials of thinking. These two are the fountains of 
knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have, or can 
naturally have, do spring.' ^ 

Modern criticisms of this tlieory often turn on the 
comparison of the mind to wliite paper, which is said to 

' Of. MofltLt, Munonary Labouri in Soulk Africa, chap. ii. 
' Of. Euay, I. 2, 1 ; II. 1, L ' II. 1, 2, 
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be inconsistent with evolution. But Locke rather over- 
looks evolution than contradicts it. The theory of 
evolution is often exaggerated. It shows that our senses 
become more and more readily adapted to apprehend 
their objects when presented. It does not show that 
they ever come to evolve ideas or apprehend anything a 
priori. Its evidence is in favour not oi a priori ideas, but 
only of intuitive perception. For example, the more the 
senses have been exposed to light the quicker and clearer 
they have apprehended its sensible effects when presented ; 
by its action a special sense of vision has been graduaUy 
evolved to perceive them ; but there is no evidence that 
at last vision will, of itself, without light being presented, 
apprehend sensible light a priori. Such a jump from 
light presented in sense to light constructed by sense is 
not proved by evolution, but arises from confusing the 
intuitive with the a priori. Evolution has shown that 
we hereditarily tend to use our organs better, and that 
by use the organs become more differentiated ; but it 
has not shown that they ever evolve an a priori idea. 
Now Locke, it is true, overlooked hereditary adapta- 
tion ; but he was quite right, and would be right to-day, 
in resisting a priori ideas, in saying that we begin 
' without any ideas,' and in recognising two kinds of 
sensitive intuition, sensation and reflection, both pre- 
sentative. 

The really vital question for the critic of the Essay 
is a question seldom asked. All knowledge begins 
with sense ; but what are the objects of sense ? Locke's 
answer is, ideas ; ideas presented to both senses ; ideas 
of sensation and ideas of reflection. His doctrine of ideas 
was modeUed on that of Descartes. Perhaps he dis- 
tinguished sensation from conception better than his pre- 
decessor, but he left the consequences of the Cartesian 

L 2 
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confusion of these operations in his doctrine that ideas 
are the objeels ahke of sensation and conception. Again, 
lie followed Descartes in confusing object and operation, 
the idea and its perception.' The object of sensation, 
then, being regarded as an idea, the idea as nothing 
but its perception, and the perception as psychical, it 
follows that, the obje )n, with Locke as with 

Descartes, becomes a jault in our minds, dis- 

tinguished not only, be, from the external 

object, but also from mpression, as it should 

not. ' K then,' sj aking of the ideas of 

primary qualities, ■ sets be not united to 

our minds when the eas in it, and yet we 

perceive their originat, -j such of I hem as singly 

fall under our senses, 'tis evident that some motion 
must be therein continued by our nerves, or animal 
spirits, by some parts of our bodies, to the brain, or the 
seat of sensation, there to produce in our minds the 
particular ideas we have of them.''^ Thus the ideal 
hypothesis of Descartes was accepted by Locke, and 
without further evidence. Moreover, it remains to this 
day the current hypothesis, with the sole alteration of 
idea into sensation. But, as we have already found, the 
sensible object, though internal, is not the sensitive opera- 
tion. Even, then, if the sensation were a purely psychical 
operation, it would not follow that the sensible object 
is either a psychical sensation or a psychical idea. 

Locke also added to the doctrine of ideas; and his 
first addition was the sensible idea of resistance.' Des- 
cartes, with his mathematical genius, had emphasised 
the mathematical qualities of body, and especially exten- 
sion, by which he defined it.* Locke accepted extension 

' Es»ay, II. 8. 8 ; II. 10, 2 ; II. 10. 1. 
' II. 8, 12. ' II. *. * DcscarteB, Frinc. ii. 4. 
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and the sense of extension, but went on to sliow that 
resistance is alsojnecessary to body, and therefore added 
a sense of resist? nee. But he spoilt this great contri- 
bution to the p lilosophy of matter and sense by his 
theory of ideas. If I perceived nothing but sensations 
or ideas, I shoulfl perceive only a sensation or an idea of 
resistance. I should not perceive one part of my body, 
or nervous system, resisting another ; I should have to 
infer it. But there would be no data for the inference, 
for from psychical sensations or ideas physical resist- 
ance between parts of a body would not follow. The 
sense of resistance, therefore, supplies a new argument 
to prove that the real object of sense is the nervous 
system, and its various parts resisting one anotlier. 

Again, Descartes had confined the ideal theory to 
sensation; he had allowed a direct consciousness of 
thinking. Locke, with more consistency thougli with 
less truth, interposed an idea not only between outer 
sense and the nervous impression, but also between 
inner sense audits operations ; so that the direct objects 
are ideas of sensation and ideas of reflection. But 
Descartes rightly regarded consciousness as a direct 
apprehension of thinking ; and Locke, instead of trans- 
ferring the ideal theory to consciousness, should have 
retracted its application to sensation, and regarded sen- 
sation as a direct apprehension of the nervous impression. 

Thirdly, Descartes had begun by saying, 'I am 
conscious that I think, not of thinking.' The object of 
consciousness is not the quaUty, thinking, but a thinking 
subject. Liconsistently with this truth, when he came to 
substance, he had fancied that we do not directly per- 
ceive it, but ' from perceiving that some attribute is 
present, we conclude that some existing thing, or sub 
stance to which it can be attributed, is also necessarily 
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present ; ' ' and he bad applied this theory both to soul 
and body. Locke developed this hint into a fonnal 
theory that we perceive the smiple ideas of qualities, 
while * we accustom ourselves to suppose some sub- 
stratum, wherein they do subsist and from which they do 
result, whicli, therefore, we call substance.' * Tliis theory 
he applied to body a' nd from him has de- 

scended the ordiuar; * that the objects of 

sense and consciousu' ities, while substance 

is inferred. — without i it. 

This error will ni in this chapter. At 

present it will be s uote a passage from 

another part of Loc'U Our simple ideas have 

all abstract as well as v-u, . mes : the one whereof 

is (to speak the language of grammarians) a substan- 
tive, the other an adjective ; as whiteness, white ; 
sweetness, sweet.' * This is the well-known logical dis- 
tinction of abstract and concrete, but its consequences 
are often overlooked. Locke, for instance, forgot to 
ask in which meaning he should call a simple idea an 
object of sense. The abstract whiteness is a quality ; 
the concrete white is the qualified. Now, nobody ever 
saw whiteness ; the object of vision is the white, the 
red, &c. Similarly, the object of taste is not sweetness, 
but the sweet ; and so on with all sensible objects. 
Universally, then, an object of sense is never a quality, 
but always the qualified ; and a quality is an abstrac- 
tion ; and, though we may sometimes speak of perceiving 
it, we do so only for convenience. But the qualified is 
a substance ; whiteness and sweetness are qualities, but 
the white and the sweet are substances. The object of 
sense, therefore, is always a substance. 1 do not mean 
that sense perceives a whole substance at once, but oidy 

' Prine. i. 52. ' Etsay, II. 23, 1. ' III. 8, 2. 
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SO far as it is sensible to a given sense ; sight perceives 
a substance so far as it is white ; taste perceives a sub- 
stance so far as it is sweet, and so on. Nor do I mean 
an external substance, for I am a substance, consisting, 
too, of an immense plurality of substances, which I per- 
ceive so far as they are sensibly affected. 

These conclusions apply both to outer and inner 
sense. In sensation, I perceive not a mere quality, nor 
a whole substance at once, nor an external substance ; 
I perceive my nervous system, not so far as it is ner- 
vous structure moving, but so far as it is sensibly 
affected in different parts, the optic nerve so far as it is 
visibly white, the gustatory nerve so far as it is sweet 
to taste, and so on. Similarly in consciousness, I perceive, 
not mere thinking, nor the whole of myself, but myself 
thinking, in the manner described in the last chapter. 
The object of my sensation is myself as a physical sub- 
stance sensibly affected ; the object of my consciousness 
is myself as a thinking substance. Descartes rightly said, 
'I think.' He ought not to have deserted this prin- 
ciple. Locke ought to have returned to it, and have 
applied it from consciousness to sensation. Modem 
philosophy ought now to give up the sensation of 
qualities and inference of substance, because there is a 
direct sensation of my nervous system sensibly affected, 
and a direct consciousness of myself thinking, both of 
which are senses not of qualities, but of the qualified. 
We have a sense of substances, in order to infer them. 

Locke's complete theory is that all sense perceives 
a simple idea. Keally, sense always perceives a sub- 
stance qualified. It is doubtful whether the substance, 
as perceived, is ever simply qualified ; for instance, 
even when I feel simply pained, I doubt whether I do 
not feel pained for a time. But, in any case, I do not 
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perceive anything simple in the sense of a sinij)le 
quality, -which is only simple in the sense of abstract ; 
but I perceive at least the simply qualified. Secondly, 
I do not perceive anything simjjle in the sense of a simple 
idea, wLich is really conceived, not perceived ; but I 
perceive, in sensation, my nervous system sensibly 
affected, and in reflec Lhiuking. The object 

of sensation, and th consciousness, so far 

from being simple ' j ideas at all. They 

are two sets of m; Liiowledge, of whicli 

neither is a quality. is an idea, but each 

a substance. Locki make the origin of 

ideas determine the owledge breaks down 

at the very outset by s ang abstractions for con- 

crete data of sense. 

At the end of what he has to say on simple ideas,^ 
Locke comes to the operations whicli he supposes to 
make other ideas out of them, and to the ideas thus 
made.^ ' Tlie acts of the mind,' says he, ' wherein it exerts 
its power over its simple ideas, are chiefly these three : 
First, combining several simple ideas into one compound 
one, and thus all complex ideas are made. The second, is 
bringing two iiieas, whether simple or complex, together, 
and setting them by one another, so as to take a view of 
them at once, without uniting them into one, by which 
way it gets all its ideas of relations. The third, is separat- 
ing them from all other ideas that accompany them in 
their real existence. This is called abntr action, and 
thus all its general ideas are niade.'^ He then re- 
marks that ideas, made up of several simple ones put 
together, he calls complex ; such as are beauty, grati- 
tude, a man, an army, the universe. Next he divides 
complex ideas under three heads : modes, substances, 
' Eisaij, II. 2-11. • II. 11 leq. to the end of tlio Third Book. ' II. 12, 1. 
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relations. Complex ideas of modes are ideas of affec- 
tions of substances, subdivided by liim into simple, 
or combinations of the same simple idea, e.g. a 
dozen, formed of units, and mixed, or combinations 
of simple ideas of several kinds, e.g. beauty, theft. 
Ciomplex ideas of substances are ' such combinations of 
simple ideas as are taken to represent distinct particular 
things subsisting by themselves, in which the supposed, 
or confused idea of substance, such as it is, is always 
the first and chief ; ' ^ they are subdivided into ideas of 
single substances, e.g. a man, and collective ideas of 
several substances, e.g. an army. ' The last sort of 
complex ideas,' he says, ' is that we call relative, which 
consists in the consideration, and comparing one idea 
with another,'^ e.g. father and son, bigger and less, 
cause and effect.^ The consideration of all these com- 
plex ideas in their order occupies the remainder of the 
Second Book ; while that of abstract ideas follows, along 
with general words, in a general treatment of language 
in the Thkd Book.^ 

The whole discussion is full of variety. But it is 
vitiated by two incurable errors. In the first place, 
the objects of knowledge are complicated with their 
mere ideas. But many scientific objects are known to 
exist, without being conceivable. Secondly, no thorough 
analysis is attempted of the three acts of n^nd, which 
are supposed to be the sole causes capable of producing 
out of simple ideas all other ideas. Locke calls them 
composition, comparison and abstraction ; * making the 
first to be the origin of all complex ideas of modes and 
substances, the second the origin of all complex ideas 
of relations, the third the origin of all general ideas. 

» Essay, 11. 12, C. « jj^ 12, 7. ' II. 25, 2. 

* Cf. II. 83, 19. * II. 11. 
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He saw the foundation of these Operations on sense ; but 
he forgot to ask their relation to reason. 

After Sense, we conceive particular ideas in the 
reproductive imagination, and general ideas by abstrac- 
tion from sense. It does not follow that all general ideas 
are thus formed ; on the contrary, it is impossible that the 
idea of an insensible t be either reproduced 

or abstracted irom se !i it has never been. 

Again, we may comp! lound ideas. But at 

the same time we al jut sensible objects 

and appreliend their [n judgment we use 

ideas, particular and , as Mill has pointed 

out,' we also judge i ! objects in order to 

apprehend their rela i in pain ; this is a 

judgment that I, who am real, am in pain, which is 
real. Now, reasoning starts from such judgments about 
the relations of sensible objects, and sometimes by 
analogy, sometimes and better by induction and deduc- 
tion, infers rational judgments, no longer about simple 
objects, nor about ideas, but about the relations of real 
objects ; on the principle, if the premises are true, 
the conclusion is also true. Tliat is, starting from 
judgments of sense, we infer rational judgments on evi- 
dence about relations, as real as the sensible relations. 
Nor is this all ; as I showed in the last chapter, reason, 
having from sensitive concluded rational judgment.?, 
forms indirect ideas, roughly corresponding to the objects 
inferred, like to the ideas of sensible objects but not 
the same, and only capable of being made by reason. 
For instance, reason, having inferred that there are 
particles in bodies, causes the idea of a corpuscle ; a 
general idea of corpuscles, which is not a result of mere 
abstraction, and particular ideas of this or that cor- 

' Mill, Logic, i. 6, 1. 
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puscle, which are not results of composition and com- 
parison of ideas, but of inference from judgment to 
judgment. Beyond sense and imagination, besides 
composition, comparison and abstraction of ideas, there 
are also judgments of sense about the relations of sen- 
sible objects, and reasoning from these judgments to 
the relations of insensible objects, producing rational 
conceptions of ideas, due to no other source but reason- 
ing. The narrow problem of the origin of ideas cannot 
be separated from the whole problem of judgment, 
reasoning, and the origin of knowledge. 

Locke, in the Second and Third Books, saw only- 
one side of thinking, and that its weakest side : 
imagination and abstraction, comparison and com- 
position, of ideas from sense. Kational inference of 
realities, beyond sense and ideas, he allowed to fade 
into the distance of the Fourth Book. CJonsequently, 
he found only the direct sources of ideas, and missed 
their indirect source in reason. No doubt he was in- 
fluenced by the Cartesian logic of his day, which knew 
only the order — idea, judgment, reason. But there is 
a second order — ^reason, judgment, idea. As soon as 
judgment begins to act on the senses, reason begins 
with it, and, never stopping except to sleep and rise 
again refreshed, constantly forms new judgments issuing 
in new ideas. But Locke postponed reasoning, ignored 
rational conception, and therefore always fell short even 
of the origin of ideas. 

Even in the ideas of simple modes, the very simplest 
department of complex ideas, this defect is noticeable. 
After sensations of motion, we may form ideas of motion 
by imagination; and the ideas of simple modes of 
sensible motion by composition.^ But reason also 

* Essay, U. 18, 1-2. 
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infers simple modes of insensible motion in nature, 
such as electricity and magnetism, cohesion and chemi- 
cal attraction, which were never in sense, and frames 
indirect ideas of tliese motions. Similarly, we may 
imagine ideas of sensible duration and extension, 
and compound ideas of these simple niodes ; but when 
Locke goes On to supp""" ^'"' '" " mind extends itself 
to infinity amply by r se ideas, he neglects 

the rational evidences mded nature of time 

and space. Unless n: ght they had reason 

to infer infinity, no mi of ideas of the finite 

would ever have give the infinite, which is 

always accompanied 1 inference that the in- 

finite itself Ls beyont. e can possibly form 

of it. 

The mischievous consequences of omitting reason in 
the formation of ideas are best seen in Locke's doctrine 
of mixed modes and relations. Without reasoning, mere 
composition and comparison, as soon as they go beyond 
sense, would produce at most artificial ideas, the va- 
garies of imagination. Consequently, it is not sur- 
prising that Locke treats the ideas of mixed modes and 
relations, which he supposes to be formed by pure com- 
position and comparison from and beyond sense, as 
artificial, and even goes so far as to contend that not 
merely the ideas, but mixed niodes and relations them- 
selves, have no other reality but what they have in the 
minds of men, and are real only in the sense of being 
consistent, not in the sense of representing real things. 
This paradox is a serious matter, for it affects the reality 
not only of a mixed mode, such as beauty, or a rela- 
tion, such as father and son, but all moral modes and 
relations. It reduces morality itself to an idea.^ 
' Cf. Eway, II. 22, 2 ; 11.25; II. 80, 4-5; II. 82, 10; III. 4, 2; III. 0. 
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But obligation is a mixed mode, wliicli is real ; theft, 
drunkemiess, lying, are mixed modes which are only too 
real, and the conformity of morality to law is a rela- 
tion, which is also real, though perhaps less common ; and 
the complex ideas of these mixed modes and relations 
are not artificial, but really, though inadequately, corre- 
spond to real morahty and immorality. We may admit 
that morahty is not altogether immutable; it is not 
therefore unreal. We may admit that the ideas of the 
beautiful, of the good, and of law, are differently com- 
pounded in ancient and modern morals ; they are not 
therefore artificial. We may admit that actions of 
virtue are uncommon ; but virtue is not an idea. By 
reasoning, man finds out the moral relations suited 
partly to humanity in general, and partly to the cir- 
cumstances of his time. By rational conception, he 
apprehends ideas of moral relations, immutable and 
mutable. Happy he who can also reahse these ideas, 
and be 

Yirtutis verse custos rigidusque satelles. 

There is even a certain fashion of ideas, which 
Ijocke illustrates by the Greek idea of ostracism and the 
Eoman idea of proscription. But these ideas were not 
on that account artificial : they represented real mixed 
modes at Greece and Eome : to be ostracised or pro- 
scribed was anything but a mere idea. The Greeks and 
Romans inferred that these institutions would serve 
certain purposes, and thus both established the real 
mixed modes and represented them by corresponding 
ideas. The modern historian from his evidence infers 
that these mixed modes existed in the past, and con- 
ceives the ideas in the present. Shnilarly, the relation 
of paternity is not the idea of that relation, nor a mere 
product of comparison. It is a real relation of generation. 
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which from sensible data we infer really to take place, 
and of which we afterwards form an idea, rational and by 
no means artiGcial, though but superficially represeut- 
ing the actual physical process of propagation. Mixed 
modes and relations, and their ideas "beyond sense, are 
not always artificial constructions of conij)osition and 
comparison of sensible reasoning from judg- 

ments of sense discove modes and relations, 

and then forms indir* eally, though inade- 

quately, correspondii alities, in science, in 

art, and in morals. 

The fallacy of ( m again appears in 

Locke's treatment ot in the Tliird Book. 

He thinks that the sole ; eneral ideas is direct 

abstraction from sense. The consequences he draws are 
that all classes are abstract ideas, that no real essence 
is knowable beyond ideas, that simple ideas are unde- 
finable, and that universal truths are merely the agree- 
ments and disagreements of our abstract ideas.' All 
these consequences would follow if we had no higher 
power than abstracting general ideas from particular 
sensible objects. All classification would be artificial. 
But there is a second source of general ideas. Eeason, 
by discovering the numerous similarities of particulars, 
infers real kinds or natural classes, which are not indeed 
eternal but as constant as the similarities, and thereby 
causes new, general, often very indirect ideas repre- 
senting these real classes, but not identical with them ; 
e.g. the rational general idea of a corpuscle. Again, 
a simple idea of sensible light is undefinable ; but light 
in the universe is not, as Locke thinks, undefinable. 
On the contrary, optical reasoning proves that the real 
essence or fundamental similarity on which its pro- 
' Ewny.IV. 8,81; IV. 12, 7. 
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perties depend is an aethereal undulation, and defines 
it accordingly. Lastly, whatever we may think of 
essences and definitions, if Locke's theory that direct 
abstraction is the sole source of general ideas, and that 
classes are abstract ideas, were true, it would follow 
that all uniformities would be universal relations of 
abstract ideas ; and he accepted the consequence ; even 
the variety of Locke's mind refusing to entertain a con- 
ceptualism of classes along with a realism of natural 
laws. If ships and liquids were abstract ideas, the laws of 
flotation would be universal relations of abstract ideas. 
These laws, however, are universal relations of real ships 
and real liquids, inferred by reason. Therefore the 
classes so related are realities beyond abstract ideas. 
Abstraction of ideas from sense is not the sole source of 
generality, as Locke thought: reason infers natural 
classes and laws, and indirectly produces general ideas, 
not identical with them, but representing them, not arti- 
ficially but really, though inadequately. 

Curiously enough, Locke himself saw, through a glass 
darkly, the interference of reason in the origin of one 
complex idea, that of substance. If sense perceived 
simple ideas of qualities, and composition united simple 
into complex ideas, the only complex ideas we could 
have would be complex ideas of qualities. We might 
have, for example, a complex idea of a combina- 
tion of extension, solidity, motion, thinking, and no- 
thing more. But Locke saw that we have something 
more. He, therefore, suddenly introduced, beyond 
sense and over and above composition, a supposition ; 
and says that ' not imagining how these simple ideas 
can exist by themselves we accustom ourselves to 
suppose some substratitm, wherein they do subsist 
and from which they do result ; which, therefore, 
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we call siili-ft'inre.' ' Secondly, lie alhjwfd that this 
suppositiini i;ftusps an obscure and confused idea of the 
supposed but unknown support of quiilities. He re- 
cognised two such supposed and conceived substances: 
body, the substratum to those simple ideas we have 
from without ; and spirit, the substratum to those we 
have from within.'' Finally', he regarded both tliese 
substances as unki litber of their ideas as 

clear and distinct. is, he thought that the 

ideas of 8ui)stance i llfferent way from those 

of other complex implex ideas of mixed 

modes and relation ling to him, real if con- 

sistent ; tliose of 6 1 only if agreeing with 

things without us.^ jiposition of existence, 

over and above the v, i of ideas, which made 

him allow this agreement wilh existence to ideas of 
substances. Inconsistent as this supposition is with 
his general theory of the composition of complex 
ideas, it is nevertheless the truth, though in a very 
imperfect shape. Let us then proceed to correct it, 
by showing what is the real nature of this inference, 
which Locke calls a supposition. 

It is true that external substances are inferred. But 
there are three views of what a substance is inferred to 
be. Some say that it is only a combination of qualities. 
But qualities are abstractions ; and a body is not ex- 
tension, solidity, motion, or any number of furtlier 
abstractions, combined, but the extended, solid, moving, 
&c Locke went to tJie opposite extreme of supposing 
a substance to be a substratum or kind of su])port on 
which the qualities rest, and this is the ordinary view, 
descended indeed from the compound, or ' concrete,' 
substance of Aristotle, composed of matter and form. 
' Estatj, II. 23, 1. = Seo II. 23, 1- 5. ' II. 30, 4 5. 
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But here are two abstractions, the subject abstracted 
from the qualities and the qualities from the subject. 
If a body ceased to be extended, solid and moving, it 
would cease to be ; there would be no substratum or 
support left. Hence the third view, that a substance is 
a quaUfied subject, the extended, solid, moving, &c. ; in 
which the qualities are nothing except as characterising 
the subject, and the subject nothing except as charac- 
terised by the qualities; from which subject or sub- 
stratum, qualities or attributes are opposite abstractions. 

Secondly, external substances must be inferred from 
similar data. To infer qualified subjects beyond sense, 
there must be qualified subjects in sense. K the data 
were ideas, we could only infer other ideas. If the 
data were qualities, we could only infer qualities. A 
fortiori^ if tJie data were ideas of qualities we could 
never infer a real qualified subject, for which there 
would be no analogue. Therefore, again we find that 
Locke's sensible data were false. He thought that by 
sense we perceive simple ideas of extension, resistance 
or solidity, motion, &c., and then without rhyme or 
reason suppose something totally difierent, a real sup- 
port in the external world. Eeally, sense perceives 
qualified subjects, the extended, resisting, moving, &c. 
within ; hence reason infers similar extended* resisting, 
moving, qualified subjects without. It must not be 
forgotten that muscular sense was not noticed in Locke's 
day; but the logic of reason had been known since 
Aristotle's day, and he ought not to have neglected it. 

Thirdly, substances are not unknown : they are the 
only things that are known. Everything else is real, 
and is known, only so far as it belongs to substance ; 
and although qualities are abstracted and spoken of as 
real and known for mere convenience, what is really 

M 
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known in mathematics is not the quality of extension, 
but the extended ; in physics, not the quality of gravity, 
but the gravitating; in morals, not the quality of good- 
ness, but the good. Substances woidd be unknown, and 
uninferred, on Locke's data. But substances are known, 
because sense perceives them within, and reason infers 
them without, by " asoning. Tliey are the 

data and conchisi( knowledge. Sensation 

perceives the nerv' Hfferent parts as sensibly 

white, sweet, ex ig, &c. Eeason infers 

similarphysical su 'dies. Science goes on to 

infer similar corpi es it stop till it infers the 

body of the univi msnesa perceives myself 

as thinking subjeci., y, partly rouI. Reason, 

from the signs of bodily organs, language, actions, and 
productions of others, infers similar thinking subjects. 
Natural theology, not from bodily organs, but from 
physical creations, infers God, not a.s a body, but as a 
Creator. All this is knowledge of substance, logically 
inferred from sensation and consciousness ; and only 
because the objects of outer and inner sense are sub- 
stances, can reason logically infer substances, physical 
and psychical. It does not follow, however, tliat reason 
is infallible : it is fallible so far as not logical from sense. 
Nor does it follow that we know substance completely. 
We begin with sense, and perceive subjects only as 
sensibly qualified. Eeason reveals subjects insensibly 
qualified. But we never know the whole of any sub- 
stance whatever, not even ourselves, not even a crystal 
which we seem to see through and through. This 
imperfection of human knowledge misleads philosophers 
into agnosticism. But the truth is, sense and reason 
enable us to know substances not wholly but partially. 
Finallv, the knowledge of substance creates the idea 
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of it. The original ideas are derived from my own sub- 
stance. From myself as sensible I derive my idea of a 
physical subject ; from myself as conscious, my idea 
of a thinking subject, partly physical, partly psychi- 
cal ; from both, my idea of a qualified subject. But 
my ideas of all other known subjects are results of 
reasoning, which first infers similar subjects, and then 
forms ideas of them. Ideas of substance are right, so 
far as they correspond to really known substances 
sensible and inferred, and their correctness varies in 
accordance with sense and reason. They are clear, 
distinct, and adequate, in proportion partly to their 
proximity to sense, and partly to the extent of reasoning 
about any given substance ; but they are seldom or 
never adequate to what is known of a substance. 

Locke, though inconsistent, was justified in allowing 
that the complex ideas of substances are not due to 
mere composition of simple ideas; and he ought to 
have made the same admission in the case of other 
ideas, because not all ideas of mixed modes are due to 
composition, nor all ideas of relations to comparison, 
nor all general ideas to abstraction. He was justified 
in allowing that we infer substance, in order to conceive 
the idea of it, beyond ourselves. He was justified in 
allowing that ideas of substances are right, so far as 
they represent real objects. But he was unable to 
found a philosophy of substance, because, in the first 
place, he failed to apprehend that sensation and reflec- 
tion both perceive substances within ; secondly, he was 
accordingly, but falsely, constrained to reduce the in- 
ference of substances without to a mere supposition — a 
supposition without any data, illogical, and impossible 
to reason ; thirdly, he had to call all substances, all 
qualified subjects, the only things in the world we 
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know, unknown ; and all ideas of substances obscurd^fl 
and confused, wlien really the clearest and distiiictest;| 
ideas we have are those of stones, waters, houses, plants, J 
animals, cats, dogs, men and other substances. 

There are many sources of ideas. Sensation aud'J 
reflection are not directly concerned with ideas. 
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He objects. But after* 
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are also rational and correct, so far as they agree with 
modes and relations properly inferred as belonging to 
external substances. While, however, rational ideas of 
the insensible are not artificial, they are often inade- 
quate ; e.ff. of a corpuscle, of infinite space and time, 
of gravitation, of the universe, of God. Lastly, the 
inventive imagination makes artificial ideas, such as 
those of a centaur, a fairy, 'The Iliad,' 'A Midsummer 
Night's Dream.' But it has never yet been successfully 
analysed. Perhaps even the comparison and composi- 
tion of artistic imagination are founded on reasoning, not 
to the actual and real, but to the possible and ideal. 

Let us now suppose that Ijocke's general account of 
the origin of ideas is immaculate and superior to our 
objections, that sensation and reflection perceive simple 
ideas ; that comparison, composition and abstraction 
are the three acts which form compound ideas ; and 
that the introduction of a supposition of substance was 
a momentary lapse of a philosopher from the consis- 
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teiicy of philosophy. Wliat will be the consequence ? 
As he says himself, ideas will be the instruments and 
materials of our knowledge.^ Then, by parity of reason- 
ing, all that we can know from such materials will be 
other ideas, and, as he has said himself, ideas will be 
also all the objects of our understanding.^ Locke you 
would imagine to be the founder of pure ideahsm. We 
should have expected him to go on to show that every- 
thing in the world of science is an idea. At the end 
we should have been incUned to say — 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But Locke had a various, though not a logical mind. 
He was a student of Descartes; he was also imbued 
with the English devotion to nature. From the former 
source he derived the theory of ideas, from the latter 
the reality of things. Locke, after assuming that all 
objects of understanding are ideas, admitted that ex- 
ternal realities exist. The Essay contains an undercur- 
rent of ontology, which comes up first in the famous 
distinction of primary and secondary qualities,^ recog- 
nising external qualities as real, as external causes of 
our ideas of sensation, and even as externally related 
as cause and effect to each other : — 

* The qualities then that are in bodies, rightly con- 
sidered, are of three sorts. 

^ First, the bulk, figure, number, situation, and 
motion or rest of their solid parts ; those are in them, 
whether we perceive them or no ; and when they are 
of that size, that we can discover them, we have by 
these an idea of the thing, as it is in itself; as is plain 
in artificial things : these I call primary qualities. 

» Essay, II. 88, It). « I. 1, 8. » II. 8. 
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' Secondly, the power that is m any body, by reason 
of its insensible primary qualities^ to operate after ; 
peculiar manner on any of our senses, and thereby prty. I 
duee in tts the different ideas of several colours, souncls, , 
smells, tastes, &c. These are usually called sensible | 
qualities. 

' Thirdly, ihe pot n any body, by reasoii'l 

of the particular com ts primary qitalitiea, to 1 

make such a ehawji k, figure., texture, ami j 

motion of anuthar b ike it ojierate on our ' 

senses differently fn iid before. Thus the \ 

sun has a power to hite, and fire to make] 

lead fluid. These ai led powers.' ' 

The same undercui ology reappears in thft^ 

admission of subslances, and real essences, though 
unknown. It becomes most marked in the Fourth 
Book, where Locke adds to all his other entities, one's 
own existence, the existence of God, and the existence 
of otlier things, such as the clippings of our beards and 
the parings of our nails. Finally it springs up into an 
elaborate picture of the insensible universe beyond the 
reach of our ideas.' It is a dangerous thing to be 
an unconscious metaphysician. Locke's metaphysical 
theory of existence is quite outside his psychological 
theory of ideas. How does it agree with liis logical 
theory of knowledge ? If it be true to say, that beyond 
ideas there is an external world of qualities, real and 
causal, real substances and real essences, my own ex- 
istence, God's existence, the existence of bodies, and of 
insensible corpuscles, what is truly said by a philoso- 
pher, who is after all but human, nmst be known to a 
man. What then does Locke, the philosopher who says 
all this, say about the knowledge of man ? 

' Eway, II. 8, 23. ' IV. B. 24. 
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The Fourth Book, which is on knowledge and 
opinion, starts with a theorj^ quite consistent with the 
previous Books, on the origin of ideas : — 

' Since the mind^ in all its thoughts and reasonings, 
hath no other immediate object than its own ideas 
which it alone does or can contemplate, it is evident 
that our knowledge is only conversant about 'em. 

' Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the 
perception of the connection and agreement^ or disagree- 
ment and repugnancy of any of our ideas. In this alone 
it consists.' ^ 

Locke proceeds to divide knowledge into intuition 
and reasoning. He says that * sometimes the mind per- 
ceives the agreement or disagreement of two ideas 
immediately by themselves without the intervention of 
any others : and this, I think, we may call intuitive 
knowledge' '^ He adds that * when the mind cannot so 
bring its ideas together, as by their inunediate com- 
parison, and as it were juxtaposition, or apphcation 
one to another, to perceive their agreement or disagree- 
ment, it is fain, by the intervention of other idea^ (one 
or more, as it happens), to discover the agreement or 
disagreement, which it searches : and this is what we 
call Reasoning,' ^ Afterwards, he writes a whole chapter ^ 
on Reason, in which he again defines it as the percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of ideas by 
intermediate ideas. At the same time he rejects the 
syllogism, although the process which combines two 
extremes by the intervention of a middle is clearly the 
same process as his own. But the main point to be 
observed is that, according to him, reasoning begins 
with an intuitive perception of the relation of ideas 

» IV. 1, 1-2. » IV. 2, 1. 

» IV. 2, 2. * IV. 17. 
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and ends with a mediate perception of tlie relations of 
ideas. 

A theory of reasoning such as this must con- 
fine all reasoned knowledge, and therefore all science, 
to relations of ideas, Tliis actually is Ins ■view of 
mathematics and morals. ' I doubt not,' he says, ' but 
it will be easily gran' -' '^-'' ''^' knowledge we have of 
mathematical truths ertain, but real knoic- 

ledge ; and not the sion of vain insignifi- 

cant chimeras of the et, if we will consider, 

we shall find that )ur own id^asS ' He 

says the same of m ', which he also holds 

to be as certain as 'I admit that if all 

objects of reasoning thematical knowledge 

is only of our ideas. But, m ims case, it is not of the 
bulk, figure, number, structure and motion of bodies 
and particles, which liOcke himself recognises beyond 
our ideas. Sir Isaac Newton, then, must have been 
wrong in saying that all the particles of matter gravi- 
tate to one another with a force varying inversely to 
the square of the distance ; for he was pretending to a 
mathematical knowledge of the motions of particles 
beyond ideas. Wliat a curious contretemps, that in 
1687 Newton should discover to mankind the Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philosophy in every 
particle of matter, and in 1690 Locke should publish 
an Essay concerning Human Understanding to prove 
that the knowledge of mathematical truths is only of 
our own ideas ! 

We are relieved from further criticism of this pure 
ideahsm, however logical, because Locke himself deserts 
it for realism, however hypothetical. At first he delibe- 
rately confines all knowledge to the perception of the re- 
' E$»ay, IV. 4, 6. ' IV. 4, 7, 
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lations of ideas, and throughout applies these limits strictly 
to mathematics and morals. But all of a sudden he in- 
troduces us to a knowledge of real things in other de- 
partments of knowledge, and, as it were, writes a second 
essay on another human understanding. The manner in 
which he makes this abrupt transition is highly mstruc- 
tive. Having defined knowledge to be only conversant 
about ideas, and to be nothing but the perception of 
the agreement and disagreement of ideas,^ he reduces 
these agreements and disagreements of ideas to four 
sorts — identity or diversity, relation, coexistence, and 
real existence.^ The knowledge of the first three sorts 
proceeds consistently enough, when suddenly, without 
any previous preparation, much less argument, he lays 
down the following dogma : — 

* Fourthly. The fourth and last sort is that of actual 
real existence agreeing to any idea.^ ^ 

On his original hypothesis that ideas are all the 
objects of understanding, on his theory of the origin of 
ideas in the Second Book, on his definition of know- 
ledge in the very same chapter of the Fourth Book, he 
ought to have said, the knowledge of the idea of actual 
real existence agreeing to any idea. But just as Des- 
cartes passed from the idea of God's existence to His 
existence, so Locke passed from the knowledge of the 
idea of existence to the knowledge of existence agreeing 
to any idea. But while Descartes had been inconse- 
quent, Locke to inconsequence added inconsistency ; he 
had begun by saying that all objects of understanding 
are ideas ; he afterwards admitted a knowledge of ' exist- 
ence agreeing to any idea.' 

He afterwards divides this knowledge of existence 
into three departments — an intuitive knowledge of our 
1 rv. 1, 1-2. « IV. 1, 8. » IV. 1, 7. 
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own existence, a demonstrative knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a Gkxl, a sensitive knowledge of objects preseul lo 
the senses,' — and devotes a chapter to each * In Locke's 
philosophy, all three ought to have been knowledges 
of ideas; they are knowledges of the real and actual 
existence of things. Again, the Fourth Book presents 
us with two theorie" "*" " "'•""osition to support this 
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is a weakness of human nature, a weakness even of 
philosophers, who are but men, and an amiable weak- 
ness, because one of two contradictories must be true. 
My object is rather to show that Locke at last came to 
the truth, that not all objects of knowledge, of proposi- 
tions, of understanding are ideas. But there is a further 
question. How do we know these actual existences ? or, to 
use Locke's own phrase, ' How shall the mind, when it 
perceives nolhing but its own ideas, know tliat they 
agree with things themselves ? ' ^ 

Tlie intuitive knowledge of our own existence is 
settled in a single section, short but significant, in which 
he gives up his original theory that we perceive nothing 
but ideas : — 

' As for our own existence, we perceive it so plainly, 
and so certainly, that it neither needs, nor is capable of 
any proof. For nothing can be more evident to us than 
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' Euay, IV. 3. 21 ; IV. 0, 2 
' I\'. 11, 13- 
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our own existence. I thinh^ I reason^ I feel pleasure or 
pain : can any of these be more evident to me than my 
own existence ? K I doubt of all other things, that 
very doubt makes me perceive my own existence, and 
will not suffer me to doubt of that. For if I know I 
feel paiuj it is evident I have as certain perception of 
my own existence as of the existence of the pain I feel : 
or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception of the 
existence of the thing doubting as of that thought whicli 
I call doubt. Experience then convinces us that we 
have an intuitive knowledge of our oxmi existence, and an 
internal infallible perception that we are. In every act 
of sensation, reasoning or thinking, we are conscious to 
ourselves of our own being ; and, in this matter, come 
not short of the highest degree of certainty' ^ 

This passage breathes the very spirit of Descartes. 
Cogito, ergo sum. I am conscious that I am a thinking 
subject. This is the fact that never ought to have been 
deserted. Descartes deserted it for an inference of 
substance, and Locke followed him out of the right path, 
but he had to come back to it after all. Consciousness 
reveals to me not thoughts but a thinker. This con- 
sciousness is indeed inconsistent with the previous state- 
ments of Locke ; first, that reflection perceives the ideas 
of operations, whch is two removes from consciousness ; 
secondly, that there is a supposition of a substance as 
unknown substratum to those operations, which would 
be a baseless inference from data containing nothing but 
ideas of operations. Nevertheless, the direct conscious- 
ness of our existence is the fact. How then is it that it 
is constantly disappearing out of philosophy, not only 
in the seventeenth, but also in the succeeding centuries ? 
Because philosophers are perpetually confusing abstract 

» IV. 9, 3. 
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and concrete, forgetting that thoughts are abstract 
qualities but the thinker the real being, and thus 
concluding that consciousness and reflection reveal 
thoughts, leaving the subject to inference and supposi- 
tion, when really consciousness and reflection tell me 
that I am a thinking subject, from which I infer other 
thinking subjects. 



- of the Essay, Locke 
[:onsciou8 that I am a 
ng, into the falsity, X 
ill in the first place, 
numerous operations 
Jiiscious, that I am a 
desiring, willing sub- 
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Unfortunately, in 
had exaggerated tlie 
person, a thinking li 
am that very consc 
I am conscious ihi 
besides the operatii: 
sensible, remeuiberii 
ject; consciousness tuei 
more than itself. Secondly, it is not my only source of 
information about myself I am conscious that I am 
partly body thinking, but I also indirectly observe my 
body. I reason from my consciousness and observa- 
tions, and infer that I am a pennanent substance, 
when I am asleep as well as when I ara awake, when I 
am conscious and when I am unconscious. Thirdly, 
consciousness is interrupted ; if I were consciousness I 
should have an intermittent existence. Finally, Locke 
has confused the causa cognoscendi with the cattsa essendi. 
Consciousness is necessary to tell me, I am a person ; 
but it does not make me a person ; this am I made by 
being a permanent substance, partly body and partly 
soul, capable, when awake, of reasoning, and therefore 
of the status of a rational being. 

At the end of Butler's ' Analogy,' the Dissertation on 
Personal Identity contains an excellent statement of its 
relation to consciousness, as follows : — 
' Ettay, II. 27. «eg. 
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* But though consciousness of what is past does thus 
ascertain our personal identity to ourselves, yet to say 
that it makes personal identity, or is necessary to our 
beifig the same persons, is to say that a person has not 
existed a single moment, nor done one action, but what 
he can remember, indeed none but what he reflects 
upon. And one should really think it self-evident* that 
consciousness of personal identity presupposes, and 
therefore cannot constitute, personal identity ; any more 
than knowledge, in any other case, can constitute truth, 
which it presupposes.' 

Locke, then, is right in saying that consciousness 
is an intuitive knowledge of oneself, wrong in saying 
that it is oneself. Not from the false identification of 
self and consciousness, but from the consciousness of 
self, that is, from the intuitive knowledge we have of our 
own existence, as cogitative beings, Locke deduces our 
knowledge of the existence of a God by an argument, 
which is an extension of the third argument in 
the *Principia Philosophise' of Descartes.^ A finite 
thinking subject requires an infinite thinking subject 
to create it. Yes, but this argument holds only 
if we are conscious of ourselves as thinking subjects. 
God is not an idea, and consequently cannot be inferred 
from mere ideas. Thus, if Locke had clung to his 
ideas of reflection, he could not have proved a God : 
the consciousness, not of mere thouglits, but of a think- 
ing subject, is necessary to natural theology. Simi- 
larly, it is necessary to infer any other thinking subject 
but myself. If, then, I were conscious only of ideas of 
operations, and even if I were conscious directly of 
operations, I could not infer thinking subjects, and I 
could not infer God. The object of consciousness, there- 

* IV, 10 ; cf. Descartes, Princ, i. 20. 
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fore, is not op 3ratloii3, still less their ideas, liut thiiikiii-r 
subjects. Here again, too, we find that not till objects, 
and not all data, of understanding are ideas. Ijocke 
was obliged to surrender liis theory of ideas in order to 
prove his own existence, the existence of others, the 
existence of Gk)d. 

Next, we com" "^ ".!."» T^Q^jje calls our sensitive 
knowledge of obj ed to our senses. Here, 

with Cartesian im he tried to maintain his 

theory of ideas, a ■ liow we know external 

realities, or origi ference. In the Fourth 

Book he returns t again and again. He 

begins by propo flblera. 'There can be 

nothing more cerv i, ' than that the idea we 

receive from an external ooject is in our minds. But 
whether there be any thing more than barely that 
idea in our minds, whether we can thence infer the 
existence of any thing without us, which corresponds 
to that ideOy is that, whereof some men think there may 
be a question made ; because men may have such ideas 
in their minds, when no such thing exists, no sucli 
objects affect their senses.' ' He answers the question by 
saying that a man is conscious of a different perception 
when he looks on the sun by day and thinks on it by 
night, and concludes that this is a knowledge not intuitive 
nor demonstrative, but sensitive. Again, he divides 
the problem by simple ideas and complex ideas of sub- 
stance; and argues that, in the first place, simple ideas, 
which the mind can by no means make to itself, must 
necessarily be the product of things operating on the mind 
in a natural way, and that the idea of whiteness in the 
mind answers that power which is in any body to produce 
it there ;* and, in the second place, the reality of our 
■ Eitaij. IV. 2, 14. ' IV. 4, 4. 
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knowledge of substances is founded on our complex 
ideas of them being such as are made up of such simple 
ones as have been discovered to coexist in nature.^ 
Finally, he devotes to the knowledge of objects without 
us a chapter,^ in which he contends that its certainty is 
as great as we are capable of conqerning the existence 
of anything but oneself and God, and that it deserves 
the name of knowledge. He adds four arguments to 
the preceding : first, that those who want the organs of 
sense want the ideas of that sense ; secondly, that some- 
times I cannot avoid the having those ideas produced 
in my mind ; thirdly, that many of these ideas are pro- 
duced with pain, which afterwards we remember with- 
out offence; fourthly; that our senses in many cases 
bear witness to the truth of each other's report. Finally, 
he falls back on the practical argument that we have at 
all events a knowledge of the external world by the 
happiness and misery we receive from it. The whole of 
these arguments are summed up in this one : I have 
ideas of sensation, which I do not produce myself ; I 
infer that they are produced by external bodies. It is 
the Cartesian argument from the passivity or involun- 
tariness of sensations and ideas. 

Locke's admission of the reality and knowledge of 
external bodies is right and honest, but completely 
destructive of his original hypothesis of the objects 
and data of understanding. It is true, as he admits, 
that we know external bodies. But this admission de- 
stroys his original doctrine that knowledge is always 
concerned with ideas. Again, it is true, as he admits, 
that we know bodies by inference. But this destroys 
his doctrine that reasoning begins and ends with ideas. 
Both admissions also destroy his original doctrine that 

» rv. 4, 12. « IV. 11. 
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ideas are all the objects of understanding. It is also 
true, aa he sa}s, tliat we infer external bodies from the 
passivity of sensation. But is it true that we could 
have drawn this inference from senRible data, if sensa- 
tion had been a perception of nothing but ideas ? This 
is what Locke mates no attempt to prove. It is con- 
tradictory to his ov ' - - - '' -'e Descartes, he recog- 
nised that real tn eement of our propo- 
sitions with extern nt unlike Descartes, he 
has given up any i of truth. The vera- 
city of God he U8t elation ;' and regards 
the inherent clear iictiiess of i<lea8 not as 
positive criteria, b Utvons of truth.' Tlie 
consequence is tl: organon except the 
rules of reasoning ; and he is aware that, as the data of 
reasoning are, according to hira, ideas with their agree- 
ment and disagreement, so the conclusions are logically 
confined to the agreement and disagreement of ideas.'' 
Yet he expects us also to believe that reasoning starting 
with ideas of sensation can be logically extended to ex- 
ternal bodies. 

All logic demands that, as are the data, so are the 
conclusions. I find that some of the sensilile objects 
I perceive are passive. I have a right to infer some 
other cause. But I must by parity of reasoning infer a 
cause similar to those already known. Now, what data 
does Locke supply me? Granting him every advantage 
and all his inconsistencies, I should have ideas of sensa- 
tion and reflection, and compound ideas from the Second 
Book : from the Fourth Book, I should have conscious- 
ness of myself, and a demonstration of other thinking 
subjects, and of God. These, ex hypothesi, are all the data, 

' Enay. IV. 5. '' IV. 16, 14. 

» IV. 2, 15. ' IV. 17. 
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direct and indirect, at the very best. What would be 
the logical inference ? I could infer, from the passivity 
of sense, that it resulted either from other ideas, or from 
other thinking subjects, or from God. I could not, being 
without bodily data, infer that it resulted from external 
bodies. Locke saw the importance of the passivity of 
sense, but forgot the rules of logic. 

Newton and Locke were contemporaries. What, 
then, was Locke's attitude to natural philosophy ? He 
recognised its discoveries, and especially the corpus- 
cular philosophy revived by Bacon, developed by Des- 
cartes, and brought to its perfection by Newton. We 
have followed him in his ' little excursion into natural 
philosophy ' ^ to distinguish primary and secondary 
qualities. He there admits the existence of corpuscles, 
real qualities, primary and secondary, though insensible, 
and real powers between qualities, e.g, the power of fire 
to make lead fluid. There is no fault to find here 
except with his definition of a quality as ' a power to 
produce any idea in our mind.' ^ A quality is really a 
characteristic of a subject or substance. It has various 
powers, and among them the occasional power of affect- 
ing our senses. For instance, motion is a characteristic 
of every corpuscle, and has a power of affecting every 
other corpuscle, and sometimes of affecting human senses 
in the way of sensible motion, light, heat, sound, and so 
forth. But to define it by its sensible power, would be 
to convert a very occasional accident into the essence of 
motion, forgetting that there are myriads and millions 
of motions which come nowhere near the earth, much 
less man, and are not powers of producing any ideas in 
his mind. 

Locke defined quality by a separable accident. 

» II. 8, 22. « II. 8, 8. 

N 
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Hence also a mistake in his definition of a secomliiry 
quality as a power of an insensible primarj- quality 
to produce in our senses a sensible idea. Tliis is only 
an occasional and accidental power; and a secondar)- 
quality is a specific modification of a primary quality, 
which exists whether it produces a sensible effect or 
not. Thus heat is if j^q^Jqh transferred from 

star to star, and b igin of animals much of 

it was exliausted w ng tbe power of produc- 

ing sensible heat e corrections, Locke ex- 

presses the scientifii i of primary and second- 

ary qualities in thi He fully recognises the 

existence of that p; ible nature, wliieh I have 

called tte irapercej islinguish it from the in- 

sensible but inferentially perceptible orijiinals of sensible 
objects. He recognises corpuscles as well as masses, the 
particles of this paper as well as the paper. 

But when he came to give these imperceptible cor- 
puscles a place in the human understanding, he began 
to vacillate. In tlie Fourth Book, he distinguishes 
knowledge and op.inion, as respectively the perception 
and the presumption of agreements and disagreements 
of ideas, as certain and probable. Strictly, he could put 
natural philosophy in neither, because he admitted that 
it was not about ideas, but things. But the alternative 
to which he leaned was to draw the line between know- 
ledge and opinion, exactly between the paper and its 
particles, between tlie mass and the corpuscle, between 
the perceptible and the iniperceptilde ; and, therefore, to 
call the first inferences from sense knowledge, and the 
subsequent inferences of science ophiion. On the whole, 
according to him, knowledge ' includes matliematics and 
morals because they are about ideas, knowledge of self 

' Essay, IV. 3, 5 ; IV. 10. 6 ; IV. II, ; IV. 11, 13. 
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because it is intuition, knowledge of God because it is 
demonstration from this intuition, and knowledge of ex- 
ternal originals directly inferred from sense : here ends 
knowledge. In opinion falls natural philosophy. Why? 
Because the further from sense the less, he thought, our 
knowledge. Because we are not capable of the ideas 
of things so remote and minute, and this defect, as he 
thought, keeps us in ignorance of the things. Because 
we merely make experiments which are not science 
Because we can only guess and probably conjecture, 
use hypothesis and analogy. ' Analogy,' says he, * in 
these matters, is the only help we have, and 'tis from 
that alone we draw all our grounds of probability. Thus 
observing that the bare rubbing of two bodies violently 
one upon another, produces heat and very often fire 
itself, we have reason to think that what we call heat 
and fire consists in a violent agitation of the imper- 
ceptible minute parts of the burning matter : observing 
likewise that the difierent refractions of pellucid bodies 
produce in our eyes the different appearances of several 
colours ; and also that the different ranging and laying 
the superficial parts of several bodies, as of velvet, 
watered silk, &c., does the like, we think it probable 
that the colour and shining of bodies, is in them nothing 
but the different arrangement and refraction of their 
minute and sensible parts.' ^ But knowledge of these 
insensible qualities he denies. He doubts 'that how 
far soever human industry may advance useful and 
eayperimental philosophy in physical things, scientijical 
will still be out of our reach ; ' ^ and he suspects that 
* natural philosophy is not capable of being made a 
science.' ^ Yet this very Locke winds up his Essay by 

» IV. 16, 12 ; cf. IV. 3, 16 ; IV. 8, 24-end ; IV. 6 ; IV. 12, 9-18. 
' IV. 3, 26. ' IV. 12, 10. 
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a triple division of science, one of wliich is Physics 
or Natural Philosophy, the knowledge of things,' 

It is a matter of deep regret that Locke should have 
written thus of natural philosophy in the very time of 
Newton. Tliere is some truth in what he says, hut 
marred by exaggeration. Tliere is a huge abyss of 
ignorance, but it is ni -r an incurable igno- 

rance. Much of wha icience is opinion, but 

fresh evidences conver iito science. Because 

there are probabilities ihilosophy, it does not 

follow that there is n in. We cannot have 

a perfect knowledge ( it we can know some- 

thing without knowin] ;. We cannot always 

discover real essence, but mere is a knowledge of co- 
existences and causes, of the conservation and correlation 
of physical forces, as in electricity and magnetism, with- 
out always knowing their essences. Ijocke rightly saw 
that there is more of the universe unknown than known, 
and much which is only opined ; but lie lost sight of 
the main fabric of science. By tlie mere elimination of 
chance such a concatenation of laws cannot but be true. 

Ijocke was ignorant of the logic of science. Tlie 
two greatest men of science in his own country were 
Bacon and Newton, of whom the former had shown 
that there is an experimental science of nature, the 
latter that natural science is capable of physical de<luc- 
tions from mathematical principles. But Locke, like 
Hobbes, was silent about Baconian induction, and 
oblivious to everything except the old method of intui- 
tion and demonstration, which suits mathematics, but 
not the whole of natural philosophy. Everything out- 
side demonstration, he calls hypothesis and analogy. 
He did not recognise the variety of method, the ana- 
' E»»ay, IV. 21. 
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logia demonstratioiium pro natura subjecti, desiderated 
by Bacon. He did not see that the corpuscular 
philosophy is made independent of this hypothesis and 
that analogy, by many different evidences in many 
different departments — gravity, light, heat, sound, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, chemical attraction, nervous and 
muscular motion — all of which point to corpuscles, their 
motions, according to Newton's laws, their modifications 
constituting secondary qualities, their convertibility 
and indestructibility as motion. He did not recognise 
that there is a circumstantial evidence, which in law is 
sufficient to hang a man, in nature sufficient to prove a 
fact; and an approximate certainty, by accumulation 
of evidence, ever indefinitely approaching absolute 
necessity. 

But his greatest, though characteristic, blunder was 
his attempt to carry inference beyond sense to the ex- 
ternal original inferentially perceptible and then stop 
short ; to allow us to know the paper and not the par- 
tide, the mass and not the molecule. Such a logic 
is arbitrary. If insensible modes of primary qualities 
are truly said to be, as Locke allows, then they are 
knowable. The same laws of reasoning which enable 
us to infer from sensible effects an external cause, en- 
able us from that cause to infer another cause, and so on 
till we have completely explained facts of sense by laws 
of science. If it were not so, how could science correct 
ordinary knowledge ? Ordinary knowledge infers an 
external object, like in secondary as well as primary 
qualities. Science declares that the external world is 
like in primary but not in secondary qualities to the 
sensible effect. But if the former is knowledge and the 
latter opinion, by the first principle of method ordinary 
knowledge, as more certain, is to be preferred to the less 
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certain science ; so that the ordinary man is right in 
his theory of external light and heat, and tlie natural 
philosopher wrong ! Locke's line between knowledge and 
science gives the ordinary man, with his inference of 
bodies, knowledge, but the scientific man, wilh his 
inference of corpuscles, opinion. He elevates onlinary 
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the 'Optics' and the 'Principia,' but Locke's theory of 
science would reduce these works to mere opinions. 
The whole history of science is against him. On the 
foundation of Newton's mechanics of motion lias been 
gradually reared a system of science which has eventually 
revealed to us the insensible and imperceptible causes 
of our sensations in the external world. On the 
other side stand the mental philosophers, philosophauh's 
secundum sensum, considering primarily their sensations 
and ideas, and with difficulty extending their thoughts 
even to the external originals, then gazing stupidly at tlie 
perceptible world, and never dreaming that they have to 
explain the knowledge of imperceptible nature. Ixicke's 
hypothesis that we have a sensitive knowledge from 
ideas of objects presented to sense, a mathematical and 
moral science of ideas, and an uncertain opinion of the 
physical universe, undervalues natural philosophy. It 
immediately produced the false attitude of Berkelej- and 
Hume towards nature, but it has affected the whole 
' E*iay, IV. 12, 11. 
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course of mental philosophy, which has unduly neglected 
the problem of knowledge, presented to it by natural 
philosophers. Hence, while natural philosophy has 
shown that the insensible is the cav^a essendi of the sen- 
sible, mental philosophy has never yet shown how the 
sensible is the caiisa cognoscendi of the insensible. 

But let us suppose that the whole fabric of science 
is opinion, the whole imperceptible world unknown. 
Yet it is at least an object of understanding and reason- 
ing, because, as Locke himself says, * not but that it is 
the nature of tlie understanding constantly to close with 
the more probable side,' ^ and, as he admits, reason may 
end either in certainty or in probability, either by 
demonstration or an argumentwm ad judicium} This 
being so, imperceptible probabilities are objects of 
understanding and reason, but are not all ideas ; there- 
fore not all objects of understanding and reason are 
ideas. 

Nor could they be reasoned from ideas as their data. 
This want of consequence brings us to another defect in 
Locke's theory of primary and secondary qualities ; his 
false view of their sensible aspect. In his opinion, as 
external they are powers, as sensible they are ideas. 
But they are neither mere powers nor mere ideas. 
If, as sensible, they were ideas, we could not logi- 
cally infer insensible primary quaUties, which are ad- 
mitted not to be ideas, yet inferrible. Therefore, even 
as sensible, primary and secondary qualities are not 
ideas, but physical quaUties in sense, from which to infer 
physical qualities beyond. So universally, the inference 
of imperceptible corpuscles with real qualities and 
powers beyond sense, even if only probable, could not 
be drawn from mere ideas of sensation. The natural 

» IV. 20, 12. « IV. 17. 
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philosophy of the physical world, .whether it \)e know- 
ledge or opinion, demands physical data of sense. 

How came Locke, having said that ' whatsoever the 
mind perceives in itself or is the immediate object 
of perception, thought, or understatiding. that I call 
idea,'^ immediately to conclude real primary qualities of 
matter ? Tlirough the bit of surreptitiously 

passing from the idea md his own supposi- 

tion of a bastard sens; ii"g- His one argu- 

ment for the realitj' i Jities is that they are 

* such as sense constai jry particle of matter, 

which has hulk enou .'ed."' But according 

to him sense is of idt he could consistently 

say would have been ti qualities are such a.s 

sense constantly finds in the idea of every particle of 
the idea of matter, which lias the idea of bulk enough 
to be perceived. But this consistency with his hypothesis 
would not have proved the fact of the material reality 
of primary qualities beyond ideas. At the same time, 
his lapse into a direct sense of matter is of interest, 
because it is a distinct anticipation of intuitive realism. 
It exhibits the constant tendency of the philosopher to 
relapse into the ordinary man, and to fancy he directly 
perceives the external tiling, or, using tlie inaccurate ter- 
minology of modem psychology, after contending that 
what we are conscious of is subjective aflections, to sup- 
pose a consciousness of objective existence. As Locke 
tried to bridge over the gulf from ideas of sensation to 
qualities by a kind of bastard sensation of qualities, 
so his modern followers try to bridge the gulf from 
subjective affections of consciousness to objective exist- 
ence by an undefinable consciousness of objective exist- 
ence. But it is certain that sensation perceives not the 

' Eiaay, II, 8,8. ' II, 8,9. 
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external thing, but its internal effect ; and the only way 
in which we can reach external qualities of things is not 
by sense but by inference from adequate internal data, 
which cannot be mere ideas, nor any psychical states of 
subjective consciousness. 

The * Essay concerning Human Understanding ' 
begins by assuming that all objects of understanding, 
as well as all data of sense, are ideas : it ends by ad- 
mitting that things beyond ideas are objects of under- 
standing, reasoning, science. The end is better than 
the beginning, though the conclusion does not follow 
from the premises. External bodies are properly in- 
ferred by ordinary men, as Locke admitted; and 
imperceptible corpuscles and their qualities are known, 
with more certainty than he admitted, by men of science. 
Therefore, in the first place, not all objects of under- 
standing, reasoning, science, are ideas. Secondly, the 
data of sense are neither ideas of sensation nor external 
qualities of matter, but internal effects on the nervous 
system, sensibly qualified as extended, moving, hot, 
coloured, and by other primary and secondary qualities. 
From internal, ordinary knowledge infers external, sub- 
stances. From these again science, correcting ordinary 
knowledge, infers imperceptible corpuscles, qualities 
primary and secondary as the modifications of primary 
powers exerted between those corpuscles, and powers 
of affecting our senses. Locke's ' Essay ' throughout, to 
make it thoroughly correct, consistent, and consequent, 
would need two fundamental alterations : — 

1. Some objects of understanding are physical thingj^ 

2. Some data of sensation are physical effects on 

the nervous system. 
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from psychical data in the premises to physical objects 
in the conclusion. Iiocke made tlie same assumption, 
the same admission, and the same failure. IJut he went 
further into hypothesis, and to inconsequence added 
inconsistency. He assumed that ideas are nut only 
all the data but also all the objects of understand- 
ing, and then admitted that physical objects are also 
objects of understanding. The admission is true, and 
therefore, while it contradicted, also destroyed the 
double hypothesis. We now come to a philosopher 
who, accepting the whole ideal hypothesis, consi:st- 
ently denied facts Berkeley assumed, with Descartes, 
that ideas are the data, and with Locke, that they are 
the objects, of human knowledge, and consistently, but 
falsely, deduced man's ignorance of a physical world. 

The 'Principles of Human Knowledge,' after an 
Introduction on Abstract Ideas, begin in the following 
manner : — 

' It is evident to any one who takes a survey of the 
objects of human knowledge, that they are either ideas 
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actually imprinted on the senses, or else such as are 
perceived by attending to the passions and operations 
of the mind, or lastly, ideas formed by help of memory 
and imagination, either compounding, dividing, or 
barely representing those originally perceived in the 
aforesaid ways. By sight I have the ideas of Ught and 
colours with their several degrees and variations. By 
touch I perceive, for example, hard and soft, heat and 
cold, motion and resistance, and of all these more or 
less either as to quantity or degree. SmeUing furnishes 
me with odours, the palate with tastes, and hearing 
conveys sounds to the mind in all their variety of tone 
and composition. And as several of these are observed 
to accompany each other, they come to be marked by 
one name, and so to be reputed as one thing. Thus, 
for example, a certain colour, taste, smell, figure and 
consistence having been observed to go together, are 
accounted one distinct thing, signified by the name 
" apple." Other collections of ideas constitute a stone, a 
tree, a book, and the like sensible things ; which, as 
they are pleasing or disagreeable, excite the passions of 
love, hatred, joy, grief, and so forth.' ^ 

Here are most of the errors in the Second and Third 
Books of Locke's Essay accepted as principles. With- 
out proof, ideas alone are supposed to be perceived; 
ideas of qualities without a qualified subject, and 
ideas of operations without a thinking subject. Eeasoii- 
ing from the data of sense to their causes is entirely 
postponed in favour of representing, compounding and 
dividing ideas. Ideas, simple or complex, are consist- 
ently declared to be all the objects of human knowledge. 
But these so-called principles are mere hypotheses. 
There is not one word of proof that either the data or 

' Princ. i. 
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the objects of human knowledge are ideas. Locke, not 
human nature — and not even the whole of Locke — was 
the oracle of Berkeley. 

Berkeley, however, being a less various but a more 
logical thinker than Locke, was truer to the data of his 
predecessor. Locke, as we found, having assigned 
comparison, composill traction as the tliree 

acts, wliich form new sense, suddenly, and 

without any justific iced a fourth act of 

supposition, which is -easoning, to account 

for our idea of subsl ley avoided the after- 

thouglit, and, at the he truth, that reason 

does intervene in t of Ideas from sense. 

Adhering to Locke's ts, lie perceived that 

what his predecessor !iad allowed al)out other complex 
ideas equally applied to complex ideas of substances. 
If we start from ideas of sensation, such as those of 
colour, taste, smell, figure and consistence, and merely 
compound these ideas, we can construct a collection of 
ideas and account it one distinct thing, called an apple ; 
but we cannot, without introducing a quahfied physical 
substance into sense, and restoring its privileges to 
reason, eitlier perceive or infer an external physical 
substance. Berkeley thus reduces Locke to logic ; nor 
has mental philosophy ever recovered this purely hypo- 
thetical theory of substance. 

Berkeley also made an important correction in one 
of Locke's three acts, abstraction. Locke had supposed 
that we can form a perfectly abstract idea of a triangle, 
which is ' neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, 
but all and none of these at once.' ' Berkeley devoted 
the Introduction of the ' Principles ' to a criticism of this 
modern concept ualism, and founded modern nominalism. 

' Eiiay, IV. 7, 9. 
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He denied that he could abstract or conceive separately 
qualities which cannot exist separately, or form a 
general notion in Locke's sense.^ He admitted that 
he could consider a figure merely as triangular, without 
attending to its particular qualities, but not form an 
abstract general inconsistent idea of a triangle.* Simi- 
larly, Hume afterwards said, that all general ideas are 
nothing but particular ones annexed to general terms. ^ 
The essential truth at the bottom of this theory is 
that abstraction is only a kind of attention. But, as 
often happens, one extreme view begets another. We 
cannot rise to a purely abstract idea, nor need we fall 
to a purely particular idea ; we cannot form an idea of 
triangle in general, nor need we think of a single 
triangle. We can frame a general idea of a miscella- 
neous assemblage of similar individuals.* Secondly, 
the point about classes is, not what we conceive, but 
what we infer and know. But, while correcting 
Locke's exaggeration of abstraction, Berkeley left its 
independence of reasoning. Tlie consequence is that, 
according to him, the limit of generalisation would be 
some single simple idea or some single collection of 
simple ideas of sense viewed generally. This narrow- 
ness pervades his whole philosophy. There is, indeed, 
such a simple abstraction of ideas from sense, as we ad- 
mitted in the last chapter. But reason, at the -^ame 
time, starts from sense and first infers classes of in- 
sensible objects, and then constructs general ideas of 
them in the rational imagination. Finally, this rational 
imagination of general ideas accompanies a rational 
abstraction ; like direct abstraction, attention, but atten- 
tion to objects of reason. We can abstract, in the sense 

* Princ. Introduction, x. ' Id. xvi. 

' Treatise, ii. § 7. * Cf. Mill, Logic, iv. 2, 1. 
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of attending to, an insensible object, not apart from the 
qualities which belong to if, but apart from tlie quality 
of being seneible, which does not belong to it. Tlie idea 
of an object will indeed contain some sensible qualilies, 
and usually aorae visible colour. But having inferrctl that 
the invisible object is coloured only in the sense of reflect- 
ing sethereal undu' '* ' abstraction I consider the 
object as so qualifi attending to it as visibly 

coloured. In short y scientific reasoning that 

objects exist apar ily sensible qualities, and 

I can attend sepa ir existing apart. Berke- 

ley fell into the (tponiiig inference about 

classes, and then iiig aljstraction to direct 

formation of ideas Beally, there are objects 

known by sense, and objects known from sense by 
reason ; and there is an abstraction from sense, and an 
abstraction from reason, tliougli in liolli cases the ab- 
straction is but attention to sensible and rational objects 
of knowledge. 

According to Berkeley, tlien, starting from the 
Second and Third Books of Ixjcke's Essay, all the objects 
of human knowledge are ideas of sensation and reflec- 
tion, and the collections of ideas made out of them by 
memorj' and imagination, to which he reduced abstrac- 
tion of ideas, and without reasoning about causes. But 
it is impossible for errors to remain perfectly logi<;al. 
Though he had just said that all objects known to us are 
ideas, he proceeds, like Ix>cke, dogmatically to assert 
that a thinking subject exists : — 

* But besides all the endless variety of ideas or objects 
of knowledge, there is hkewise something which knows 
or perceives them, and exercises divers operations, as 
willing, imagining, remembering about them. Tliis 
perceiving active being is what I call mind, sjnrit, soul. 
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or myself. By which words I do not denote any one of 
my ideas, but a thing entirely distinct from them, 
wlierein they exist, or which is the same thing, whereby 
they are perceived ; for the existence of an idea con- 
sists in being perceived.' ^ 

Berkeley was dogmatic, but right, in asserting the 
existence of himself; but he was wrong in calling this 
thinking subject a thing entirely distinct from his ideas, 
and in supplying no data for his knowledge of it. 
I am a thinker, from whom the subject and the 
thoughts are opposite abstractions. But, in spite of his 
criticism of abstract ideas, Berkeley had already fol- 
lowed Locke's Second Book in supposing all the objects 
of reflection to be mere ideas of operations. The ques- 
tion then arises, how he could possibly know that he 
was also a thinking subject. Locke had said that the 
thinking subject is a matter of mere supposition. 
Berkeley went a stage further : he said that ' it cannot 
be of itself perceived, but only by the effects which it 
produceth.'^ But there are several difficulties in al- 
lowing him to take this view on his hypotheses. 
In the first place, if it is true, there is something which 
is known, though indirectly, without being an idea ; 
therefore, not all objects of understanding, but only all 
objects of sense, will be ideas. Secondly, if all the objects 
of sensation and reflection were ideas of sensible qualities 
and ideas of operations, as he supposes, the whole of 
these data would contain no subject, not of course a 
physical nor even a psychical subject, and nothing like 
a subject, for a subject is, as Berkeley admits, not an 
idea ; therefore, no subject, even no psychical subject, 
could be logically inferred. We must choose, therefore, 
between the original data and the illogical conclusion. 

^ Princ, ii. ' Id. xxviL 
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Jiut Berkeley was right in admilting the existence and 
knowledge of a thinking subject. Therefore, the tlata 
of sensation and reflection cannot be mere ideas. Even 
if not sensation, at least reflection must he perception 
of myself as a tliinking subject, from wliich I Infer 
other thinking subjects, and God Himself. 

Berkeley ought to >•- "" -"*"rned to Descartes, and 
begun with the consi think.' But, although 

he saw that we cam *hat (-iinnot exist sepa- 

rately, he Wiis so ei jocke that he began by 

supposing that we f i of qualities and ideas 

of operations, when ;ven abstract these ob- 

jects except in the iding to them in their 

subjects. The idea ud the idea of willing 

are as much abslractions as the idea of a triangle. We 
really perceive, by sensation, at least, tlie coloured, and 
by consciousness, at least, the willing. But Berkeley, 
Hke Locke, began all sense with abstract ideas of 
qualities and operations. Though, unlike Locke, he saw 
that he could derive no physical subject from the 
former, he illogically thought he could derive a tliinking 
subject from the latter ideas, although, like Locke, he 
had no data for a logical sequence from the conscious 
ideas of operations to the thinking subject. 

Curiously enough, he ended, like Ixjcke, in after 
all returning to Descartes, and in admitting, ' I know 
or am conscious of my own being.' ' This admis- 
sion that I am conscious of myself is quite incon- 
sistent with the original hypothesis that I perceive ideas 
of operations directly, and the subsequent corollary 
that I perceive myself only indirectly by my effe(-ls. 
Nevertheless, the admission is true, and the hypollicsis 
and its corollary false. I cannot infer a thinking sul)- 

' HyUu and Philonoua, Third Dialogue. 
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ject from mere operations. I am not conscious of 
operations, still less of ideas of operations — an abstrac- 
tion, two removes from the truth. I am conscious of 
myself, as thinking subject. 

But Berkeley involved his admission of a thinking 
subject with another hypothesis. He accepted the 
Cartesian transition from self to soul without a word of 
proof.^ As I have already shown, I am not conscious of 
this identification, I am conscious of the very reverse. 
The combined evidence of consciousness, observation, 
and reasoning teaches me that I am a man tliinking 
partly by my body and partly by my soul. But, you 
will say, Berkeley was a theologian, who, knowing that 
God is a spirit, rightly inferred that man is a spirit. 
The answer is that man is not God. It is true that 
there is a resemblance, but there is also a difference. 
When I infer that there are other men, I observe, by 
direct inference from sense, two sorts of signs, bodily 
organs and physical works, from both of which I infer 
a man Uke myself, body and soul. But God only offers 
me one of these signs, His works of nature, but no signs 
of a body. Hence I have a right to infer that He is 
similar to myself, so far as He by intelligence and wiU 
produces works of order, beauty, and goodness, similar 
to those of man, but I have no right to infer either that 
He, like man, is also a body, or that man, Uke Him, is a 
pure spirit. Nor have I a right to infer that — 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 

Nature is to God as works are to man ; and as a man's 
body is not his works, so neither is nature the body of 
God. * Hie omnia regit,' says Newton^ about the Deity, 

* Princ. ii. 

^ Newton, Principia, Lib. III. Scholium GenenJe (sub fin,), 

O 
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' non lit anima muudi, sed ut universonim dommus.* 
God has no body ; for how could He have a body pro- 
portionate to His infinite intelligence and will, and show 
it not ? God, then, is a spirit ; man is not. 

Now, it is true that God, for a time, gave a bodily 
sign, when He took upon Himself a body and made 
Himself man. But ' ' tion of Christ is a very 

proof of the differer God and man. Christ 

ceased to be a pur ;came flesh, and dwelt 

among us. Berkeley plain tliis union of the 

Divine and the hum God is a spirit ; but 

if man is also a it is the incarnation ? 

Berkeley's only logi^ rould be the gratuitous 

hypothesis that Chrisi i-a Himself certain ideas, 

railed thf Imman body. But Clinst li.id \he ideas already 
from eternity. What He wanted was the very body, re- 
presented by those ideas, for a time. There is notliing 
for it, but that God is a spirit, and Clirist took upon 
himself a body and became man, and man is botli body 
and spirit in one. Tlie idealistic hypothesis that I am 
a spirit is inconsistent both with pliilcsophy and witli 
Christianity. Yet in our own time a false philosopliy 
of man as a purely spiritual subject is supposed to be 
a justification of Cliristian theology. 

Berkeley, in the Introduction and the first two sec- 
tions of his 'Principles,' furnished himself with his pre- 
mises. They are anticipations of human nature, mainly 
derived from Descartes and Locke, with an occasional 
assumption of his own. Let it be granted, from Des- 
cartes, (hat the thinking subject, myself, is a mind, 
spirit, soul. Let it be granted, from Locke's Seeoml 
Book, that not only all data, but all objects of know- 
ledge, are simple ideas of sensation and reflection, 
and ideas compounded by memory and imagination. 
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without taking any notice of reasoning; and let us 
avoid Locke's inconsistency of supposing an external 
physical substance beyond a collection of ideas, and his 
error of purely abstract ideas. Let the premises, which 
he owes to Descartes and Locke, be granted to Berke- 
ley, without his proving them. What follows ? Why, 
the purely hypothetical, fairly logical, wholly synthetic 
deduction from false and unproved hypotheses, known 
as the Berkeleian philosophy. He who is foolish enough 
on the mere authority of this doctor to swallow the 
hypotheses, like pills, will find that the deductions will 
purge him of all knowledge beyond spirit and ideas. 

Berkeley begins his deductions by explaining the 
existence of what he calls sensible things, and denying 
that what he calls unthinking things exist except as 
perceived : — ' The table I write on, I say, exists, that 
is, I see and feel it ; and if I were out of my study I 
should say it existed, meaning thereby that if I was in 
my study I might perceive it, or that some other spirit 
actually does perceive it. There was an odour, that is, 
it was smelled ; there was a sound, that is to say, it was 
heard ; a colour or figure, and it was perceived by sight 
or touch. This is all that I can understand by these 
and the like expressions. For as to what is said of the 
absolute existence of unthinking things without any 
relation to their being perceived, that seems perfectly 
unintelligible. Their esse is percipi, nor is it possible 
that they should have any existence out of the minds 
of thinking beings which perceive them.' ^ 

So far as this argument follows from its premises it 
is hypothetically unanswerable. The esse of ideas is 
per dpi ; if, then, all objects of human knowledge are 
ideas, their esse will be percipi ; and again, an unthink- 

* Princ, iii. 

2 
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ing thing, which is uot au idea, will not be Imraanly ' 
known to exist. Berkeley was entitled to these hypo- 
thetical conclusions. But liis argument conceals 
further false hypothesis, namely, that what is uuknown 
by man to exist, being unintelligible to him, is non- 
existent ; from which he concluded that a purely un- 
thinking thing is not c wn by man, but also 
non-existent. Thus to i and hypothetical de- 
duction Berkeley addc m. He dogmatically 
asserted the esistenc lud the nou-existence 
of matter. 

The importance of ins which immediately 

follow consists in th mission of reasoning 

from the data of sense ^v. ,. causes, and its conse- 
quences, when combined with Locke's premises. 
Houses, mountains, rivers, and, in a word, all sensible 
objects, are supposed to have a separate existence. 
Now, saj's Berkeley', they are what we perceive by sense, 
and what we perceive are ideas or sensations ; therefore 
they are ideas or sensations.' He adds that it is only 
the doctrine of abstract ideas wliich makes us dis- 
tinguish the existence of sensible objects from their 
being perceived.^ But it is not true that a house is 
a sensible object which we perceive by sense ; sense 
perceives only a sensible effect of an external house, 
which is inferred by reasoning, and can be distinguished 
from the sensible effect by Ihe attention of abstraction. 
But it is true that if we choose to omit reasoning about 
causes, and suppose that sense perceives ideas or sen- 
sations, the only house we should know would be, uot 
the house now inferred, but only what we should then 
perceive, a mere collection of ideas or sensations, in- 
capable of being abstracted from being perceived. 

' Princ. iv. > Id. v. 
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This strict though hypothetical logic from Locke's 
Second Book removed Berkeley into another arena of 
philosophy. Descartes and Locke had admitted the 
existence and knowledge of an external world, not 
merely psychical but also physical ; that a house is an 
external object causing our ideas ; and, in accordance 
with tlie representative theory, that perception presents 
ideas but represents external objects. Berkeley, agree- 
ing both with Descartes and Locke in the perception of 
ideas, but aware that neither philosopher supplied data 
from which to infer an external object, and following 
Locke in postponing reasoning about it, logically con- 
cludes that the external object and the sensible object 
are one, and that in perceiving an idea or sensation, we 
are perceiving not a sensible effect of an external house, 
but the house itself. His pure idealism produced the 
metapliysical theory that objects, supposed to be ex- 
ternal, are nothing but ideas or sensations in the mind, 
and the psychological theory of a presentative percep- 
tion of ideas or sensations, representing nothing. 

Having hypothetically deduced that the esse of all 
objects known to man is per dpi, and that what are called 
external objects are really ideas or sensations, Berkeley 
proceeds to the conclusion that * all the choir of heaven 
and furniture of the earth ; in a word, all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world,' exist 
in my mind, or in that of some created spirit ; or else 
subsist in the mind of some eternal spirit.^ This con- 
clusion also follows from the premises. If all objects 
of knowledge are ideas, and ideas subsist in the mind of 
some spirit, it follows necessarily that the whole known 
world subsists in the mind of some spirit. So far, 
indeed, as the human spirit goes, we could only speak 

* Princ, YL 
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of tlie whole hioim world. We saw above lliat Berke- ' 
ley, while speaking even of man,' denied tlie existence . 
of what was not an object of human knowledge. He ■ 
now corrects this defect by the addition of the eternal 
spirit," to whom wliatever exists is known, while what is ■ 
not known does not exi=* ^^ '*"? Divine spirit at least 



Berkeley could say, wl 
knowledge; if, then, a. 
and ideas snbsist in tht 
subsists in the mind 
so, however, it might 
objects of human, it 
only objects of Divi 



(ts is an object of His 
'knowledge are ideas, 
spirit, whatever exists 
spirit of God. Even. ( 
that, if ideas are the 
low that lliey are the | 
But in Berkeley's 



' Principles ' there is a perpelual etpiivoijtie between the 
sensible ideas of man and the intellectual ideas of God. 
' From what has been said it follows lliat there is 
not any other substance than spirit ; ' this is the next 
hypothetical consequence.^ It is an immediate corol- 
lary. If there were only man, the only hwivn substance 
would be spirit, but add God and it would follow that 
the only existing substance is spirit, so that there remains 
no unthinking substance.* Berkeley further proceeds to 
deduce this denial of matter from the hypothesis of 
ideas. He is perfectly logical. Ideas cannot exist in 
an unthinking substance ; if then sensible qualities were 
ideas, there would be no unthinking substance or substra- 
tum of those ideas or qualities.^ Again, he warns us 
against those who maintained that, though untliinking 
substance is not the substratum of sensible ideas, ideas 
are nevertheless the copies or resemblances of unthinking 
substance. ' I answer,' he sajs, ' an idea can be like no- 
thing but an idea.' ' This memorable sentence marks 
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the return of the logic of reasoning into mental philo- 
sophy. Berkeley at this point begins to think about 
reasoning, though too late ; for he had already fixed the 
objects of knowledge without it. But he thinks about 
it as a logician, and gives the answer to the illogical 
attempt of Descartes and Locke to first enclose man 
within psychical ideas, and then, without any clue in the 
data, expect him to discover physical objects. In the 
case of physical substances, if the data of inference were 
sensible qualities as ideas, we could infer a similar col- 
lection of quahties as ideas ; if they were qualities with- 
out being ideas, we could infer a similar combination of 
qualities ; but in neither c^e could we infer a physical 
substance, for which we should have no analogue in 
sense.^ 

This rigorous logic from Locke's hypotheses of ideas 
enabled Berkeley to destroy Locke's theories of material 
substance and its primary quahties at a blow : — 

* Some there are who make a distinction betwixt 
primary and secondary quahties : by the former, they 
mean extension, figure, motion, rest, sohdity or impene- 
trability, and number; by the latter they denote all 
other sensible qualities, as colours, sounds, tastes, and so 
forth. The ideas we have of these they acknowledge not 
to be the resemblances of anything existing without the 
mind or unperceived ; but they will have our ideas of 
the primary quahties to be patterns or images of things 
which exist without the mind, in an unthinking sub- 
stance which they call matter. By matter, therefore, we 
are to understand an inert, senseless substance, in which 
extension, figure, and motion do actually subsist. But 
it is evident, from what we have already shown, that 
extension, figure and motion are only ideas existihg in 

* Ct Princ, xxxvii. 
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tlie iiiiiid, and tliat an idea can be like nothing but 1 
another idea, and that consequently neither they nor 
their archetj-pes can exist in an unperceiving substance. 
Hence it is plain, that the very notion of what is called 
matter or corporeal substance involves a contradiction 
in it.' " 

Yes ; ifj and only if. as sensible are ideas, 

an idea is like nothing r idea, and therefore 

we could infer no ext€ js of matter ; neither 

insensible primary qu primary qualities as 

sensible, ncir insensib r qualities as modi6- 

cations of primary q causes of secondary- 

qualities as sensible. jr is nothing without 

qualities ; therefore, we coum nut infer matter at all. 
The argument is quite logical, if we once admit with 
Locke, that, as sensible, all qualities are ideas. If with 
modern idealists we should substitute sensations, it 
would equally follow that we could infer no insensible 
qualities of matter, and therefore no matter at all. 

Berkeley added a second argument to prove that all 
qualities exist only as ideas in tlie mind and not in 
matter and its particles : — 

'They who assert that figure, motion and the rest 
of the primarj' original qualities do exist without the 
mind in unthinking substances, do at the same time 
acknowledge that colours, sounds, heat, cold, and such- 
like secondary qualities, do not, which they tell us are 
sensations existing in the mind alone, that depend on 
and are occasioned by the different size, texture, and 
motion of the minute particles of matter. This they 
take for an undoubted truth which they can demonstrate 
beyond all exception. Now if it be certain that those 
original qualities are inseparably united with the other 
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sensible qualities, and not, even in thought, capable of 
being abstracted from them, it plainly follows that they 
exist only in the mind. But I desire any one to reflect 
and try whether he can, by any abstraction of thought, 
conceive the extension and motion of a body without all 
other sensible qualities. For my own part, I see evi- 
dently that it is not in my power to frame an idea of a 
body extended and moved, but I may withal give it 
some colour or other sensible quality which is acknow- 
ledged to exist only in the mind. In short, extension, 
figure, and motion, abstracted from all other quahties, 
are inconceivable. Wliere, therefore, the other sensible 
qualities are there must these be also, to wit, in the 
mind, and nowhere else.' ^ 

Tliis argument does not touch Locke, so far as it 
depends on the admission that secondary qualities are 
mere sensations ; for Locke said that, as sensible, they 
are ideas, and, as external, powers. But it touches 
later theories of secondary qualities, realistic and 
idealistic. It is true that if secondary quahties are 
sensations, primary quahties, as sensible, will also be 
sensations, from wliich no external quality, and there- 
fore no matter, could be inferred. Moreover, the argu- 
ment is interesting as another instance of Berkeley's re- 
duction of the external to the sensible. He saw that on 
the conjoint hypothesis that sense perceives quahties as 
sensations, with abstraction of ideas, but without 
reasoning to causes, we should only be able to infer and 
attend to quahties, primary and secondary, as they are 
fused in sensation. Hence his followers invariably re- 
gard primary and secondary quahties merely as various 
kinds of sensations, and not as external qualities. 

By this series of hypothetical arguments Berkeley 

* PHnc, X. 
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arrived at the following conclusions : all subjects are 
spirits and all objects ideas of spirits. This absolute 
universality logically appHes only to the eternal spirit. 
As far as the human spirit goes, Berkeley's conclusions, 
so far as they are logical, must be put in a more 
moderate form. If there are spirits, and all objects of 
knowledge are ideas, th( m subjects are spirits 

and all known objccls 3 i physical subject of 

quaUties is not known id qualities, primary 

and secondary', are kn t or sensations in our 

minds, but are not ku external quahties of 

physical subjects, be uscles, in an external 

world. What, then, is . f the minute particles 

of matter, their latent siitett, res, and motions ; to 

say nothing of their priority, and their production of 
our sensations ? What, again, are the causes of the ideas 
or sensations in the miud of a human spirit? Berkeley, 
Hke Ijocke, at last found himself face to face with the 
problem of reasoning to causes. Given ideas of spirits 
as all the data and objects of knowledge, what causes 
can reason infer ? 

We might feel tempted now to say that Berkeley, 
having the universe of Divine ideas, as it were, in his 
grasp, would at once say that the external world of 
bodies, their corpuscles, and their qualities, which the 
natural philosopher has discovered to be the insensible 
causes of sensible qualities, even ffither and its motions, 
are Divine ideas, by which the Deity produces the sen- 
sations of man. But Berkeley no more than the modern 
Berkeleian resorts to this Hegelian alternative. He 
precluded himself from taking it, both by his identifica- 
tion of the external with the sensible object, and by 
his doctrine of the inactivity of ideas. As the former 
deprived him of the external world as a distinct object, 
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SO the latter prevented him from regarding insensible 
causes as ideas. * All our ideas/ says he, * sensations, 
or the things which we perceive, by whatsoever names 
they may be distinguished, are visibly inactive ; there 
is nothing of power or agency included in them, so 
that one idea or object of thought cannot produce or 
make any alteration in another/ ^ So far from resolving 
insensible scientific causes into Divine ideas acting on us, 
he uses the theory of the inactivity of ideas to deny in- 
sensible scientific causes. * Whence, it plainly follows,' 
he concludes, * that extension, figure, and motion cannot 
be the cause of our sensations. To say, therefore, that 
these are the effects of powers, resulting from the con- 
figuration, number, motion, and size of corpuscles, must 
certainly be false.' * 

Berkeley, having decided that the cause is not the 
qualities of corpuscles, proceeded to infer that it is the 
spirit of God : — 

* We perceive a continual succession of ideas, some 
are anew excited, others are changed, or totally disap- 
pear. There is, therefore, some cause of these ideas 
whereon they depend, and which produces and changes 
them. That this cause cannot be any quality or idea, 
or combination of ideas, is clear from the preceding 
section. It must, therefore, be a substance ; but it has 
been shown that there is no corporeal or material 
substance. It remains, therefore, that the cause of 
ideas is an incorporeal active substance or spirit.' ^ 

Berkeley, like Descartes and Locke, saw that there is 
an involuntariness in our sensations which requires 
some cause. They might have all stopped there, and 
said that the nature of the cause is unknown; but 
they were too philosopliical to be agnostics. Descartes 

' Princ, XXV. * Id. ' Id. xxvi. 
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and Locke, however, were not logical enough to see | 
what cause could be inferred from their data; but 
guided by real facts rather than by their theories 
illogically supposed that, without anything physical in 
the data, we coidd infer a physical cause. Berkeley, 
on the other liand, was the first of the psychological 
idealists to nee that the objects of knowledge 

must determine the ii > lliat, if the data and 

objects are miiid ar lien we find ideas in 

sensation, which are d to one's own ideas nor j 

to one's own mind, infer a corporeal or i 

material substance, fer that the cause is j 

either other ideas oi mnd. He had elimi- ] 

nated other ideas by ine of the inactivity 

of ideas. TIutc remained annlher mind. Now, proceeds 
he, though we are conscious of being able to produce 
some ideas by will, yet the ideas of sense have not 
a like dependence on our will ; there is tlierefore some 
other will or spirit that produces tliem, and in an order 
which proves that this cause is the spirit of God.' Tlius, 
the solution, which was suggested by Descartes, as a 
possible alternative in his ' Principia riiilosophiEc,'^ and 
which ought to have been taken by Locke in the 
Fourtli Book of his Essay, when he had deserted mere 
ideas in favour of an intuition of oneself and a demon- 
stration of God, was at length adopted by Berkeley in 
his ' Principles.' If all the data are ideas and minds, 
created and eternal, and if ideas are inactive, the only 
logical conclusion is tliat the sensible ideas of created 
minds are direct imprints of the eternal Spirit of God. 

This logical conclusion of psychological idealism, 
evaded by Descartes and Locke, was accepted by 
Berkeley, with all its hj-pothetical consequences. As 

' Pn'nc. ixviii.-ixx. ' DeacarteB, Prine. ii. 1. 
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usual, he felt the double edge of his weapon, and was 
prepared not only with what is, but with what is not. 
On the one hand, he concluded that God is, and on the 
other hand, that matter is not, the cause of our sensa- 
tions.^ Secondly, he concluded that * the set rules or 
estabUshed methods, wherein the mind we depend on 
excites in us the ideas of sense, are called the laws of 
nature,^ ^ Thirdly, he concluded that God is not merely 
the prime cause, but the immediate and sole cause of 
sensible effects, setting aside second causes, such as the 
sun and the motion of bodies : — 

*And yet this consistent uniform working, which 
so evidently displays the goodness and wisdom of that 
governing spirit, whose will constitutes the laws of 
nature, is so far from leading our thoughts to him, that 
it rather sends them a-wandering after second causes. 
For when we perceive certain ideas of sense constantly 
followed by other ideas, and we know that it is not 
of our own doing, we forthwith attribute power and 
agency to the ideas themselves, and make one the cause 
of another, than which nothing can be more absurd and 
unintelligible. Thus, for example, having observed 
that when we perceive by sight a certain round luminous 
figure, we at the same time perceive by touch the idea 
or sensation called heat ; we do from thence conclude 
the sun to be the cause of heat. And in Uke manner 
perceiving the motion and collision of bodies to be 
attended with sound, we are inclined to think the latter 
an effect of the former.'^ 

Finally, he presents us with his complete theory of 
real things, when second causes have been expunged -} — 

' The ideas imprinted on the senses by the author of 
nature are called real things ; and those excited in the 

* Berkeley, Princ» xxvi. * Id, xxx. » Id. xxxiL * Id. xxxiiL 
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imagination, lieing less regular, vivid anil constant, are 
more properly termed ideas or imatjes of things, which 
they copy and represent. But then our sensations, be 
they never so vivid and distinct, are nevertheless tdeaSy 
that is, they exist in the mind, or are perceived by it, 
as truly as the ideas of its own framing. The ideas of 
sense are allowed to ^"•"" -""-e reaUty in them, that 
is, to be more str< y and coherent than 

the creatures of the !, this is no argument 

that they exist wifho d. They are also less 

dependent on the i king substance which 

perceives them, in ti- excited by the will of 

another and more ] rit ; yet still they aivj 

ideas, and certainly lether faint or strong, 

can exist otherwise than m a mmd perceiving it.' 

Tliis passage marks a turning-poiut in the historj- of 
idealism. Hitherto, the line between ideas of sensation 
and ideas of conception had not been so carefully 
drawn as that between all ideas and the physical 
realities wliich cause them. Now, Berkeley, having 
deduced the destruction of physical realities, while still 
preserving the hypothesis that ideas are the objects of 
sensation, was puzzled to find some boundary between 
the real and the ideal. He drew it between the ideas of 
sensation and the ideas of imagination, partly by their 
vividness and faintness, but mainly because the former 
are directly produced by God. Hence, he identified 
.sensible ideas with real things, at the same time explain- 
ing that they are after all only ideas. 

Sensible ideas he declared to be his )■<;)■»!» Ji((/»J'((.' 

He even admitted corporeal substances, 'taken in the 

vulgar sense for a combination of sensible qualities,' not 

'in the philosophic sense for a support of accidents or 

' Prine. \isiv. 
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qualities without the mind/ ^ So sure was he that sensible 
ideas are the real things, that he even said that ' we are fed 
and clothed with these things which we perceive im- 
mediately by our senses ; ' that is, by sensible ideas.^ 
Thus did he reduce reality to ideas imprinted on our 
senses by God without the intervention of physical 
causes, sense to the presentation of sensible ideas repre- 
senting no external bodies, and knowledge to collections 
of ideas inferring no external cause except God. He 
took the show of sense for the nature of things, and 
thought that, if the veil were uplifted, we should see 
nothing but God. 

This doctrine of reality, much more logical, but 
also far narrower than that of Descartes and Locke, is 
the transition to Hume's distinction of impressions and 
ideas, and has ended in the ordinary sensationalism of 
modern Berkeleians, such as Mill, who do not indeed say 
that God is the direct cause of our sensations, but give up 
the problem and leave sensations in mid-air, nor dogma- 
tise about all reality but confine themselves to known 
reality, in other respects differing in nothing but ter- 
minology from Berkeley. The fundamental character of 
Berkeleianism is the theory that everything real is either 
my sensations and combinations of sensations, or those 
of other minds. ' I do not believe,' says Mill, ' tliat the 
real externality to us of anything, except other minds, 
is capable of proof.' ^ 

It is often said that Berkeley is unanswerable, in his 
final position that the real world consists of ideas im- 
printed on our senses, not by nature, but by the spirit 
of God. He cannot be answered by the hypothetical 

* Princ. xxxvii. ' Id. xxxviii. 

' Examination of Sir W. HamUton'a Philosojphyt chap, xi., note, 
8ub fin. 
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realism of cosiiiolhetioal idealists, such as Descartes aud 
Locke ami their modem successors, because they start 
knowledge, like Berkeley, with nothing but psychical 
data, from wliich notliing but the psychical could be 
inferred, and only suppose it to infer pliysical causes, 
by bad logic. Berkeley was the first logician of idealism, 
Cosmothetic idealism is an inconsequence, wliich must 
end in pure ideafisra 

Again^ he cauuol -ed by intuitive realism, 

because it rests on tl tifiration of the sensible 

and external world I nse , instead of appealing 

to the distinction oi efPcct from the external 

cause by science. 1 ) kiiock the stick on the 

ground, when Berke. the ground and tlie stick 

into ideas, and the ageu. spirit. It is no answer 

to assert that the things inimediatrly perceived are real 
things ; for Berkeley admits it, but says lliat they are 
also sensible ideas or sensations.' It is no answer to 
oppose a preaentative perception of ajjples and houses 
to a philosoplier, who agrees but rejoins that the things 
presented are only collections of ideas. If Berkeley is 
equal to the intuilive realist on tlie ground of common 
sense, he is superior on the ground of science and philo- 
sophy. The intuitive realist supposes that the real world 
directly perceived is external ; science shows that it is 
within ; Berkeley adds that it is within tlie mind. Tlie 
intuitive realist supposes that a secondary quality is 
directly perceived as a mere sensation in the mind, a 
primary quality as a real quality in llie external world ; 
Berkeley, in a far more philosopliic spirit, shows that 
they are directly perceived in the same manner, for, as 
sensible it is impossible to separate extension, figure aud 
motion fromolher sen.?ible qualities. Bolh confuse two 

' Princ. iixiii. tcq. ; Hylat and Philoiiom. Third Dialogue, tub fin. 
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realities, distinguished by science, the sensible and the 
external ; but, if this common confusion could be over- 
looked, it would be more scientific to make the real 
object of immediate perception, with Berkeley, entirely 
internal, than, with intuitive realism, partly internal and 
partly external — as if I could perceive the light of a 
candle within me, and its extension in the outside world. 

The truth is that idealists and realists have had too 
many errors in common with Berkeley to answer him. 
Idealists share his error that the data are ideas, realists 
that the real world is the object of inmiediate percep- 
tion. All of them, also, confine themselves too much 
to perceptible bodies, to the neglect of imperceptible 
corpuscles. Within that narrow circle Berkeley has 
no difficulty in resolving apples and houses, and even 
mountains and rivers, into sensible ideas. But we must 
turn the corner of pure idealism. The question is not 
what it makes of the sensible and the perceptible, but 
what it does with the imperceptible. The true contra- 
dictory instance against Berkeley's position is the 
natural philosophy of the imperceptible world of cor- 
puscles, which cause, but are not, and cannot be inferred 
from, sensations or sensible ideas. This is the answer of 
physical realism. Let us proceed to its details. 

In one way God, in another way nature, causes our 
sensations. There are two opposite extremes to be 
avoided — the substitution of nature for God, and that 
of God for nature : the former the temptation of the 
natural philosopher, the latter that of the natural 
theologian. The natural philosopher prolongs the 
chain of physical causes, until at last he feels tempted 
to believe that he has expelled intelligence from nature, 
and say, * I have swept the universe with my telescope 
and cannot find God.' Thfi natural theologian, dazzled 

P 
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by the universal cause, is apt to neglect the subordiual* 
agency of physical causes, and forget nature iu the love 
of God. 

Natural philosophy is limited by the nature of its 
evidence. God is inferred by combining the evidence of 
outer and inner sense ; but natural philosophy reasons 
oidy from sensation ! ' " ,ti<.)n, without conscious- 

ness and reflection. silure can neither prove 

nor disprove a deity. in its own limits natural 

philosophy is liraite* nists, for example, have 

been more success with organisms than in 

the far larger problc 'ganic world. Evolution 

consists i]i the d if homogeneous matter. 



Now differentiation m quires one of two condi- 

tions : either one efficient cause must act on different 
materials, as when tlie same kind of motion produces 
molar motion in one body and molecular in another; or 
different efficient causes must act on one kind of material, 
as when different lengths of undulation produce sensible 
heat or sensible light in the nervous system. Both 
alternatives presuppose difference ; the former difference 
in the patient, the latter difference in the agenl. There 
is no known instance of one kind of cause acting on 
one kind of material and producing different kinds of 
effects. Hence, if we suppose matter, absolutely homo- 
geneous, universally diffused, and reciprocally acting in 
its various parts, it would contain no difference either 
of agent or patient to produce the different effects of 
actual nature ; but all its particles, at equal distances, 
would exert all forces equally iu all directions, and 
produce an exact balance, with no differences whatever. 
The theory of evolution, therefore, Is no explanation of 
the beginnings of difference. But given a pre-existing 
difference, even of two groups of particles with dif- 
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ferent arrangements of their primary qualities, how- 
ever slight, evolution is the further differentiation, 
not of the absolutely, but of the relatively homo- 
geneous into the more heterogeneous, arising from 
different structures acted on by one kind of agent, or 
different agents acting on one kind of structure, or 
different agents acting on different structures, and so on 
ad infinitum, not a parte ante, but a parte post. There 
must, however, be something else to cause an original 
difference in things. But limited as natural philosophy 
is within, it is still more limited from without. Having 
only reasoning from outer sense and observation, it dis- 
covers physical causes ; but it cannot tell what else they 
may be. 

Natural theology now steps in, to supplement sensa- 
tion by consciousness, observation by reflection, and to 
reason from both outer and inner sense. To observa- 
tion, a workman and a product have the mere appear- 
ance of cause and effect ; but when we add conscious 
reflection, we infer that he is an artist using means to an 
end ; and, when we observe again a similar work, we still 
infer an artist. So from His work, natural theology 
infers a Divine Architect of nature, establishing the 
original difference of things, and developing further 
differences, by using physical causes of effects as means 
to ends. ' Omnia quae agunt in virtute primi agentis 
agunt.' Wlien science shows that evolution develops 
living organs, this is no reason why this very evolution 
should not be a Divine means of producing fresh Ufe. 
The growth of a tree has not been regarded as inconsis- 
tent with Divine agency ; why, then, should not Divine 
power be exercised in the whole growth of the world ? 
On the other liand, the natural theologian must not 
forget that, after all, the existence of nature must be 

p2 
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more certain than that of God, and that, indeed, without 
the order of nature the main part of the evidence for a 
God disappears. If God is the intelligent cause, most 
certainly the means used are physical causes. Alt 
attempts to argue that because God is the cause of all 
effects, insensible motions are not causes, or tliat there 
can be no evolution, because nothing is more 

surely established tl ffers and laws of motion. 

To convert God fron gent Will using physical 

means into the dir le cause of everj- effect, 

even to the thresh senses, is the greatest 

danger that can b J theology, which must 

then yield to the la^ moiuuicatiou and conser- 

vation of motions. 

No rtToiiciiialioii of t!ifiiIoi.n- and science wiU be 
found superior to that of Ba<'oii,' which admits too of 
being perpetually enlarged %vith every physical dis- 
covery: God having made nature uses it as a means ; 
the more pliysical causes, the more means at His com- 
mand ; tlie more elaborate and indirect the physical 
process, the more subtle the Divine Architect ; who, 
having established a difference in corpuscular structure, 
uses the evolution of one particle acting on another as 
His further process of differentiation and His most in- 
genious plan ; and natural philosophy is always, how- 
ever unconsciously, prolonging the cliain of physical 
causes to the throne of God. ' Sic Dei sapientia effulget 
mirabilius,' says Ba<'0n, 'cum Natura aliud agit, Provi- 
dentiaaliud elicit, quani si singulis schematibuset motibus 
naturalibus Providenliaj characteres essent impressi.' 

Berkeley for nature substituted God. By liis hypo- 
theses and logical deductions he was compelled to say 

iii. 4, tub Jin. (Ed. EUis and Spedding, 
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that ideas are imprinted on our senses, not by the in- 
sensible motions of physical substances, but by the 
direct agency of God Himself. Instead of an Intelligent 
Agent, using nature as the means to produce effects on 
our senses, God, without the intervention of insensible 
nature, thus becomes the direct and sole cause of every 
sensible effect. Tliere is God, then, and no nature, but 
tlie nature of man. The good bishop flattered himself 
that he was thus serving the cause of his religion. But 
how different is the doctrine of the Bible! In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth ; and, 
only after nature, man. This is the meeting-point of 
religion and science. 

In substituting God for nature, and denying second 
causes, Berkeley not only falsified religion but also 
contradicted science. He said that God is, but nature 
is not, the cause of our sensations. His followers have 
deserted his theory of religion, but they have supplied 
no adequate theory of science. Any mental philoso- 
pher, who says that real things are our sensible ideas or 
sensations, whether he says that they are produced by 
God, with Berkeley, or, with the modem Berkeleian, 
gives up the knowledge of the causes of our sensa- 
tions, in either case he is following Berkeley in rejecting 
the positions of natural philosophy that the external 
sun is the cause of sensible heat, that the motion and 
collision of particles of air insensibly proceed till at last 
they produce sensible sounds, and that imperceptible 
corpuscles, with their configuration, number, motion, 
and size, cause our sensations.^ 

Psychological idealism had gradually brought mental 
pliilosophy into this state of paradox by the very poverty 
of its data. Descartes was a scientific genius, labouring to 

* Ct Princ, xxv., xxxiL 
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bring a narrow mental into harmony witli a wider natural 
philosophy. Locke, beginning to feel the difficulty, depre- 
ciated natural philosophy, because lie could not explain 
it. Berkeley, logically deducing the vanity of the 
attempt at explanation, Ijoldly wrote a jjoleinic against 
the natural philosophy of corpuscles and their motions.' 
Tliis sad, but inevita is generally omitted or 

extenuated by hiatorif osophy. But Berkeley 

himself was well awi 'ere the logical conse- 

quences of idealism. e from his polemic will 

be sufficient : — 

' Some have pret( count for appearances 

by occult qualities, b ley are mostly resolved 

into mechanical causes , t, the figure, motion, 

weight, and snch-hke qualilics of insensible parti<'lt--s : 
whereas, in truth, there is no agent or efficient cause 
than spirit, it being evident that motion, as well as all 
other ideas, is perfectly inert. (See sect, xxv.) Hence 
to endeavour to explain the prodnclion of colours or 
sounds l)y figure, motion, magnitude, and the like, 
must needs be labour in vain. Accordinglj-, we see the 
attempts of that kind are not at all satisfactory.'* 

But we have seen, since Berkeley's time, a sure 
progress in the natural philosophy of mechanical 
causes. A striking contrast to the passage just quoted 
may be found in the following quotation from Professor 
Tyndall's ' Fragments of Science ' ' : — 

'The domain in which this motion of light is 
carried on lies entirely beyond the reach of our senses. 
The waves of light require a medium for their forma- 
tion and propagation ; but we cannot see, or feel, or 
taste, or smell this medium. How, then, has its exist- 
ence been established? By showing that, by the 
' Frinc. ci. $tq. » Id. cii. ' Pp. 72-3. 
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assumption of tliis wonderful intangible cether, all the 
phaenomena of optics are accounted for, with a fulness, 
and clearness, and conclusiveness which leave no desire 
of the intellect unsatisfied. When the law of gravi- 
tation first suggested itself to the mind of Newton, 
what did he do ? He set himself to examine whether it 
accounted for all the facts. He determined the courses 
of the planets ; he calculated the rapidity of the moon's 
fall towards the earth ; he considered the precession of 
the equinoxes, the ebb and flow of the tides, and found 
all explained by the law of gravitation. He therefore 
regarded this law as established, and the verdict of 
science subsequently confirmed his conclusion. On 
similar, and, if possible, on stronger grounds, we found 
our belief in the existence of the universal aether. It 
explains facts far more various and complicated than 
those on which Newton based his law. If a single phae- 
nomenon could be pointed out which the aether is 
proved incompetent to explain, we should have to give 
it up ; but no such phaenomenon has ever been pointed 
out. It is, therefore, at least as certain that space is 
filled with a medium, by means of which suns and 
stars difl^use their radiant power, as that it is traversed 
by that force which holds in its grasp, not only our 
planetary system, but the immeasurable heavens them- 
selves.' 

Berkeley's idealism is unscientific. From this point 
we must retrace our steps by the method of analysis. 
By the falsity of the consequences we must destroy the 
original hypotheses and find the real data of reasoning 
from sense to science. By a chain of logic, he had hjrpo- 
thetically deduced that, if all objects of human know- 
ledge are ideas, derived from outer and inner sense, and 
by the help of memory and imagination variously com- 
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pounded into collections of ideas, in tlie uiinds of created J 
spirits, then such a spirit will be able to infer nothingtl 
but ideas and spirits, and to conclude that, if all tdealin 
are inactive, our sensible ideas, which are passive and' I 
not caused by our own will, must be imprinted on ourl 
senses by the will of the eternal spirit of God ; so Ihal: j 



real tilings, as distinguf 
lion, will be the sensib 
senses by Divine, wit 
causes. Now, tlie fli 
in the logical but fals 
the bodies, corpuscles, 
by natural pliilosophy 
What is corpuscul 



nu-re idoaa of imagin&^-J 
ecliy imprinted on ourl 
itervention of physical 1 
hain is in its last liul£«,|^ 
with which it ends, ot^m 
uical causes, discoveredij 

? In brief, there j 



bodies insensible and imperceptible, or corpuscles. Tliey 
possess primary qualities, various species of which are 
secondary qualities ; especially, they possess motion, a 
primary quality, whose sec^ondary species are undula- 
tions of aither, vibrations of air, &c., and which also exists 
in various forms, such as cohesion, gravitation, chemi- 
cal attraction, electricity, magnelism, Ac. Corpuscles 
liave innumerable similarities and uniform relations or 
laws of nature, and especially the laws of motion 
and of the causation of motion by motion. They 
are also tlie particles of masses, or larger bodies, which 
are partly inorganic and partly organic. Among organ- 
isms are bodies contahiing nervous systems, which 
consist, like other masses, of corpuscles having tlie 
various motions of bodies in general and a peculiar ner- 
vous motion, combined with muscular motion. Lastly, 
some of the other bodies, among their innumerable pro- 
ce.sses of cause and effect, produce in nervous systems 
sensible effects, such as sensible motion, sensible heat, 
&c. Such are the objects of corpuscular science. 
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Corpuscular science destroys Berkeley's idealism in 
his logical conclusion from his original hypotheses. He 
denied second causes ; but motions producing motions 
are second causes. He said that God's will is the sole 
cause of sensible effects ; but corpuscular motions, 
acting on the corpuscles of the nervous system, also 
produce sensible heat, colour, sound, &c. K God is 
the prime cause, nature is the second cause, by means 
of which He acts on man. He said that the rules wherein 
God excites in us the ideas of sense are the laws of 
nature. But the uniform relations of corpuscular mo- 
tions among themselves are an immense system of laws, 
compared with which the laws of their action on the 
nervous system and the senses are but a diminutive 
fraction. What account would it be of the universal 
law of gravitation, of every particle to every particle 
in the universe, to say that it is merely a rule to 
excite in us the sensible idea or sensation of weight ? 
God, then, is not the only cause, but under Him nature 
is also the cause and law of sensible effects. Again, 
Berkeley said that sensible ideas imprinted on sense by 
God are the real things, and external bodies are not : 
the Berkeleian says the same thing of sensations, only 
without dogmatism about the sole causation of God 
and about the absolute non-existence of external bodies. 
But the natural philosopher knows that external bodies 
are not sensations, but the causes of sensations and 
sensible ideas. For example, the gravitations of par- 
ticles are not sensations, but are the known causes of 
sensible weight being felt by us. Therefore, so far 
from being non-existent, or so far from not being known 
to exist, external bodies and their motions are known 
to exist as causes of sensible effects. To the Berkeleian, 
tlieu, we must answer, not all known realities are sensa- 
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tioiis ; to Berkeley himself, not all realities are sensible ^ 
ideas imprinled on our senses by the Author of our ] 
being ; but some known realities are external bodies and I 
their qualities producing sensible effects in us. There 
is a known world of real bodies, intervening between J 
God and man, and used by God as a means to cause 1 
effects in our senses. 

Corpuscular scienC' lerkeleian idealism not } 

only in its hypolhet ions but also in its ] 

original hypotheses c s and data of human 

knowledge. Insensible and tlieir qualities are 

not our ideas, but thee deas. Theyare objects ] 

of natural philosophy the hands of Newton 

and his successors, is a lowledge. Therefore, 

not all objects of knowledge are iileiis, and some of the 
objects are corpuscular causes of our ideas. Again, if 
the original data were ideas, these corpuscular causes 
could not be inferred, as Berkeley logically showed. 
But they are scientifically inferred by natural philo- 
sophy. Therefore, neitlier the original objects nor the 
original data are mere ideas. Corpuscular science deals 
double death to h)gical idealism. 

Berkeley Iiad logically deduced from his hypothesis 
tiiat all qualities are only sensible ideas. But natural 
philosophy has shown tliat insensible corpuscles have 
the primary quality of insensible motion, obeying various 
laws, and that insensible modes of corpuscular motion 
are the secondary qualities of light, heat, and sound 
in the universe. Sir Isaac Newton showed that, beyond 
the sensible resistance or weight which we feel, tliere is 
an insensible gravitation of particles which pervades 
the universe, which connects parts of bodies inaccessible 
to our senses, and which, in one of its myriad appli- 
cations, causes bodies to feel heavy in our hands. 
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Qualities, then, primary and secondary, are known in 
natural philosophy to belong to external bodies, as well 
as cause sensible effects in us. Moreover, their range in 
the insensible world of science is infinitely more extensive 
than their perception by sense. Qualities, therefore, 
are not mere sensible ideas or sensations, but are mainly 
the external characteristics of masses and corpuscles in 
nature. But, again, external qualities of bodies could 
not be inferred from sensible ideas of minds. There- 
fore, qualities, even as sensible, are not sensible ideas. 
Berkeley was compelled by the logic of his idealism to 
reduce all qualities to sensible ideas, but he was doubly 
wrong in point of fact. Primary and secondary qualities, 
as known to corpuscular science, are neither reducible 
to, nor inferrible from, sensations or sensible ideas. 

Again, from Locke's hypothesis that sense always 
perceives ideas of qualities, Berkeley consistently de- 
duced that we cannot suppose an unthinking substance,^ 
that Locke's substratum is an abstraction, like materia 
primal and that the only known substance is a combina- 
tion of sensible qualities, or ideas, with which we are 
fed and clothed.^ But are these conclusions true and 
scientific ? The matter, known to natural science, is 
durable, extended, moving, causing and receiving mo- 
tion ; it is not, indeed, also something else distinct from 
being these things ; nor, however, is it mere duration, 
extension, motion, causation, and reception of motion, 
distinct but combined. Li other words, matter or body 
is not the abstract substrate supposed by Locke, nor 
the equally abstract combination of qualities substituted 
by Berkeley, but a qualified subject, characterised 
by a number of qualities. Now, besides all this, it is 

* Princ, vii. ' Id. xi., xvi. 

' Id. zxxvii.-xxxviiL 
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not, though it sometimes causes, a collection of sensible j 
ideas. A drop of water contains the particles enume- f 
rated in the first page of this essay ; but the sensible ( 
effect of it on any of my senses, and the ideas I after- | 
wards form of it, do not contain anything of the kind, , 
and are totally incapable of containing such a number j 
of units of any kind, ' ' ' ly inferred by reason. 

If there are so many i drop of water, how 

many in a river, am'' in the ocean ? The 

truth is, that an analj tance into particles is 

not a division of the at , sensation, or sensible i 

idea, but of llie exU ;nferred. Corpuscles, | 

then, are a proof of i ies. Hence it follows I 

that known sul)8tancc abstract substrates of * 

qualities, nor abstract collections of qualities, nor still 
more abstract ideas of collections of ideas of qualities, 
but qualified subjects, some of which are thinking and 
partly psyclilcal, others untliinking and entirely phy- 
sical. Again, as pliysical sul)stances are not qualities 
nor ideas, so neither could they be inferred from such 
data. If sense never perceived anything but spiritual 
sensations or sensible ideas or quahlies, science could 
not infer durable, extended, moving bodies containing 
corpusi'les. But these substances are the verj- subjects 
of the laws of motion and gravitation. It follows, then, 
that tlie data of sense from which they are inferred are 
not mere qualities, slill less sensations, least of all 
ideas, but the nervous substance sensibly qualified. 

To return at last to Berkeley's first principle. He 
said that all tlie objects of human knowledge are ideas 
imprinted on the senses, or else such as are perceived 
by attending to the operations of the mind or collections 
of these ideas. This supposed principle is a false 
liypothesis containing two fundamental errors ; an error 
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about objects known, and an error about objects per- 
ceived. The insensible and imperceptible corpuscles 
discovered by natural philosophers are not ideas of any 
of these kinds, though they are causes of them. Not 
all the objects of human knowledge, then, are ideas. 
Secondly, if the objects imprinted on the senses were 
ideas, the insensible corpuscles could not have been 
inferred. Not all the objects of human perception, then, 
are ideas. Insensible imperceptible corpuscles are 
physical objects of knowledge inferred from physical 
data of sense. Similarly their esse is not percipi, as it 
would be if they were ideas. The esse of ideas of sen- 
sation is per dpi. The esse of a sensible object is per- 
dpi by sense. An accident of the esse of an external 
body, e,g. water, is perdpi by inference. But the esse 
of an imperceptible corpuscle, e.g. in a drop of water, 
is not perdpi at all. 

Berkeley, by a confusion of esse and perdpi, adopted 
a presentative theory of perception, like the intuitive 
realists ; by a confusion of the sensible object with a 
sensible idea, his presentative theory is not realistic 
but idealistic ; by a confusion of the sensible and the real, 
it is a theory that we present sensible ideas as the real 
things.^ He recurs again to this theory, as the very 
kernel of his philosophy, at the end of the Third 
Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous : — 

' Phil. I do not pretend to be a setter-up of new 
notions. My endeavours tend only to unite and place 
in a clearer light that truth, which was before shared 
between the vulgar and the philosophers ; the former 
being of opinion, that those things they immediately per- 
cdve are the real things ; and the latter, that the things 
immediately percdved are idea^ which eocist only in the 

* Qt Princ, iv. 
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mmd. Wliich two notions put together do, in effect, 
constitute ihe substance of wliat I advance.' 

Each OIK- of the proposilious iii this iht-ory is false. 
First, the things we immediately perceive are real things, 
but not the real things. There is an immense multi- 
tude of real lluiigs known to science, but not im- 
mediately perceive' ^^^^ """le, the table, the house, 
tlie river, the mc ; sensible effects, which 

are real enough ; h temal bodies whose cor- 

puscles are kno\ni v but different structure 

from that of the b> ; the particles of a table 

are not the parti' d lying on it, nor of my 

tactile nerves, s operation of sensation. 

Secondly, the tlii Lely perceived are not 

ideas which exist oni_ mind. It is true that 

tlity are within me, and here is Berkeley's superiority 
over ihe intuitive realist. But, apart from tlie absence 
of direct evidence that tlie hard, or hot, or lieavy felt 
i,s an idea within my mind ; if it were so, I could never 
infer the Ixxlies and corpuscles, which, as we have 
found, are loo well established in natural philosophy to 
be any longer denied. Therefore, things iuunediately 
perceived are, not ideas which exist only in the mind, 
but bodily efiecis of bodies on the nervous system. 
I»islly, Berkeley wishes us to draw the conclusion that 
ideas which exist in the mind are the real things, and 
that physical objects are not real things. His premises 
to prove it, however, are both false ; for, as we have seen, 
the things immediately perceived are neillier the real 
tlnngs, nor ideas. Ilence his syllogism only proves that 
ideas are real things, and some real things are ideas ; 
which is true enough, but also consistent with other real 
things. Now, corpuscular science |)roves bodies which 
are real things in the external world ; and, to infer ihem, 
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logic requires bodily data, which are real things in the 
nervous system. Other real things, then, are known 
and perceived, besides ideas. 

Berkeley's ideaUsm — and we may add all Berkele- 
ianism — is false, metaphysically, psychologically, and 
logically : — 

1. His metaphysical theory of existence is false, 
because not all real things are sensible ideas whose sole 
cause is God ; but some realities are known to be 
physical causes. 

2. His psychological theory of immediate perception 
is false, because we immediately perceive neither sen- 
sible ideas, nor sensations, nor the real things, but real 
physical effects, representing real physical causes. 

3. His logical theory of reasoning is false, because 
from the first he prefers imagination and memory of 
ideas to reasoning about causes, and reasoning synthe- 
tically from hypotheses to reasoning analytically from 
facts. 

Berkeley omitted nature, between sense and God. 
Starting from Locke's hypothesis of the objects of know- 
ledge, he rejected discoveries of natural philosophy, 
when he ought to have preferred the latter to the former. 
He ought to have gone still further, and surrendered 
not only Locke's hypothesis of the objects, but also the 
liypothesis of Descartes that the data of knowledge are 
psychical ideas. Wlien Newton had shown what could 
be done in natural philosophy, mental philosophy should 
liave reformed its data to explain his discoveries. But 
how seldom philosophers realise that their theories of 
man ouglit to explain a Shakespeare, a Bacon, a Newton ! 
To infer the Newtonian philosophy, the senses of man 
must perceive, not ideas of qualities, but various parts 
of the pliysical substance of the nervous system sensibly 
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qualified as durable, extended, moving, as well as sound- 
ing, heated, coloured ; from which even an ordinary man 
infers insensible bodies, a scientific man their imper- 
ceptible corpuscles and motions and laws. If all objects 
of human kJiowledge were ideas of spirit, man could 
infer nothing but spirit and ideas. But the antecedent 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
Berkeley's theory op vision. 

In answering the objections which might be made 
against his 'Principles,' Berkeley refers to his 'Essay 
towards a New Theory of Vision ' as follows : — 

' Thirdly, it will be objected, that we see things 
actually without or at a distance from us, and which 
consequently do not exist in the mind, it being absurd 
that those things which are seen at the distance of 
several miles should be as near to us as our own 
thoughts. In answer to this, I desire it may be con- 
sidered, that in a dream we. do oft perceive things as 
existing at a great distance off, and yet for all that, 
those things are acknowledged to have their existence 
only in the mind. 

' But for the fuller clearing of this point, it may be 
worth while to consider, how it is that we perceive dis- 
tance and things placed at a distance by sight. For 
that we should in truth see external space, and bodies 
actually existing in it, some nearer, others farther off*, 
seems to carry with it some opposition to what hath 
been said, of their existing nowhere without the mind. 
The consideration of this difficulty it was, that gave 
birth to my " Essay towards a New Theory of Vision," 
which was published not long since. Wherein it is shown 
that distance or outness is neither immediately of itself 
perceived by sight, nor yet apprehended or judged of 

Q 
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by lines ami angles, or anything that halh a necessary 
connexion with it : but that it is only BUggestod to our 
tlioughts by certain visible ideas and sensations attend- 
ing vision, which in their owii nature have no manner 
or similitude or relation, either with distance, or tilings 
placed at a distance. But by a connexion taught us 
by experience, thej ' iiify and suggest them 

to us, after the same words of any language 

suggest the ideas tli o stand for. Insomuch 

that a man born 1 terwards made to see, 

would not, at first le things lie saw, to be 

without his mind, stance from him. See 

sect. xli. of the forei satise. 

* The ideas of s ch make two species, 

entirely distinct and heterogeneous. The former are 
marks and prognostics of the latter. That the proper 
objects of sight neither exist without the mind, nor are 
the images of external things, was shown even in that 
treatise. Thougli througliout the same, the contrary be 
supposed true of tangible objects : not that to suppose 
that vulgar error, was necessary for establishing the 
notions therein laid down ; but because it was beside my 
purpose to examine ami refute it in a discourse concern- 
ing vision. So that in strict truth the ideas of sight, 
when we apprehend by them distance, and things placed 
at a distance, do not suggest or mark out to us things 
actually existing at a distance, but only admonish us 
what ideas of touch will be imprinted in our minds at 
such and such distances of time, and in consequence of 
such and such actions. It is, I say, evident from what 
has been said in the foregoing parts of this treatise, and 
in section cxlvii. and elsewhere of the Essay concerning 
Vision, that visible ideas are the language whereby the 
governing spirit, on whom we depend, informs us what 
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tangible ideas he is about to imprint upon us, in case 
we excite this or that motion in our own bodies. But 
for a fuller information on this point, I refer to the 
Essay itself.' ^ 

Here we find from Berkeley's own words that he 
had more than one object in writing the ' Theory of 
Vision.' It is an essay half physical, half psychological, 
and this doubleness of purpose has ever since clung to 
the subject. On the one hand, he wanted to destroy 
the exaggerations introduced by mathematicians into 
optics, by showing that the eye is not fitted to see any- 
thing, and therefore not any lines and angles, beyond 
itself; on the other hand, he wanted to support the 
ideaUstic theory, which he had already conceived, and 
shortly intended to publish in the ' Principles,' by show- 
ing that, whereas we do not see things without, we do see 
visible ideas and sensations. In its first purpose, the 
main thesis of the * Theory of Vision ' is a great optical 
discovery, though exaggerated; in its second purpose, 
it is an excellent disproof of intuitive realism, but no 
proof at all of psychological idealism. Perhaps no 
treatise has ever evinced such a singular compound of 
genius and confusion. The effect both of its truth and 
its falsity persists to this very day, especially in the 
hypothesis of ' local signs.' 

What does Berkeley prove about the sense of vision ? 
He divides the subject into four parts — distance, magni- 
tude, situation, and the difference between sight and 
touch.^ On the first point, he says that ' distance being 
a line directed endwise to the eye, it projects only one 

* Princ. xlii.-xliv. 

^ Theory^ i. Distance is discossed in i.-li. ; Magnitude, liL-lxxxvii. ; 
Situation, lxxxviii.-cxx. ; The difference between sight and touch, cxxi. 
to end. 
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point in the fund of the eye, wliieli pouit remains 
invariably the same, whether the distance be longer or 
sliorter.' ' This proves, according to him, thai we do 
not see distance at all, but really that we do not see 
remote dislance, in depth or the third dimension, verti- 
cally from the eye. As he says elsewhere, we see no 
sulidity or profundi " " " second point, he shows 
lliat we do not see aagnitude, greater and 

smaller, of an extern 'Thus, for instance,' be 

very properly rem: rery same quantity or 

visible extension, \ figure of a tower doth 

suggest the idea of a lude, shall in the figure 

of a man suggest thi :h smaller m^utude.' ' 

On the thud point, 1 the inverted image in 

vision to show that we do noi see the real situation, as 
liigh and low, of external olyetty. On the fourth point, 
he makes the instructive remark that there is no vision 
of resistance,'' and he has brought out more clearly 
tlian any of his predecessors that 'there is no one self- 
same numerical extension perceived both by sight and 
touch,^ and that 'we never see and feel one and the 
same object.' " 

This conclusion is the great stumbling-block to the 
ordinarj- man, who has so overlaid sense with inference, 
and, we may add, had so many visible pictures of his 
hand and other members visibly toucliing visible objects, 
all within his sense of vision, tliat he finds himself almost 
incapable, even when he becomes a philosopher, of 
realising to himself that he is really seeing one set of 
objects williin t!ie retina and feeling another within the 
tactile nerves, while he infers an external object in re- 

' Thrnry.ii. ■ lb. cx^;xv., cliv. 
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lation to both. Nevertheless, Berkeley verified the pre- 
vious scientific discovery of the distinction between ex- 
ternal and sensible objects by his new discovery of the 
invisibility of remote distance. Since we do not see 
distance in the third dimension from the eye, we cannot 
see, but only infer, a remote object. The visible object 
might, indeed, still be an object touching the eye ; but 
even this hypothesis is negatived by the further study 
of the nervous system. 

Wliat did Berkeley not prove about the sense of 
vision ? On the very first point, while he proved that we 
do not see remote distance he did not prove that we do 
not see distance at all. He did not prove that we do 
not see a surface painted on the retina, with its distances. 
There are three dimensions of extension or space ; in 
each there is distance — distance from point to point of 
a line, from line to line of a surface, from surface to 
surface of a solid : in each dimension the parts or places, 
which are distant, are out of one another. Now what 
he proved was tliat there is no vision of the third 
dimension, not that there is none of the other two ; that 
there is none of distance in depth, not that there is 
none of distance in lengtli and width ; that there is none 
of outness in the external world, not that there is none 
of outness of parts on the surface painted on the retina ; 
that there is none of solid, not tliat there is none of 
superficial extension ; that there is none of distance 
endwise to the eye, not that there is none of space and 
its distances within the eye. In short, he concluded 
more than he proved. ' It is,' he says, * I think, agreed 
by all, that distance, of itself and immediately, cannot 
be seen.' ^ It is still agreed by present psychologists ; 
but we want something more than agreement to prove 

' TJieorfff ii. 
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that, because remote distance is not seen, therefore no] 
distance can be seen. ' From what we have shown,' he | 
says, 'it is a manifest consequence that the ideas of i 
space, outness, and things placed at a distance, arc not, I 
strictly speaking, the object of sight; they are not] 
otherwise perceived by tlie eye than by the ear.' ' But 1 
he liad proved oidy ' ' aot see external thingaj 

placed at a distance t ;tue8s in space. It still. 1 

remained, and renia: , to be proved that tha ] 

space, the outnesses. itances, within the sur- ] 

face of the picture p; retina, are not object* | 

of sight. 

Tliert'fore, he did that we have no vision,! 

of space. He vai times allowing, some-] 

times denying that the exiemaJ is visible,' and finallv 
deciding that ' what we strictly see are not solids, nor 
yet plains variously coloured ; they are only diversity 
of colours.'^ But the same evidence, which proves that 
we do not see solid distance, proves that we do see a 
plain, with its superficial extension and the distances on 
its surface. ' Tliere is, at this day,' as he says himself, 
'no one ignorant that the pictures of external objects 
are painted on the retina, or fund of the eye.' * He began 
then with the external object and the retina. Very well ; 
but what is the external object, and what the retina? 
Both of them have surfaces. Undoubtedly the former 
reflects what the mathematician abstracts as rays, but 
what the physicist knows to be undulations, which ulti- 
mately impress the terminations of nervous fibres in the 
retina of the eye. We do not see the sides of these 
rays or undulations : hence we do not see distance in 
the third dimension. But we do see the imprints of 
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their ends. Now, in the first place, the end of any wave 
of aether, however small, is a surface ; in the second 
place, the end of every single optic fibre is a surface ; 
thirdly, as a fact, no one undulation of cether ever 
reaches the eye alone ; and, fourthly, no one nervous 
fibre is excited alone, but the whole retinal surface by 
a whole undulatory surface of aether. Tliough, there- 
fore, the visible picture painted on the retina by the 
external world is not itself solid, it is painted by 
the surface of one solid on the surface of another. 
Not remote distance, but superficial extension is 
visible. 

It is unscientific, in the extreme to arbitrarily select 
one part of the optical evidence and reject the rest, or to 
see tlirough the mathematical abstractions of the line 
and the angle, and then to confuse mathematical points 
with the extended ends of physical objects. This is the 
mistake of Berkeley. He knows that the rays of light 
are not mathematical lines, yet he says at the opening 
and often repeats, what has been repeated after him 
again and again ad nauseam to the present day, that a 
point is presented to the retina. Nothing of the kind ; 
it is not a point, but, to say the very least, a physical 
ray's extended end, which is a surface, presented to the 
extended end of another physical object which is a 
surface, the end of a nervous fibre. There is, no doubt, 
a minimum visibile, which may be coextensive with the 
end of a nervous fibre ; but it is not a point, it is a 
surface. The whole point-to-point theory of vision is 
nothing but a mathematical abstraction converted into 
a physical reality. 

It is true that the retina itself may not be sensible ; 
but whatever part of the optic nerve or of the brain 
itself is first sensible, that part is a surface. It is true, 
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again, that we have admitted a psychical element in 
sensation, but we can only interpret its object by con- 
sciousness, observation, and reasoning. We have seen 
the verdict of the two latter evidences : every physical 
part without and within us has a surface. Now, what 
does consciousneas of vision say ? Wliy, I cannot help 
being conscious that ^ ' " "s moment seeing an 

extended surface. I is picture within, I 

admit, with what I i t ; but the scientific 

distinction between and the sensible only 

shows that I was wr< iposition of the exter- 

nality or remote disti nsible, not that I was 

wrong in being com see an extended sur- j 

face, a plain variousl The whole evidence, 

scientific and conscious, is m .avour of the visible 
object being like a painting, or still more like a picture 
in a camera obsctira, flat to sense, inferred by a complex 
process of reasoning to represent an external solid, 
but confused, by a long-standing association, with the 
externa! solid itself. 

Again, on the second point, Berkeley proved that we 
do not see the real magnitude of an external object. 
That is no reason why we should not see the magnitude 
of the visible object impressed on the retina, nor why it 
also should not be a real magnitude, though distinct 
from external magnitude. On this point, again, he 
vacillated. First he admits a size of things seen, that 
they grow greater and smaller, and that there is not 
only a tangible but a visible magnitude ; then he says 
that visible extension, though immediately perceived, is 
nevertheless little taken notice of; and fmally contends 
that the ideas of visible magnitude are equally fitted to 
bring into our minds ' the idea of small or great, or of 
no size at all of outward objects," like the words of a 
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language.^ The truth is, that we see an extended 
coloured plain, as we have already said. We are not 
able to alter its whole size on a single retina, because 
the whole retina is used at once ; and this is a great 
point of difference from touch, wherein we use a finger, 
a hand, or our whole body to touch at pleasure. Tlie 
only variation we can get in the size of the whole 
picture is the difference of magnitude between the area 
of a single retina, and the whole field of vision covered 
by both eyes. Usually, however, both eyes are used at 
once, when the visible picture has a single fixed mag- 
nitude. But the parts of it have very varying degrees 
of magnitude ; for example, the black spot made by a 
blot of ink covers a trifling amount of the retinal mag- 
nitude, compared with that impressed by the white 
paper before me. Hence within a single visible magni- 
tude, fixed on the retina, we see all sorts of sizes of the 
parts not behind but beside one another, some greater, 
others smaller, and therefore having various relations of 
size to the whole retinal picture. It is on this sensation 
of varying degrees of magnitude of the parts relatively 
to the fixed magnitude of the whole of the superficial 
picture on the retina, that the wonderful subtlety of the 
sense of sight is founded. In itself, this vision of magni- 
tude within a magnitude carries us no further; but 
when allied with data of other senses, it becomes the 
basis of countless inferences about external size. For 
example, the sight of Snowdon, when I am in the open 
air, is smaller than the sight of my own room, when I 
am indoors ; but knowing in other ways the real size of 
Snowdon and of my room, I can from sight measure the 
relative sizes of parts of each in a way possible to no 
other sense. There is another element in the vision of 

* Theory^ xxviii., 1., liv., Ixi., Ixiv. 
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size about which we must be careful. We see the 
magnitude of the i>arts relatively to the whole retinal 
magnitude. There are mmima, bej'ond which this de- 
duction of visible parts caimot go, supposed to be con- 
nected with the distinction of neirous fibres. But, as I 
said before, a minimum visibiU is not a point but an ex- 
tended end, like the — ^ ~' - — ucil. Secondly, it is 
tempting, with lierkt ;de that the mintmum 

is always the same i * But it is not at all 

impossible thn,t the pi I on adjacent nervous 

fibres may not be alv ;stinct. In looking at 

an object of a single ffhite leaf of a book, 

we do not so caref . small parts as when 

the object ia very rttading the printed 

matter. The mtniiman, on each fibre, maybe 

always the same, and yet the minima, distinctly visible, 
greater or smaller according to the intensity and variety 
of the excitations. On the whole, then, there is a visible 
magnitude of the picture, always of the same size, deter- 
mined by the retina ; visible parts, greater and smaller, 
in reference to tlie wliole size ; minima i^i^iOilia, beyond 
wliich vision cannot go, but to which, perhaps, it does 
not in every act of vision reach. 

On his third point, Berkeley proved that we do not 
see the real situations of external objects and, in especial, 
that we do not see which is up and which down, but 
an inverted image. He did not prove that sight sees 
no places in its inverted picture; nor has any of the 
many philosophers, who have strangely attacked visible 
places, ever disproved them. Berkeley, as before, 
vacillated : he first denied them and then admitted 
tliem. lie first says that a blind man returned to sight 
'would not at first think that anything he saw was 

' Theory, issi. 
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high or low, erect or inverted.' ^ Afterwards, he says 
that ' we denominate any object of sight, high or low, in 
proportion as it is more or less distant from the visible 
earth.' ^ The latter is the truth. In the visible flat 
extended picture, of a constant retinal magnitude, we 
not only see some parts greater and some smaller, but also 
some in one place, some in another, though all inverted. 
Nor is there any occasion to suppose that the image is 
ever re-inverted. It includes images of our own body 
and of the earth. From the data of touch, we infer 
that our feet are down towards the earth's centre, and our 
heads erect as away from it; next, we find, over and 
over again, that these inferred objects, in this order, 
have in the visible picture various parts corresponding 
to them, in a corresponding order — one part for the 
earth, another for our feet, another for our heads : con- 
sequently, from this combined evidence of touch and 
sight, we do not see but infer that the part of the retinal 
image answering to the head represents up, and the part 
corresponding to the feet represents down, and so on 
with all other visible places. 

On the fourth point, Berkeley proved that we do 
not see and feel the same object, and that the visible 
picture is numerically distinct from the tactile impres- 
sion produced by the same external object; e.g. my 
retinal picture of the paper before me is in my optic 
nerve, my tactile impression in my nerves of touch. 
But he asked the further question whether they are also 
specifically distinct, or whether there is anything in 
common, or similar, in the visible object and the tangible 
object. After having, though in the vacillating manner 
already stated, admitted in the visible picture a visible 
extension, visible magnitude greater and smaller, and 

' Theory t xcv. ' lb. cxi. 
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visible situations high or low in relation to visible earth, 
he answered the question by denying that tliere is any- 
thing common to sight and touch. The true answer is 
that his previous admissions were better than his final 
theory. Vision sees a picture visibly extended in the 
above-mentioned ways : touch feela a tangible imprint 

extended in the same "^' visible and tangible 

objects, so far as the ouied and the latter 

heated, are dissimilai the former is in the 

optic and the latter i i nerves they are not 

numerically the same as they are both ex- 

tended, they are sin tie was right in dis- 

tinguishing special ar asibles, and in assign- 

ing the extended botl id to touch.' T^cke 

was right in repeating the ■ .. ition.^ Berkeley was 
wrong as well as inconsistent in rejecting it. But his 
rejection has infected the whole subsequent course of 
the science of vision, tlie metaphysics of space, and the 
psy<;hology of sense. 

Berkeley's theory contains a double paradox. In 
the first place, lie supposed that we see no visibly ex- 
tended object, when all he had proved is that we see 
no visibly remote object. He used the action of the 
external object on the retina, to prove that we do not 
see a line endwise, but a point ; and then discarded it 
when it would also prove that we do not see a point 
but a surface broadwise presented to the retina.^ He 
had no definite idea of what is meant by distance. He 
evidently confused it at first with the third dimension 
of space."* Afterwards, he saw that there is a visible 
distance between interjacent visible points.^ But he 
never fairly faced the fact that distance is the interval 

' De Anima, ii. 6. ' Locke, Eaaai/, ii. 5. 

' Theory, clvii. * lb., ii. '- llj. c\ii. 
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between any places, that there is a distance in length 
and width, as well as in depth, and that, though distance 
in depth is invisible, distance in both the other dimen- 
sions is visible. He coolly rejected the constant appeal 
of the geometer to visible figures.^ He supposed a 
person without touch but with sight, and asked what 
kind of geometry he would produce ; a useless question, 
because man is an animal, and an animal without touch 
impossible. This supposititious seeing geometer would 
have certain limits, as Berkeley says : first, he would 
have no sense of a solid,*'^ which requires distance in 
the third dimension ; secondly, he would have no sense 
of resistance, which requires touch.^ He would, there- 
fore, infer no external world. But he would have a 
sense of an extended plain with its distances, the mag- 
nitudes of its parts, and the situations of its places. He 
would, therefore, see a plain, and on that plain the 
outnesses of the parts to one another, and their distances 
from one another in length and width. He would have 
a sense, not a science, of space. Yet Berkeley denied all 
these consequences of his previous admissions, assuming 
that an object presents a point endwise to the eye. In 
short, throughout the * Essay,' the same merit is con- 
stantly vitiated by the same defect, the discovery of 
the invisibility of remote distance confused with the 
assumption of the invisibility of extended space. 

In the second place, he constantly asserts that what 
we strictly see are not solids, nor yet plains variously 
coloured ; they are only diversity of colours.^ He then 
defies us to assign any similitude between the visible 
and the tangible, and concludes that the objects of 
vision are not similar to external objects, but mere 

' Theory y cl. seq, ' lb. cliv, ' lb. cxxxv. 

* lb. xliii., Ixv., ciii., cxxix.-cxxx., cliiL-clviiL 
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signs, like words ; so that ' the proper objects of vision 
constitute an universal language of the Author of 
nature.' ^ Meanwhile, all he has proved is, that we 
do not see remote distance in the third dimension. 
Secondly, he has forgotten his constant admission tliat 
we see visible extension, visible magnitude, Wsible 
situations. Thirdly. ^« '" "lalnly under the domiuioa 
of the abstraction of e says very truly that 

we can neitlier absl , of visible extension 

from colour, nor iha ora visible extension. 

But the extraordiua that he thinks this 

argument proves, n ; sometliing coloured 

and extended, but :olour, not extension.' 

lie is evidently unu nion of this simple 

fallacy : colour is not exu hat we see is colour ; 

therefore it is not extension. But in reality, though 
colour is not extension, wliat is coloured can be also 
extended ; what we see is a picture at once coloured and 
extended, and that is the reason why we cannot separate 
colour and visible extension, but only attend the more 
to colour, or the more to visible extension in the self- 
same picture. Uence, the visible object is not an 
arbitrary sign, but similar to the tangible object felt, 
and, we may add, to the external object inferred, in 
extension. The visible figure in geometry is not, in- 
deed, the object of tlie science, but it is the best illus- 
tration of the object to the sense and imagination of the 
geometer. The visible oliject is not hke a word, and 
vision not Hke a language, which may or may not be 
like what is signified, but the former is the sensible 
object, and tlie latter the sense, most correspondent to 
the extended external world, though not the most 
direct way of inferring it. In short, vision sees the 

' Theory, cilvii. ; cf. li., Itiv.-lxv., ciliii. ' lb. cxn. 
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visibly extended, touch feels the tangibly extended, 
reason infers the externally extended; and all three 
objects are similar, though not the same, in extension. 

So far, we have seen how brilliant, and how delu- 
sive, was Berkeley's discovery of the invisibility of 
remote distance, in its physical aspect. But, as we 
said above, he wrote the * Theory of Vision ' also in a 
psychological interest. He certainly proved in it that 
we do not see an object at a distance ; and it is a 
curious problem that, after this discovery, the intuitive 
realists should have advanced their hypothesis that we 
immediately perceive the external world. The reason 
is that Berkeley buried his discovery under such a heap 
of errors, that we can hardly be surprised if the truth 
for a time lay hid. He found out that we do not see 
depth, and confirmed the theory that we do not see 
anything without. 4 But he also proceeded to infer that 
we do not see visible space, but only various colours. 
Not content with this double paradox, he proceeded to 
another, which was indeed a main object of the ' Essay.; ' 
namely, that we see only visible ideas, visible ideas of 
colours. There is no better instance of the extraordinary 
way in which the assumption of idealism is made in books 
of philosophy, than its sudden appearance in the ' Theory 
of Vision.' After he has concerned himself with the 
external objects, and the rays of light, and the retina 
of the eye, we suddenly find ourselves transplanted into 
quite a new world with the words : * It is evident that 
when the mind perceives any idea, not immediately and 
of itself, it must be by the means of some other idea.' ^ 

The invisibility of distance in the third dimension 
proves that we do not see external objects at a distance 
from the eye. The propagation of undulations to the 

* Theory^ ix. 
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retina anil the cousequeut iiervous motion prove that 
we do not see external objects at all. But neither 
evidence proves that we see something not merely 
within ourselves, but also within our minds, or that the 
\isible object ia a visible idea. Berkeley, however, falls 
into this ordinary ideaUstic turn sequitar, without any 
evidence, eilher physical or nsvchological, throughout 
the 'Theory of Vi> stance, he says that 'a 

man born bUnd, be lee, would, at first, have 

no idea of distanct the sun and stars, the 

remotest objects as nearer, would all seem 

to be in his eye, ( his mind.' ' Similarlj-, 

lie assumes it SA i bauds that colours ar^ 

not without the which, of course, 

would follow that n^-ui... ifuble extension.' Hfi' 

even uses the mere assumption that what is in the eve 
is in llie mind to argue tluit, as the objects of sight 
di> not exist without the mind, the pictures painted on 
the bottom of the eye are not the jiiolures of external 
objects ! ^ Meanwhile, the evidcm^es, which are all 
drawn from the way in wdiich external objects affect 
the retina, prove that there is a variously coloured 
picture produced in the camera ohscura of the eye upon 
tiie retina, but prove absolutely nothing at all about 
visil)le ideas within the mind. 

Let us now shortly resume wliat Berkeley proved 
and did not prove about vision as a sense. We see no 
remote distance, no real magnitude, and no real situa- 
tions of external objects ; no solidity, no resistance, no 
protrusion ; no outness of tlie world in external space : 
this is what he proved. lie vacillated about visible 
extension, and fmally concluded, but did not prove, that 
'what we strictly see are not solids, nor yet plains 

' Theory, sli. ; ct. icv. ' lb. xliii. ' lb. cxvii. 
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variously coloured ; they are only diversity of colours.' 
Nor did he prove that the visible object is not on the 
retina, nor in the optic nerve, but is a visible idea in 
the mind : this is a petitio principii committed very early 
in the * Essay.' ^ Consequently, he did not prove that 
vision is a universal language, and that visible objects are, 
like words, mere signs of extended objects without being 
extended. The same optical evidence, which proves 
that we do not see remote distance endwise, proves 
that we do see the extended imprinted broadwise on the 
retina of our eyes. The visible picture, with distances 
not endwise but broadwise, magnitudes of parts, and 
situations of places, though numerically different, is 
specifically similar to the tangible imprint, and to the 
inferred original of both, in physical extension. 

But while Berkeley's psychological interest was en- 
ticing him to resolve optical effects into visible ideas, 
his physical discovery was at the same time forcing 
him to recognise external objects to cause them. At 
the very outset he admits the existence of a distance 
projecting an effect on the eye.*^ In the sequel, he 
allows that ' the object which exists without the mind 
and is at a distance ' is different from the visible object,® 
the former remaining the same while the latter alters 
according to the remoteness of the eye from the external 
object. He talks of our advancing forward to it so 
many paces or miles.* He considers that it affects not 
only our bodies but even our minds. * We regard,' he 
says, ' the objects that environ us in proportion as they 
are adapted to benefit or injure our own bodies, and 
thereby produce in our minds the sensations of pleasure 
and pain.' ^ No realist requires more admissions. Given 
only the eye, and all the universe follows, bathed through- 

> Theory, ix. ^ lb. ii. » lb. Iv. * lb. idv. * lb. lix. 
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out its mass and its molerules in tliat light which is re- 
flected from external l«>«iii"s on the retina of the e\-e. 
Optics requires external botlies to n-flcct and a sentient 
body to receive light. As soon as Berkeley becomes a 
natural philosopher, he deserts the pure idealism of 
his ' Principles,' and admits between God and the ideas 
within our minds ih' ' on of' unthinking ' objects 

projecting effects oi and causing visible ideas. 

Nevertheless, hf I to misinterpret the ex- 

ternal object. In pies,' with much consist- 

ency though with emphatically denies tliat 

any sensible objec iry or secondary quahty, 

is anything but a in the mind. But in the 

' Essay,' while he that ii-isible objects are 

ideas within tlie mind, lie identified the external and 
the tangible, and supposed that tangible objects exist 
without the mind. ' For,' says he, ' all visible thinirs 
are equally in the mind, and take up no part of the 
external t-pare ; and consequently are equidistant from 
any tangible thing, which exists without the mind,"' 
Tliis view, which is entirely inconsistent with the 
idealism of the ' Principle.'',' is curinuslj- like intuitive 
realism. Hut even if it were possible that colour and 
extension could be wholly separated in tliis manner, at 
any rale (he identification of tangible and external ex- 
len.'iion is a confusion of effe<'t and cause. Eeallv, the 
externally extended object is tlie common original of 
the visible and the tangible objecls, both of which are 
within ourselves. 

Berkeley's idenlification of the exterii.il and the 
tangible led him into two false consequences. In the 
first place, it led him to deny any common cause of 
sight and touch. ' It is a mistake,' lie says, 'to think 

' Tlieorij, cxi. ; ef. Iv. 
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the same thing affects both sight and touch. If the 
same angle or square which is the object of touch be 
also the object of vision, what should hinder the blind 
man, at first sight, from knowing it ? ' ^ It is true that 
the square felt and the square seen are not the same : 
one is in the tactile, the other in the optic nerves. It 
is true, also, that a blind man, when first restored to 
sight, would have a difficulty in comparing them. But 
this is no proof, and it is not true, that the external 
square object which causes the tangible square is 
different from the square which causes the visible square. 
Trafalgar Square is one object, though it is one thing to 
look at it and another to walk round it. It is the same 
crystal which presses the hand and dazzles the eye of 
the natural philosopher, though the modes of motion, 
by which it gravitates towards the hand, and by 
which it reflects undulations towards the eye, are 
different. Otherwise, science would be impossible, for 
it would never be concerned with one and the same 
object. Secondly, the identification of the external 
and the tangible led Berkeley into a paradoxical theory 
of the object of geometry. He proved, in the end of 
thfe ' Tlieory of Vision,' that * neither abstract nor 
visible extension makes the object of geometry.' ^ But, 
by a false disjunctive judgment, he thought himself 
entitled to conclude that the object of geometry is there- 
fore tangible extension. This conclusion entailed the 
corollary that a geometrical square is really a tangible 
square, and is not even represented by a visible square, 
which, according to him, has four parts rather than four 
sides.^ But who ever heard of a geometer feeling a square 
rather than looking at one ? Through his confusion of 
the external and the tangible, Berkeley has entirely 

' r^ory, cxxxvi. '^ lb. clix. ' Cfl ib.cxli.-cxlii. 
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overl(X)ke(l tlic real square of tli« geometer, wliicli is ' 
neither an abstract idea nor visible nor tangible, but an ( 
object of reasoning, capable of being partially repre- i 
sented by a tangible square, much Ijetter by a visible ,f 
square, but perfectly by neither. In elementary geo- J 
metry, a geometrical figure is better represented by ] 



siglit than by touch 
re])resent more com] 
while in the geometry 
sides is a pure object 
But Berkeley's c 
objects needs no fur 
it in 1709, he retr 
towards a Xew Theory 



ht fails adequately to ] 
es, such as a chiliagon, 
a polygon with infinite | 

S- I 

external and tangible J 
1, for having published 
1710. Li his 'Essay 
I,' it was put forward^ 
as the explanation of the externa! olijecl, considered liv 
geometry, and refpured by optics. In his ' Principles,' ' 
he calls it himself a ' vulgar error.' But he at once flew 
to the op])osite error, and confused flu' tangible object 
with a tarigilile idea; falifoly identifying tlie physical 
with tlie ])sychical, and logically but falsel}' resigning 
the external olijecl altogether. At the same time, he 
insinuated that this oscillation between intuitive realism 
and psy<-hotogi(-al idealism made no difTerenee. In 
reality, it spoilt Ms theory of external objects in both 
books. In the ' Iv^say,' his confusion of the external 
and tangible concealed from him that the external 
object is the common original of touch and of vision, 
distinct from the objects of both. In the 'Principles,' 
his confusion of the tangible, as well as the visible, 
with ideas made liini omit llie external object altogether. 
Although the olyect at a distance directing a line end- 
wise to the eye had been the foundation of his discov(..ry 
of the invisiliilily of remote distance, he now i)roreeded, 

' Priiic. xliv., quoted nt the beginning of tliis chapter. 
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in defiance of the science of optics, to make visible as 
well as tangible ideas effects of ' the governing spirit/ 
with not a single word about external objects without 
our minds. At the price of the physical truth of 
the * Essay ' he saved the psychological idealism of the 
' Principles.' 

Berkeley, in the * Principles/ is a logical idealist ; 
but Berkeley, in his works, is, like Locke, two philo- 
sophers in one. On the one hand, take the * Theory of 
Vision.' Here he is Locke, with his admissions. In 
the same somewhat half-hearted way he recognises the 
external objects of science : he has an undercurrent of 
ontology : he is a cosmothetic idealist in visible ideas 
which he supposes to be projected by external objects, 
and an intuitive realist in tangible objects which he 
supposes to be externally felt, as Locke, after limiting 
sensation to ideas, had supposed primary qualities with- 
out to be objects of a kind of bastard sensation. On the 
other hand, take the * Principles of Human Knowledge.' 
Here he is Locke, reduced to logic^ He sees that mind 
and ideas end in mind and ideas, and that if, as Locke 
himself had at first said, ideas are all the objects of 
knowledge, then, as Locke ought to have concluded, 
not unthinking body but the Divine Mind is the only 
external cause. 

But Berkeley 's optics were superior to his psychology. 
We must appeal from the * Principles ' to the * Theory 
of Vision.' ' There is,' says he in the latter treatise, * no 
one ignorant that the pictures of external objects are 
painted on the retiiia or fund of the eye.' ^ Tlien, 
these external objects are not tangible, nor visible, 
nor sensible at all, but are causes of sensible objects, 
or, as Berkeley would say, of ideas, ^ot all objects 

* Theory, Ixxxviii. 
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of knowledge, then, are sensible ideas. Again, these | 
external objects, whose pictures are painted on tbe j 
retina, are not God, and yet are causes of seiisible I 
efffcts. God, tlien, is not tbe sole cause, Li short, J 
optits require, l>etween God and our ideas, an intervening i 
nature. Tbe scientific admissions of tbe 'Theory of ] 
Vision' are sufficient '- -'—' — the pure idealism of 1 
tlie ' Principles of Hu nlge.' 

Besides tbe optit ■ uf the invisibility of ^ 

reinole distance, the al hypotliesis that we 

see visible ideas, and ical recognition of llie ' 

existence of an exten thoul the mind falsely- 

confused witli the ject-, the ' Theory of J 

Vision' finally conli al speculation on thel 

origin from vision of our K edge of tlie extended ' 
beyond vision. Like the main thesis, this speculation 
conlains much tliat is true, and especially tliat we do 
nut see but infer an external world. It is also most 
suggestive, and in fact was tlie first hint of the hypo- 
thesis that association may be an a<x'unnt of, or rather 
a substitute for, tbe origin of knowledge. But it does 
not in tlie least explain tbe knowledge of extended 
objects ill tbe external world, required by optics and 
admitted by Berkeley. We must not be led away by 
the appearance of simplicity, but keep steadily before 
us the known facts tu be explained, and by them test 
tbe hyjiothesis. 

We do not see remote distance: we do judge and 
infer it from siglit : this is tlie essential truth in Ber- 
keley's theory.' The question is, how this judgment and 
inference are made. He answers that when tbe mind 
perceives any idea not immediately and of itself, it must 
be by tlie means of some other idea:"'' distance, then, 

' Theory, iii. ' lb. i\. 
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is suggested to the mind by the mediation of some 
other idea, wliich is itself perceived in the act of seeing.^ 
He finds three ideas, which arise according to the 
different distances of objects : the first, the lessening or 
widening the intervals between the pupils of our eyes, 
attended with a sensation ; *^ the second, the more or 
less confused appearance ; the third, the prevention of 
this confusion by straining the eye, with its sensation.* 
These are the ideas which he thinks will suggest the 
idea of the distance of the external object : not that 
there is any natural or necessary connection of those 
ideas with distance, but that there is an habitual or cus- 
tomary connection between these ideas and the idea of 
distance.* 

This process implies that the idea of distance itself 
has been acquired in some other way. This way, 
according to Berkeley, is touch combined with motion. 
He gives the whole process in the following passage : — 

* Having of a long time experienced certain ideas 
perceivable by touch, as distance, tangible figure, and 
solidity, to have been connected with certain ideas of 
sight, I do upon perceiving those ideas of sight, forth- 
with conclude what tangible ideas are, by the wonted 
ordinary course of nature, like to follow. Looking at 
an object I perceive a certain visible figure and colour,* 
with some degree of faintness and other circumstances, 
wliich from what I have formerly observed, determine 
me to think, that if I advance forward so many paces 
or miles, I shall be affected with such and such ideas of 
touch.' ^ 

Tliis process, by which visible ideas suggest tangible 

* Theory, xvi. ' lb. xvi. ' lb. xxvii. 

* Of. ib. xxviii. with the above sections. 

^ Note this admission of visible figure as well as colour. ^ Ib. xlv. 
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ideas of distance, is what is ordinarily called association. 
Ik-rkoley deaeribes this operation willi great cleai^ 
ness. ' Tliat one idea,' he sa}'3, ' may suggest another 
to the mind, it will suffice that they have been observed 
to go together, without any demonstration of the ne 
cessitj' of their co-existence, or without so much as 
knowing what it is ths* — ' — *' — n so co-exist.' ' There 
is such an operation, ^lition was not new 

in philosophy. Plato e, Hobbes and Locke 

were aware of it. A islance, says that we 

recollect from what jr contrary or con- 

tiguous.* But what lerkeley's "Theory of 

Vision ' was the hyj. wards developed by 

Hume, that this proi ering ideas is some- 

times the analysis of what we nowing objects. The 

ordinary man, when lie uses his eyes, supposes that lie 
knows, nay sees, tliat there is an external object at a 
distance from him. Berkeley tells him that he is really 
letting visil)le ideas suggest to him tangible ideas of 
distance ; that is all. 

There is a negative value in Berkeley's analysis. It 
is greatly superior to the ordinary supposition that we 
see a distant object. Berkeley, though he exaggerated 
when he said that we do not see any distances at all, 
showed conclusively that we do not see but infer a 
distant object in the external world. It is also 
superior to the sujiposition of 'Descartes and otliers ' ^ 
that we infer the distance of objects from the angles 
they make with our ejes. Berkeley disposed of this 
' humour of making one see by geometry,' when he 
showed that the lines and angles between the external 
objects and the eyes are as invisible as the external 

' Theory, XXV. ' De Man. '2 = 431 B, 18-20. 

' Theory, iv. not 
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objects themselves.^ Mathematical opticians had fallen 
into the blunder of supposing that lines and angles, 
known only to themselves by science, are sensible data 
which ordinary men use in vision to infer an external 
world. 

There is also positive information in Berkeley's 
analysis. It contributed some new truths on the senses. 
In the first place, about sight ; he did not indeed show 
that there is no vision of space, but he did show that 
it is in a way unnecessary. He called attention to the 
scientific observation of the misfortune of the blind, 
who have no eyes, yet feel and infer space. Again, his 
remark, that no resistance is perceived by sight, con- 
tains the true reason why from sight alone we could 
not infer an external world, and therefore must appeal 
to touch and motion. Lastly, though it is not the case, 
it is possible that sight might, like hearing, or, at any 
rate, like language, contain no apprehension of extension, 
and yet enable us, when combined with a sense of exten- 
sion, to infer an extended object. On the whole, he has 
not shown that the visible object is not an extended 
picture ; but he has shown that, whatever the visible 
object is, we can know an extended object in the 
external world without it, and not by it alone. 

Secondly, he has the great merit of having hinted, 
however imperfectly, at what is now called the muscular 
sense. When he speaks of *the motion of his body 
which is perceivable by touch,* ^ though he may be ex- 
aggerating its connection with touch, he is recognising a 
sense of motion. He also saw that in vision there is 
something more than seeing. What he calls * lessening 
or widening the intervals between the pupils,' which is 
* attended with a sensation,' is the convergence or diver- 

* Theory i iv., xii., lii.-liii. ' lb. xlv. 
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geuce of the optic axes by the internal and external 
recti muscles, with their muscular sense. When he 
speaks of the confused appearance caused by objects 
brought too close to the eye, and of preventing 
the appearances growing more coufused 'bystraimng 
the eye,' and of its sensation,' he is pointing towards 
the increase of the convexity of the crystalline lens, for 
the more rapid convei from near objects to 

the retina, by the acti. .iary muscle, with its 

muscular sense. lie o tlie movements of 

the eyes up and dov it and left, which are 

performed by tlie fou s,* In none of tliese 

cases did he analyse movements or assign 

them a distinct musci evertheless, he called 

attention to movement, u use of movement in 

touch, and to the sense of some kind of action in sight, 
connected with the knowledge of extension. 

At the same time, these great achievements are 
([uite consistent with equally great blunders about our 
senses, of which there are two, at opposite extremes. 
On the one hand, he underrates the efficacy of vision 
when he tends to confine it to visible ideas of colour ; 
on tlie other hand, he exaggerates the efficacy of touch 
when he tends to extend it to external objects. Keally, 
the former is the vision of the extended in the optic 
nerves, the latter is the feeling of the extended in the 
tactile nerves. However, tliese errors do not touch the 
exact question before us. Whatever else it may be, 
the object of vision is certainly not tlie external object 
at a remote distance. Now, the question is whether, 
when we say that there is such an externa! object, cor- 
responding to what we see, we are only letting visible 
ideas suggest tangible ideas of remote distance. 

I Theory, xxi. xxvii. - lb. xcvii. vcviii. 
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In solving this problem, two concessions must be at 
once made. In the first place, from vision, being no 
sense of resistance, we do not infer the external world 
directly, but only indirectly through touch and motion. 
Secondly, visible ideas do suggest tangible ideas, and 
other ideas also for that matter, by the customary tie 
of association, which is a real fact of human nature. 
But we must also ask ourselves whether this suggestion 
is all that happens. If so, we should only have the 
ideas ; we should not infer that, over and above the 
ideas, the object seen corresponds to an extended object 
in the external world. For example, at this moment, 
my vision of the white would suggest my tangible idea 
of the extended ; but I should not infer, as I really do, 
that over and above the tangible idea there is an ex- 
tended paper in an external world, corresponding 
both to the object of touch and the object of sight. 
Berkeley substituted the suggestion of ideas for the 
inference of external objects. 

Even in the ' Theory of Vision,' in spite of having 
admitted the existence of the external object, and its 
action on the retina, Berkeley partly accepted the 
consequence. * Sitting in my study,* he says, ' I hear 
a coach drive along the street; I look through the 
casement and see it ; I walk out and enter into it ; thus 
common speech wou'd incline one to think, I heard, saw, 
and touch'd the same thing, to wit, the coach. It is 
nevertheless certain, the ideas intermitted by each sense 
are widely different, and distinct from each other ; but 
having been observed constantly to go together, they 
are spoken of as one and the same thing.' ^ Similarly, 
he afterwards says that, though the objects are different, 
as they are called by tlie same name, he will, to avoid 

' Theory, xlvi. 
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teilioiisness and singularity of speecli, speak of ihein as 
belonging to one and the same thing.' 

Now, it is quite true that the audible, visible, and 
tangible are different objects, and also that, if nothing 
happened except that ideas of the audible and visible sug- 
gested ideas of the tangible, no real identification could 
take place. But somr'*'" — *"■ — '^ — does take place. In 
the first place, when J hing sounding in my 

auditory, see somelh in my optic, and feel 

something hard in ni ?s, and have often ex- 

perienced these sensi i similar order, I infer 

that there is one esi which is the common 

original of these se u any given occasion. 

Secondly, I call this jinal by one and the 

same name, 'coach,' b fer it to be one llung. 

It is true that I have an habitual tendency lo confuse the 
Oiie external object with the several and diirerent audi- 
tory, visible and tangible objects within me. But it is 
not true that there is no identity but an identity of 
name. There is an identical external object, the coach, 
which I infer, and which I can disengage from the con- 
fusion with its different sensible resnlts, by means of 
science. Now, if the auditory, visible aiul tangible 
objects had been mere ideas in my mind, and if these 
ideas merely suggested one another, I could never have 
inferred the one external object, and it is most im- 
probable that I should have even called the different 
ideas by one name. But I do infer one external object, 
and am justified by optics and other sciences connected 
with the senses. Therefore, in the first place, the pro- 
cess of this inference of one external object cannot be a 
mere suggestion of different ideas ; and secondly, the 
data of this inference of an external object cannot be 

' Theory, Iv. 
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auditory, visible and tangible ideas. In reality, from 
physical data in the several nerves, I infer one physical 
coach, and give it, not them, one name. 

In the 'Theory of Vision,' however, Berkeley did 
not fully realise the consequence of reducing the infer- 
ence of external objects to the suggestion of tangible 
ideas, because he combined this association of ideas 
with an intuitive touch of external objects. Hence, 
later on, he says of a man, that ' when he has by 
experience learned the connexion there is between 
the several ideas of sight and touch, he will be able, 
by the perception he has of the situation of visible 
things in respect of one another, to make a sudden 
and true estimate of the situation of outward tangible 
things, corresponding to them. And thus it is, he 
shall perceive by sight the situation of external 
objects, which do not properly fall under that sense.' ^ 
Such an estimate would require the impossible iden- 
tification of tangible ideas, tangible objects, and out- 
ward things. But, in the first place, touch does not 
feel tlie outward thing. Secondly, a visible idea 
suggests a tangible idea, but not a tangible object. 
Thirdly, what we really do is to estimate the situation 
not of a tangible idea, nor of a tangible object, but of 
an outward thing corresponding on the one hand to the 
tangible, on the other hand to the visible, object within 
ourselves. We cannot bolster up tlie association of 
ideas by an intuitive touch of outward things. 

In the ' Principles,' when he had retracted the con- 
fusion of tlie external and the tangible, and the intuitive 
touch of the external, the consequence of supposing 
that the inference from vision is notliing but an associa- 
tion of ideas came out in its simple nakedness. He 

' lb. xcix. 
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then saw that, in this case, ideas of sight only admonish 
us what ideas of touch will be imprinted on our minds, 
and do not mark out to us things actually existing at a 
distance.' I freely admit that Berkeley was right in 
retracting the tangible intuition of the external world, 
and that if we start with visible ideas, and by the 
suggestion of ideas let these visible suggest tangible 
ideas, and have no tangible intuition of extended 
objects in the external world, we shall begin and end 
in ideas. But we do not end in ideas. His own optics 
require that we know external objects, and that no one 
is ignorant of their painting pictures on the retina of 
the eye. His hypothesis of the suggestion of ideas does 
not account for the knowledge of their causes. It is, 
therefore, false. 

The cause of Berkeley's error was that neglrrt of 
logical inference whicli made its appearance in tlio 
Second Book of Ijocke's ' Essay,' and led lotlie jmsiiinnc- 
ment of reasoning to all kinds of lesser powers. Like 
Ixjcke, Berkeley was aware of the difi'erence bclwi4>n 
association aTid reasoning.^ But, like Locke, he kejil in 
the background, and to the last, reasoning, theonepuwcr 
which will be heard and will not wait. Hence, in (he 
'Principles,' he supposes that ideas suggest ideas, uniil 
reason at last infers a God. Hence, in the 'Tlicorv of 
Vision,' he substitutes for inference a false touch of out- 
ward things and an imperfect suggestion ])y vi.sil)le of 
tangible ideas. He overlooks in both the human, thoui.'li 
complex, inference of an external extended ol(jp(-t. 
wliich causes both sight and touch. 

Tlie ' Theory' of Vision ' contains the discoveries of 

' Princ. xliv., quoted at the bepnning of this chaptor. 
= Cf. Locke, Eiiay, ii. 33,13; Berkeley, The Theory of Visrinl 
Language Vinilicalrd. 5 42. 
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the invisibility of remote distance, and of the combina- 
tion of sight and touch with a sense of motion. It is 
a very good answer to those who say that we see the 
external world ; though even they could retort on 
Berkeley that he says himself that we feel it. It is no 
answer to those who say that we know the external 
world. It is a good answer to those who say that we 
infer it directly from sight by lines and angles, or by 
any other direct inference, from sight,- which feels no re- 
sistance. But it is no answer to those who say that we 
infer an external extended world first from the resistance 
felt in the senses of touch and motion, and then from 
the correspondence in extension between inferred, tan- 
gible, and visible objects. Finally, Berkeley's ' Theory 
of Vision ' contains two fundamental errors of omis- 
sion : the first, that there is no vision of an extended 
object within ; the second, no inference of an extended 
object without, common to our senses of sight and 
touch. 
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The academical or aci tHophy of Hiime admits i 

of being Bummarised All the perceptiona^J 

of the mind nn: iin] id thoiighta or ideas.*! 

All our ideas or mo ceptions are copies i 

our impressions or n nes.' Association is i 

principle of coimectiou by resemblance, con-M 

tiguity or causation, on the appearance of a perception 
suggests thoughts or ideas/'' All the ol)jccts of human 
reason or inquiry may naturally be divided into two 
kinds, to wit, Relations of Idem and Mailers of Fact. Of 
the fonner kind are the sciences of geonielry, algebra, 
and arilhmelic, and, in short, every alllrmation which 
is either intuitively or demonstratively cerlain.'* The 
origin of our beliefs, i.e. vivid ideas, of matters of 
fact, is experience of a constant conjnnclion of impi-es- 
sions, and association which, from tliis constant con- 
junction, begets such a connection in the imagination 
that, on the appearance of the aniecedeni, we have the 
idea, i.e. belief, of llie consetpieut and of (heir connection 
as cause and effect.* The mind has nevei- anvlliing 
present to it but Ihe perceptions, and cannot possililv 
reacli any experience of tlieir conneclion willi objects. 
Tlie snppo.'iilicm of such a conneclion is, fliercfore, willi- 

' J'i'/MiVi/, §2. Mil. 'III. 5 3. 

' lb. i 4. ^ lb. (5 4 7, osp, 5 7. Part II. 
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out any foundation in reasoning.^ The great subverter 
of Pyrrhonism^ or the excessive principles of scepticism, 
is action.^ There is, indeed, a more mitigated scepticism, 
or academical philosophy, which may be both durable 
and useful, and which may, in pai't, be the result of this 
Pyrrhonism or excessive scepticism, when its undistin- 
guished doubts are, in some measure, corrected by 
common sense and reflection.^ 

Tlie point of this academical philosophy is that man 
has the faculties to receive impressions and conceive 
ideas or thoughts; and by association to make vivid 
ideas of causation, which are his only beliefs on 
matters of fact; but not by reasoning to infer exter- 
nal objects. Hume published it twice over, first in the 
'Treatise of Human Nature,' afterwards in the 'Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding.' The earlier work is 
more elaborate, containing in the First Part a fuller 
discussion of the origin of ideas, modelled on the Second 
Book of Locke's ' Essay,' but with the stress laid on asso- 
ciation ; in the Second Part, a theory of the apprehen- 
sions of time and space, which hardly appears at all in 
the later work ; in the Third Part, a longer but less 
elegant exposition of his theory of association as the 
origin of the belief in causation; and in the Fourth 
Part, a long discussion of the apprehension of objects, 
answering to the last section of the ' Inquiry,' but com- 
prising a sceptical theory of substances, both material 
and thinking, which he afterwards omitted but by no 
means retracted in his later work. Since the ' Treatise ' 
was published when the author was a young man of 
twenty-seven, the ' Inquiry ' ten years later in the prime 
of life, the impartial critic must dwell maiidy on the more 

' Inquiry, § 12, Part I. ' lb. 5 12, Part II. 

' lb. § 12, Part III. 
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mature work ; especially as iii his account of * My own 
I.ife' Hume says himself, 'I had been guilty of a very 
usual indiscretion in going to the press too early ' — a 
useful warning to youthful philosophers. Nevertheless, 
the essence of both ' Treatise' ami ' Inquiry ' is the same : 
it is a reduction of man to mere iwrceptions. Berkeley 
had attacked natural ='■!»""'■'■ ■ it remained for Hume to 
attack the human iute it we must take care not 

to be argued out of oi 

Hume's philosop] ided on the following 

distinction of percei impressions and ideas, 

wliicli he identifies ? ts : — 

' Here, therefore, vide all the perceptioua 

of tlie mind into twi or species, which are 

distinguished by their diHerent degrees of force and 
vivacity. The less forciiile and lively are comnionlv 
<h'nominated thowjlits or ideas. The other speties want 
a name iu our language, and in most others ; I suppose, 
because it was not requisite for any, but piiilosopliical 
purposes, to rank thcTU under ageiiei'al termor appella- 
tion. Let us, therefore, use a lilth- freedom and call 
tlieni impresaittn-^ ; eui])loying lliat word in a .^cnse sonie- 
wliat different from tlie usual. By tlie term impres- 
sions, then, I mean all our more lively perceptions, 
where we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or liate, or 
desire, or will. And impressions are distinguished from 
ideas, which are the less lively perceptions, of which we 
are conscious, when we reflect on any of those sensa- 
tions or movements above mentioned.'^ 

Tlie distinction between impressions and ideas is an 
inipnrtiint discovery, or ratlier re-discoverv. Aristotle 
iiad. In the ' De Anima,' carefully distinguished Ijcfween 
te.ffheiimtif, or (he oljjects in sense when an external ob- 
ject is present, and pkantnsmata, or their relics in the 
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imagination when the external object is absent. But, 
as we have already seen, Descartes afterwards confused 
the object of sensation and conception under the name 
' idea/ and Locke and Berkeley had followed him. So 
long as it was admitted that some external object is 
also known, this confusion had no very serious conse- 
quences; for the reduction of sense to a purely psy- 
chical object at all was a far more fundamental error 
than the reduction of this psychical object to an idea. 
But when it began to be doubted whether any external 
object could be known, it then became a serious ques- 
tion, how we can distinguish an adventitious idea im- 
printed on the senses from a fictitious idea generated by 
the imagination. 

Berkeley felt this difficulty,^ and got over it partly 
by supposing that adventitious are more vivid than 
factitious ideas, but mainly by his theory that the 
former are directly inspired by God. Now, Hume 
doubted our knowledge of any cause of our per- 
ceptions, natural or spiritual. Moreover, he saw that 
' the word idea seems to be conunonly taken in a very 
loose sense by Locke and others, as standing for any of 
our perceptions, our sensations and passions, as well as 
thoughts.'^ Li these circumstances, he revived the 
ancient distinction of cesthema and phantasma under 
the new names 'impression' and 'idea,' yet without 
resorting either to matter or to God. As he says in the 
' Treatise,' ' By the term of " impression," I would not be 
understood to express the manner in which our lively 
ideas are produced in the soul, but merely the percep- 
tions themselves.' ^ (Consequently he had to look out for 
some fresh criterion to distinguish the thing as well as 
the term, and found it in the liveliness of an impres- 

* Frinc. jucxiii. ' Inquiry^ § 2, note. ' Treatise, i. § 1, note. 

8 2 
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sion as contrasted with an idea. In the 'Rhetoric,' 
Aristotle had describetl, without meaning to define, 
imagination as a kind of weak sense.' Hobbes bad 
fxahed this description inio a definition — ' Imiujinntion 
being (to define it) conception remainingy and by liltit 
and Utile decaying from and after the Act of Sense.' * 
Berkeley had made fain* — rr " "irlial test of au idea of 
imagination : Hume exal [ilo the sole criterion, 

and committed hirasi conseeiuetices. * The 

most lively thought,' is still inferior to the 

dullest sensation.' 

The hypothesis tl i no more distinction 

between sense and ini lan between vivid and 

faint perceptions, or ironsciousness, as they 

now call them, has become a favourite n-ith modern 
idealists, slmi)ly iiecaiise they have destroyed the real 
I'riterion afforded by the presence and absence of exter- 
nal objects. But there is a difference in kind between 
sense and imagination, of wliich 'different degrees of 
force and vivacity' furnish no adequate criterion. The 
faintest impressions woidd be uiulistiiiguishable from 
the most vivid ideiis. This objection liiniic had noticed 
himself in the ' Treatise,' and tried to evade it : — 

* The common degrees of these are easily distin- 
guished : though it is not impossible but, in particular 
instances, they may very nearly approach to each other. 
Thus, in sleep, in a fever, in madness, or in any very 
violent emotions of soid, our ideas may approach to our 
impressions: as, on the other hand, it sometimes hap- 
pens that onr impressions are .so faint and low, that we 
caimot distinguish them from our ideas. But, nolwith- 
Ktanding this near resemblance in a few inslance.*, they 

' Ar.Rlirl. i. 11 = 1.370 A, 28. 

' Hobbes, Human Nalure, ciiai: iii. 5 1. 
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are in general so very different, that no one can make a 
scruple to rank them under distinct heads, and assign 
to each a peculiar name to mark the difference.' ^ 

The conclusion of this passage exhibits a common 
practice of trying to get round a contradictory instance. 
It is true that, on the whole, the livelier would be dis- 
tinct from the fainter perceptions, but there would still 
be a margin between the lively and the faint, which, in 
the absence of any other criterion, it would be arbitrary 
to place among either impressions or ideas. But there 
is a still more fatal objection: some ideas are livelier 
than impressions, and would have, by the bare criterion 
of lively and faint, to change places with them. Yet 
Hume, to save his theory, has to say that ' all ideas, 
especially abstract ones, are naturally faint and ob- 
scure,' while ' all sensations, either outward or inward, 
are strong and vivid.' ^ But abstract ideas of mathe- 
maticians are often brighter than their concrete impres- 
sions, as in the case of the mathematician who in a fit 
of abstraction held the egg in his hand while he boiled 
his watch. Ideas of men in disease are often so vivid 
as to be mistaken for impressions. The artistic imagina- 
tion is sometimes stronger than ordinary sensation, as 
Handel, on being asked how he wrote the 'Hallelujah 
Chorus,' said, ' I did see all heaven before me, and the 
great God Himself.' 

This superior vividness of imagination is finely de- 
scribed by Addison : — 

' Words, when well chosen, have so great a force in 
them, that a description often gives us more lively ideas 
than the sight of things themselves. The reader finds a 
scene drawn in stronger colours, and painted more to 
the life in his imagination, by the help of words, than 

' Treatise, i. § 1. ' Inquiry, § 2. 
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bv an artual survey of the scene whicli llicy describe. 
In this case tlie poet seems to get the better of nature ; 
he takes, indeed, the landskip after her, hut gives it 
more vigorous touches, heightens its beauty, and so en- 
livens the whole piece, that the images which flow from 
the objects themselves appear weak and f^nt, in cotiL-<j 
parison of those that come frnm tlie expressions,* " 
Hume, in disliiigu 



pressious and ideas, 
to its original sense, 
■rted it in inakiug it 
t he tried lo put uew 
otehan dislinction of 
accord with Hume' 
leptions, and can onli 
criterion of the pre- 



rightly restored the wo 
from which Descartes 
stand for all our percc 
wine into old liottles. 
impressions and idea 
distinctions of vivid ai 
be explained by the Aristot 

seiice and absence of an external object, which was 
repugnant to Hume's philosopliy. Sensation is the ap- 
prehension of an object prescnied to the senses repre- 
senting an external <)bjocl ; while hallucination, or 
'subjective sensation,' i.s a similar apprehension pro- 
duced by pressure on a sensory nerve : imagination is 
the apprehension of an idea representing a sensible 
object or something similar to it and inferred from it. 
lint tlie presentations of sense are often less vivid than 
the afterthoughts of fancy. 

Hume's second point is the emjiirical doctrine that 
impressions are llie originals of all our ideas, which, a.s 
before, he identifies with onr ihouglils: — 

' But thongh our tlionght seems to possess this 
unbounded liberty, we shall find, upon a nearer exami- 
nation, that it is really confined within very narrow 
limits, and that all this creative power of the mind 
amounts to no more than the faculty of compnundin<;, 

I Speclitlor. So. 416. 
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transposing, augmenting, or diminishing the materials 
afforded us by the senses and experience. When we 
think of a golden mountain, we only join two consistent 
ideas, gold and mountain^ with which we were formerly 
acquainted. A virtuous horse we can conceive ; be- 
cause, from our own feeling, we can conceive virtue ; 
and this we may unite to the figure and shape of a 
horse, which is an animal familiar to us. In short, all 
the materials of thinking are derived either from our 
outward or inward sentiments : the mixture and com- 
position of these belongs alone to the mind and will : 
or, to express myself in philosophical language, all our 
ideas or more feeble perceptions are copies of our im- 
pressions or more lively ones.' ^ 

The conclusion of this passage is a neat summary of 
the argument in the Second Book of Locke's ' Essay.' 
Sense is the source of ideas, however indirect the process 
of their formation. Locke had disposed of innate ideas.^ 
As Hume puts it, ' all our impressions are innate, and our 
ideas not innate,' ^ meaning that the former are intuitive 
and the latter derivative. But when we are told that 
all our ideas are copies, direct or indirect, of our im- 
pressions, several questions present themselves. First, 
what are those impressions which have to be the ori- 
ginals of all ideas ? Secondly, what are the processes 
which enable us to copy the original impressions ? 
Thirdly, what are the ideas and thoughts which we are 
able to reach ? We shall have to ask ourselves about our 
impressions, our processes, our ideas, and our thoughts. 

Wliat are impressions ? It is surprising how little 
Hume condescends to tell us on this subject, incom- 
parably the most important in his philosophy. In the 
'Treatise' he says that ' the examination of our sensations 

' Inquiry y § 2. ^ Of. TreatisCy iii. § 14. ' Inquiry y^ 2, note. 
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belongs more to anatomists and natural pkilosopliersj 
than to moral ; and, therefore, shall not at present 1 
entered upon.' ^ It never is entered upon in th^ 
'Treatise'; and in the 'Inquiry' all that is said on the sub 
ject is that impressions are more vivid than ideas, thai 
they are the origin of ideas, that there are impressions J 
of sensation and impres-'""" "'" reflection, and that ia,| 



all cases the mind has 
but perceptions, which 
We are left to gather 
impression, being a me 
operation, is, in short, 
stract impressions are 
But it is one thing to i 
sense, another to assume tlui. 



■nything present to it J 
r impressions or itleaa. J 
sensible object of ih 
not distinct from thel 
ssion itself. Bare ab-<-l 
)f Hume's empiricism, 
knowledge begins witli 
I begins with a sense of 



nnpressions. 

When we reflect that these impressions are deliber- 
ately stated to be the premises of all our conclusions bv 
a philosopher who truly says that ' one mistake is the 
necessary parent of another,' the omission of an exami- 
nation of sensation strikes us with the greatest surprise. 
But when we consider that all the idealists have taken 
their data of sense with the same coolness, the wonder 
ceases. As, to begin with, Descartes had attempted no 
formal proof that a soul must perceive ideas, while 
Locke and Berkeley simply accepted tlie hypothesis 
that it does perceive ideas, so Hume assumed that the 
mind has never anything present to it but perceptions, 
and so, after him, Kant begged that the matter of sense, 
and Mill bogged that the information which the senses 
give us concerning objects, is our sensations.^ 

' Treatise, i. § 2. 

' Cf. Hume, inquiry, 5 I'i; Kant, Critique (ed. Hartenstein, pp. S3, 
55-C; Meiklejolui's translation, B.illll). PI'. 1- "^1 I MUl, Ej:antinalion of 
Hamilton't I'hitoaophi/, chaii. i\. 
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In order to correct Hume's theor}' of impressions, 
and his followers' theory of sensation, it is necessary to 
repeat, what we have already proved, that sense appre- 
hends neither itself nor abstractions. It is, in the first 
place, always an operation of a subject apprehending 
an object, internal, but not identical with the operation. 
Secondly, its object is always a qualified substance, 
internal but not resolvable into abstract qualities. 
Thirdly, when it is outer sense, sensation, and sensi- 
tive observation, the substance apprehended is the ner- 
vous substance sensibly qualified in different parts as 
coloured, heated, &c. Fourtlily, when it is inner sense, 
consciousness and conscious reflection, the substance 
apprehended is the thinking subject, body and soul. 
An impression without a substantial subject and object 
is an abstraction, never perceived, never known, with 
difficulty made an object of attention. A man is a sub- 
stantial subject impressed with a substantial object, and 
can be conscious of himself being so impressed, as well 
as conceiving, reasoning, and performing other opera- 
tions. 

Hume's theory of impressions, when corrected by 
being converted from the abstract into the concrete, 
contains the valuable point, too often neglected, that, 
even without judgment, a man's simple sensation of the 
white, or the hot, is a beginning of knowledge, and no 
mere abstraction. Nay, as we saw in the first part of 
this essay, we can even trace knowledge to a still simpler 
origin. I begin to know when I feel pained or pleased ; 
not, be it remembered, when there is pain or pleasure, 
which are afterthoughts. My first act of knowledge is 
having a simple feeling in the concrete : my second act 
of knowledge is having a simple sensation of a sensible 
obiect in the concrete. 
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There are two ways of critit:isin}J Hume's theorj' of 
impres^^ious. Tlie wrong criticism is to accept it as a 
complete accoiint of sensation, conclude tliat pure sensa- 
tion is an abstraction which never occurs in conscious- 
ness, and yet a-ssmne these very abstractions to be tlie 
elements of a psychological synthesis.' Tliose who take 
tliis view are too much ta ^ ''i the brush of Hume. 
A pure sensation, or imp Hume's temiinolog\% 

is an abstraction ; but being an element of 

knowledge, it is a subsi It of concentration oil 

tlie mere operation of > the neglect of sub- 

ject and object, and ia r the real elements of 

knowledge by a convi f speech. The right 

criticism is to point out snhstitutt^d the after- 

abstraction of sensation for me < ata of sense and the 
elements of knowledge, which are always a substantial 
subject sensibly perceiving snljstaiitial objects within 
the nervous system and consciously perceiving himself. 
There is no sucli a thing in rerum iintiird as an im- 
pression and a consciousness, which are merely ab- 
stracted post rem, but there is such a thing as man 
impressed with an object and man conscious of himself. 
Sensation and consciousness, in tliis concrete shape, are, 
moreover, not only flie real elenienls of knowledge, but 
are themselves knowledge ; for, as Aristotle saw, though 
sense is not science {iTriar^fxrj), on the other hand it is 
knowledge {yvSxrK). 

Next, we come to the association of ideas, thus de- 
scribed by Hume : — 

' It is evident that there is a principle of connection 
between the different thoughts or ideas of tlie mind, and 
that, in their appearance to the memory or im:igiiiation, 

' Cf. WuuJt, PhyswlogUche Paijchologk, ii. l',)G. 
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they introduce each other with a certain degree of 
method and regularity.' ^ 

He also assigned three principles of connection among 
ideas, namely, resemblance, contiguity in time or place, 
and cause or effect ; for example, a picture leads our 
thoughts to the original ; the mention of one apartment 
in a building suggests a discourse concerning the others ; 
and if we think of a wound, we can scarcely forbear 
reflecting on the pain which follows it/^ Such is the 
association of ideas on these tliree principles ; a pro- 
cess, which Hume did not exactly substitute for ^11 
reasoning, for he regarded mathematics as intuitive and 
demonstrative, and founded morals on sympathy and 
reason ; but which he did make the substitute for 
reason in all matters of causation, the organ of natural 
philosophy, and, after sense, the main origin of our 
ideas, which in the passage just quoted are, for the 
third time, identified with our thoughts. 

Association of ideas is a vera causa : this is the 
great advantage of Hume over Kant. We are conscious 
that when we have been sensible of two objects together, 
and have a sensation or idea of one, we, in consequence, 
have the idea of the other: we are not conscious that 
we have an a prion idea, or any other apprehension of 
an object which we have not apprehended beforehand, 
either immediately or mediately. The simplest way, in 
which this conscious suggestion of ideas acts, is when 
simple feelings or sensations and their ideas introduce the 
ideas of one another. That is not a bad instance given 
by Hume ; the idea of a wound suggests the idea of 
pain. The conditions of such a simple sensitive associa 
tion, as we may name it, are, first, simple feelings or 
sensations occurring together ; secondly, their being 

' Inquiry, § 8. ^ lb. 
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repealed together; thirdly, imagiiialion, or the power of 
conceiving ideas ; fourthly, the appearance of one of 
tlie feelings or sensations, or of one of their ideas; aiid 
finally, the association itself, which consists in the con- 
sequent introduction of the idea of the other feeling <m" 
sensible object. 

A question may, indecfl h 
I)y Hume and by many c 



I 
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answered this question in the negative. He would pro- 
bably have been right ; and, moreover, he was aware of 
the reason, whirh is the anatomical connection of llie 
parts of the nervous system,' though how, if everything 
we know is perceptions, he could know about the nervous 
system, which is the material cause of these perceptions, 
he did not vouchsafe to explain. The unconscious con- 
nection of nervous centres, e.g. between those which 
control the contraction of the iris and those which act 
on the ciliary muscle to increa.se the convexity of the 
crystalline lens in the eye, the facts of automatic action 
in general, and those of unconscious cerebration in par- 
ticular, make it exceedingly probable, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of isolating such a fact in consciousness, 
that when a connection has been set up between ner- 
vous centres, through two simple sensations repeatedly 
occurring together, then the occurrence of one will, by 
an as-sociation founded on the nervous connection, iu- 

' Treatise, ii. S 5 ; cf. Locke, K'to'j, U. 33, 0. 
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troduce the idea of the other, without our having ever 
perceived that the two sensations or their sensible 
objects were connected. In accordance also with that 
gradation of animal faculties first noticed by Aristotle, 
it is not at all improbable that some animals, which 
have got beyond feeling and simple sensation to the 
phantasy of imagination, may possess this simple sensi- 
tive association of ideas, which also, through the power 
of ideas over passions and passions over movements, 
may be the guide of their lives. 

It is a very different question how far simple sensa- 
tion, ideation, and association would carry a man on the 
path of rational life. All association of ideas is an act 
of reproductive imagination. It merely reproduces the 
idea of something already known somehow or other. 
We shall find, in the sequel, that as knowledge widens 
association widens with it. But at present we are deal- 
ing with the simplest kind of association from simple 
sensations, wliich is also the onlv kind which Hume 
formally recognises. Now, his doctrine is that when we 
have had simple impressions together, ideas are their 
copies, and association introduces these ideas by the 
laws of connection among the impressions. This can 
only mean that association reproduces the idea of an 
object already sensible ; for example, if having been 
hurt I felt pain, being hurt again will reproduce the 
idea of the previously felt pain. 

An idea of a previously felt pain is quite a different 
thing from the idea of a similar pain not yet felt ; the 
former represents a previous impression, the latter a 
future impression; the former is an object of simple 
reproductive, the latter of simple productive imagina- 
tion. Now, simple sensitive association reproduces in 
the present the idea of a particular pain already actually 
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felt in the past ; but neither Hume nor any of his dis- 
ciples has showu that it will perform the very (lifferent 
operation of producing the similar but new idea of a 
similar but new pain to be possibly felt in the future. 
Here ia the limit of association: it always reproduces 
tlie idea of something already apprehended ; never pro- 
duces the idea of soun not yet apprehended, I 
have been Imrt and i [ am now hurt ; I imagine 
the ideas of previou hen I was hurt ; I also 
imagine the idea of f to follow the hurt, but 
not yet felt. Associ oduces the former ideas ; 
and wliy ? Becai irticular impressions, of 
wliieh the particuli. e copies, have occurred 
together. But this rc^^l iciive act will not of itself 
produce the laller idea, the impression of which lias 
never occurred at all. Association from simjde ini- 
pre.-^sion reproiluces i)articular ideas of particular ob- 
jects previously sensible ; it docs not produce a parli»u- 
lar idea even of a single particular object, not yet sen- 
sible; a Jvrtiori, it is piiwerless to generate a general 
idea. 

Hume's cfiii(,' nuist constantly keep befurc him the 
question — Is all tlie rea.«oningof the natural ])]iilosn]iher 
nothing but a reproduction of sensible ideas by .simple 
association? This question brings us to llmiie's main 
point, that while all malhematical reasoning is a process 
from intuition through demonslratinn to relations of 
ideas, all rciusoning about fans is a ])roccss fiom ex- 
perience of constant conjunction of iin])ressii)ns through 
a-s-sociation to ideas, i.e. Ijeliefs, of cause and clUrt. The 
di.scnssion of this complicated llieory <-on]pcls the con- 
sideration of many points: belief or judgTUcnl and reason- 
ing or inference, intuition and dcinonslration, causation 
and our knowledge of cause and eliL'et. Judgment and 
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reasoning alone almost require a logic. I propose to 
confine myself to these, leaving the remaining points 
for subsequent discussion. We must not leave the most 
precious of all man's gifts to be stolen from him without 
striking a blow. Wliat was wanted, and is still a de- 
sideratum, is, not a Critique of Pure Reason, but a 
Vindication of Logical Reasoning. 

' Nature,' says Hume, ' by an absolute and uncon- 
trollable necessity, has determined us to judge, as well 
as breathe and feel.' ^ He saw the hnportance of judg- 
ment or belief. He also set himself, both in the ' Treatise' 
and in the ' Inquiry,' ^ to ' examine more accurately the 
nature of this belief.' But in both cases he adopted the 
same extraordinary paradox, that, as impression is only a 
more vivid perception than an idea, so a beUef is only a 
more vivid idea than a fiction. ' I say that belief is no- 
thing but a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, steady con- 
ception of an object than what the imagination alone is 
ever able to attain ' : such is Hume's definition of belief.^ 

Why did he fall into this extraordinary confusion of 
simple and complex apprehension, of conception and 
judgment, of an idea and a belief? Because, wanting 
to derive all beliefs from association, and being aware 
that association terminates in ideas, there was nothing 
for it but to reduce beliefs to vivid ideas. He cut his 
coat according to his cloth — in a thoroughly idealistic 
style of tailoring. 'Whenever,' he says, *any object 
is presented to the memory or senses, it immediately, 
by the force of custom, carries the imagination to con- 
ceive that object which is usually conjoined to it ; and 
this conception is attended with a feeling or sentiment 
difierent from the loose reveries of the fancy. In this 

* Treatise, iv. § 1. ' lb. iii. § 7 ; Inquiry, § 5. 

' Inquiry, § 5, Part II. 
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consists llie whole nature- of belief. ' ' AU he reallv 
shows is tliat, if association is the origin of beliefs, they 
would be mere ideas ; but he does not prove that thev 
are so. It was to prepare for this confusion of concej)- 
lion and belief, that he had said first that all percep- 
(ions are impressions and ideas or thoughts, that all 
ideas or thouj^hls are ' f iiii[)res,siori8, and that 
association is a pr 'onncction of ideas or 

thoughts; as if ;l11 I -c iduas and ideas our 

only thoughts ! 

Judgtmail, or 1)1 conception, an appre- 

hension, but not lik( the apprehension of an 

idea ; nor can any i i of epithets added to a 

conception make it . nt. Judgment is the 

apprehension of a relation, rtume entirely missed this 
point, by wliieh judgment is dilfcrontiated from all con- 
ception whatever. He was, no doul>t, much deceived 
by the c(mce])tualistiir theory of relation in Ijocke's 
' h^say.' But Ijocke, (hough lie had confused relations 
with their ideas in the Second liook, changed his key 
when he came to the Fourth Hook, and regarded judg- 
menls .is perceptions of the agreement and disagreement 
of ideas, without resolving these relalions into ideas, as 
strict consistency would have demanded. It should be 
noticed lliat this differentia of judgment holds even 
when the things related are ideas; when I judge that a 
dragon is a serpent brealliing flame, I have only ideas of 
a dragon and of such a fiery serpent, but 1 judge that 
the ideas actually have the relation of identity, which I 
can express in a proposition liy the copula, ia. Ijocke, 
then, might at least have taught lluiue that a judgment 
perceive.*, not mere ideas, but the agreement and dis- 
agreement of ideas. Hut, as usual, the Pecond Book 

' Inqiiiri/, J 5, Part II. 
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attracted philosophers to the neglect of the Fourth 
Book of Locke's ' Essay,' 

But though Locke's theory of judgment is wider 
than Hume's, it is not adequate ; not all judgments 
apprehend relations of ideas ; for some judgments appre- 
hend relations of sensible objects. This point has been 
excellently made by Mill, the logician of the school of 
Locke and Hume, in his * Logic,' when he says that 
' believing is an act which has for its subject the facts 
themselves, though a previous mental conception of the 
facts is an indispensable condition. When I say that 
fire causes heat, do I mean that my idea of fire causes 
my idea of heat ? No ; I mean that the natural phasno- 
menon, fire, causes the natural phasnomenon, heat. 
When I mean to assert anything respecting ideas, I give 
them their proper name ; I call them ideas ; as when I 
say that a child's idea of a battle is unlike the reality.' ^ 
Hence, Mill's 'Logic' recognises judgments of relations 
between phaenomena as well as between ideas, from 
which the founder of the modern distinction of im- 
pressions and ideas could hardly have escaped. Not 
that even Mill's analysis is adequate. Li the first place. 
Mill's Ust of judgments is incomplete ; there are judg- 
ments of relations between sensible objects, between 
ideas, between insensible, and between imperceptible 
objects, judgments of sense, of conception, of inferential 
perception, and of transcendental inference ; secondly, 
even if, so far as judgments are premises, conceptions 
may be their conditions, so far as they are conclusions, 
the judgment is often the condition of the conception, 
as when we infer a corpuscle, and then conceive it. 
But for our present purpose it is suflScient that, as Mill 
says, there are judgments of relations between phaeno- 

* Mill, Logic, i. 6, 1 ; cf. also Exam, of Hamilton*8 PhU. chap. xviiL 
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iiiciin, sensible objects, the objects of simple impivsKiotis. 
Such a judgment is not au apprehension of a rvIalicMi 
of ideas, inucli less an idea of a relation. 

It wonid not be diffinult to distingnisli jiidgrni 
from ideas by Hume's admissions. In the first plac^ 
he recognises relations, reducing them in the ' I'realise ' ^ 
to seven general heads - — ' — 'jlance, identity, those of 
space and time, quant uber, de»,TL'ps of quality, 

conlrariety, and cause , and, in both 'Treatise ' 

and 'Inqiiiiy,' admitii ^latiotis of resemblance., 

conliguity, and seque iressions, on which asstv 

riation is founded. ■, then, relations to be 

judged. Secondly, h .t mathematics are con- 

cenit'd with relaliona , and unwarily admits 

T/ickc's doctrine that a matnemalieal proposition ex- 
jircsscsa rclalioii.^ Tliirdly, ;uid most curiou.-ilv, in ibe 
very chapter in wlilcli he hud dcfiiu'd belief a.s an idea 
made vivid liy association, he goes on to allow ihat, 
when a piciurc introduces the idea of a friend, the 
association presupposes a belief in llic friend's exist- 
ence. ' We may ol)scrve,' says he, ' tlial in (liese plucno- 
niena the belief of the correlative olijcct is alwavs 
presupjdiscd ; without which llic rclalioii would have 
no clVfct. The inllnence of the picture supposes that we 
beliere our fi'icnd to have once existed,' Wliat can this 
belief in a friend's existeii<-c be, according to Hume, 
except Mill's apprehension of a relation of pluenouiena 
or impressions? And are not tlierc sitcli beliefs, not 
only of exislence, but also of the other relations of 
phicnoiuena, mentioned by Mill —coexistence, sequence, 
resemblance, even if not of causation? 

Hume would, perhaps, reply that we liave a vivid 
idea of the relation between our friend and his exist- 

' TrealUr, i. J 5. = Inquinj. % 4. 
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ence, in which the belief consists. • It is true that we 
have such an idea. But, in truth and in Hume's philo- 
sophy, this idea must be copied from an impression ; 
there must, therefore, be a prior impression of the re- 
lation between our friend and his existence, in which 
the belief consists. We first judge of a relation and 
then conceive the idea of it, in consequence of the 
j udgment — an important source, by the way, of complex 
ideas of relation. 

If the judgment were merged in the mere idea of 
the relation, it could not be distinguished from fictitious 
ideas of relation. Hume, indeed, tries to distinguish 
* ideas of the judgment ' from fictions of the imagination 
by his usual criterion of vivacity, contending, for in- 
stance, that ' these ideas take faster hold of my mind 
than ideas of an enchanted castle.' ^ This may be true 
ofWalpole's ' Castle of Otranto.' But Hume wrote before 
the appearance of Scott's historical romances, after 
which he could not have failed to see that the mere 
idea of a relation in belief is often very inferior in 
vivacity to the idea of a relation in fiction. There are 
few scenes in history so vividly painted in my imagina- 
tion as my idea of Quentin Durward conducting the 
Countess Isabelle out of France to Liege, and from 
Liege into Burgundy. But, in spite of the force of the 
idea, I do not believe in the relation, and why not? 
Because I do not judge or apprehend that the relation 
ever occurred, and only conceive the idea of it in 
imagination, stimulated by the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Belief, then, is not conception : a judgment is not 
an idea, but the apprehension of a relation. Now, what 
is the relation of judgments to association? According 

' Inquiry f § 5 ; cf. Treatise, iii. § 7. 
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to lliirae, all of tliem are its results; only, however, if 
tliey are notliing but ideas, because the association of 
ideas terminates in ideas. Well, as no judgment is an 
idea, not one judgment, not even one wliicb apprehends 
a relation of ideas, is a result of association, which 
never can give an apprehension of a relation. Secondly, 



a judgment which app 
jects, suet aa, I ara 
effect of assorialion, 
Hurae's language, a 
in association, even i 
pression, tliat whicli 
the judgment is priu 
of the two impression^ 



relation of sensible ob- 
!el pained, cannot be an 
B judgment signifies, in 

two impressions, wliile 
chich suggests is an iin- 
l is an idea, and because 
isociation in which one 
i the idea of the other. 



Tiiirdly, those judgments wuicti apprehend relations of 
objects not now in sense are not results of associalion, 
because tlicy are not ideas, and are not concerned with 
ideas. 

Hence association is not an adequate origin of 
memory and e.xpecfalion, wliicli are judgments of the 
past and of the fiilure. Memory, according to Hume, is 
a more vivid idea. But ideas of fancy are often more 
vivid than tliose of memory. Memory contains an 
idea, but it is a judgment tliat the idea represents a 
previously apprehended object. Now a.'isociation can 
reproduce the idea, but not jjroduce the judgment of 
memory. Still less is expectation a result of associa- 
lion. It eontaiiis an idea, but isajudgnu'nt that the 
object will or may be ai)preliended. "When the idea 
represents an obje<'t already apprehended, as in the 
case of memory, association reproduces llic idea, hut 
does not produce the judgment of the object e.xpeeted. 
When, as in expectalion, the idea represeuls an object 
similar to previously ai>preliended objc<'l!^, but not iit;elf 
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yet apprehended, association does not even produce the 
idea of the expected object ; for, as we found before, 
association only reproduces ideas. History and predic- 
tion are not results of association, because they consist 
of judgments, because their objects have never been in 
sense, because their ideas are ideas of insensible objects. 
A fortiori, science, an apprehension of laws, or similar 
relations between an indefinite number of insensible 
objects, cannot be a result of association. The associ- 
ation of ideas could not make us conceive the idea, 
much less judge that the cities of the plain once existed, 
which we never saw ; nor that the earth will one day 
be too cold for habitation, when we shall not be alive 
to see that day ; nor that all fluids propagate their 
motions equally in all directions, which we judge to 
be universal, but cannot perceive, nor conceive univer- 
sally. The association of ideas does not produce the 
judgments of history, prediction, and science. In short, 
judgments are apprehensions of present relations in 
objects of sense, of past relations in memory and his- 
tory, of future relations in expectation and prediction, 
of universal relations in science, which, not being ideas, 
are not results of association, but of sense and reasoning. 
Association of ideas reproduces an idea : it does not 
produce an idea : it neither produces nor reproduces a 
belief. How, then, do we get these beliefs or judg- 
ments? That is the whole question. How does judg- 
ment apprehend present relations of objects in sense ? 
That is the first and fundamental question, never faced 
by Hume. I have admitted that, when his abstractions 
have been interpreted, he was right in saying that we 
have simple impressions in the sense of simply feeling 
pleased and pained, simply perceiving sensible objects, 
the white, the hot, &c., and simply being conscious of 
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ourselves operating, feelinp, seeiug, toucbing, &c. These 
are simple acts of knowledge. A simple sensation re- 
(jnires, indeed, a subject apprebending an object, and 
nuist not be resolved into a mere aliBtracIion. I( does 
not follow that it contains a conscious judgment of the 
relation of subject and object, as some philosophers 



suppose. It requires »' 
sensations, in accordanc 
' Idem sentire et non se 
not follow that it co 
Wlien light is presen. 
tiori, I see a \'isible ( 
judging its relation to 
and so far as I see it 
simple sensations or, as 



' ''e diflt-niut from other 
! principle of Hobbes — 
lein recidunt.' It does 
nse of diserimiDation. 
etiiia, by simple 
ly optic nerve, without 
other sensible objecl 
But though I hai 
alls then], impressioi 



ithout^H 

ha^^H 
ision^m 



williout judgment, yet T also judge of the relations of 
seiisilile olyecls. Hume riglitly recognised simple sensa- 
tion, wrongly ignored sensilive judgment. 

Tlie source of sensitive judgment is synlhetio sense. 
Unless I actually had a sense of the succession of being 
hurt and being pained I could iu)t judge that the 
succession occurred. Moreover, there is a synthetic 
sense of otlier relations, on which sensitive judgment 
is founded, of the relations enumerated in Hume's 
' Treatise,' of the relations regarded in his ' Inquiry ' as 
necessary to association, of llie relations truly regarded 
by Mill in his ' Logic ' as part of the very import of a 
judgment and a proposition. Hume should have dis- 
tinguished two kinds of impressions, simple and syn- 
thetic ; impressions of sensible objects and impressions 
of relations of objects. 'Like simple tastes and smells, 
or feelings of pleasure and pain,' as Professor Huxley 
says, ' they are ultimate irresolvable facts of conscious 
experience; and, if we follow the principle of Hume's 
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nomenclature, they must be called impressions of rela- 
tion. But it must be remembered that they differ from 
the other impressions, as requiring the pre-existence of 
at least two of the latter.' ^ In this way, when two sen- 
sible objects are presented to us, we are sensible of their 
succession, their coexistence, their similarity, and so 
forth. 

The first point to notice about this sense of a rela- 
tion is, that as the sensible objects, so the sensible rela- 
tions, are not external but internal, yet not psychical. 
When I feel a tangible effect in my tactile nerves, pro- 
duced by laying my arms on a table containing paper, 
cloth, pens, &c., I feel several tangible objects coexisting 
with one another within my tactile nerves. Secondly, 
this sense of a relation is as presentative as any simple 
sense, and does not construct relations but apprehends 
them, when they are present, between the sensible ob- 
jects. In a word, the immediate apprehension of a re- 
lation is not a psychological synthesis of abstract sensa- 
tions, but a synthetic sense of sensible objects. In the 
books of idealists, sensation is an abstraction from a 
substantial subject perceiving a substantial object of 
sense ; and synthesis is a second abstraction, founded on 
the first, from the receptivity of a sensible relation. But 
in reality there are two apprehensions by a subject of 
sensible objects, both equally sensitive ; first, simple 
sensations of particular objects, and secondly, synthetic 
sensations of particular relations of particular objects. 
There are also two kinds of experience : the first, a sum 
of simple sensations, e.g. of being pained ; the second, 
a sum of synthetic sensations, e,g, of being pained at 
repeated blows in a fight. 

Curiously enough, Hume over and over again men- 

^ Professor Huxley, Hume, chap. iL 
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tions instances of synthetic sense and sjnithelic ex- 
perience inten'eniiig between impression and associ- 
ation, yet without fonnal acknowledgment. In the 
'Treatise/ he says that 'when both the objects are 
present to the senses along with the relation, we call 
this jjerception rather than reasoning ; nor is there in 
this case any exercise "*" 'li" 'bought, or any action, 
properly speaking, biii sssive admission of the 

impressions through of sensation.' ' Again, 

in speaking of the d idea of causation, he 

says 1 ' Tlie nature o. ce is this : We remem- 

ber to have had freqne ?.es of the existence of 

one 8i>ecies of objeci jo remember, that the 

individuals of anothei )f objects have alwaj^ 

attended them, and have e d in a regular order of 
contiguity ani.1 KucccysiDii with regard to tbein. Tims 
wc remember to have seen that species of object we call 
fittme, and to have fc-It that spe<-ics of sensation we call 
heat. We likewise call to mind their constant conjunc- 
tion in all instances.''' In the 'Inquiry' we find pas- 
sages close together, one implying syntlietic sense 
followed by another implying syiillietic experience: — 
' Suppose a person, though endowed with the strongest 
fa(-ullies of reason and reflection, to be brought on a 
sudden into this world ; he wiiuld, indeed, immediately 
observe a continual succession of ohjecls and one event 
following another. . . . Suppose again that he has 
acquired more experience, and has lived so long in the 
world as to have observed similar objects or events to be 
constantly conjoined togetlier; wliat is the consequence 
of this experience ? lie immediately infers the exist- 
ence of one object from the appearance of the other.' ^ 

■ Trcatiie, iii. ^ 2. = lb, iii. 5 C ; cf. 5 S. 

' Inijttiri/, § 5, Part I, 
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Similarly, in a well-known passage, lie says : ' All 
events seem entirely loose and separate. One event 
follows another, but we never can observe any tie 
between them. They seem conjoined^ but never con- 
nected' ^ Whatever Hume may say about impressions, 
he constantly admits an immediate observation and ex- 
perience of any relations, short of connection ; when he 
says that events seem loose and separate, he does not 
mean that they seem quite isolated ; and he allows a 
power of apprehending constant conjunction, though 
without causation, prior to association. How then 
could he refuse to call this sensitive apprehension of a 
relation belief, or contend that such a sensitive beUef is 
a result of association ? 

Thus we find that belief or judgment is not an idea, 
but an apprehension of a relation ; and not a result of 
association, but originally derived from a synthetic sense 
of relations. What are the consequences? In the 
first place, synthetic sense and judgment are not asso- 
ciations, because the objects related are both sensible ; 
neither is an idea ; and one does not suggest the other, 
but their relation is presented. Secondly, synthetic 
sense, experience, and judgment having apprehended a 
relation in particular instances, cause a complex idea of 
the relation ; thus forming a source of ideas unnoticed 
by Locke and his followers. Thirdly, although simple 
sensations and experiences sometimes, by the anatomical 
connection of their nervous centres, without any judg- 
ment of their relation, produce an association of ideas ; 
nevertheless, in an animal capable of judgment, it more 
frequently happens that synthetic sense, experience, and 
judgment apprehend the relation of the sensible objects, 
•and cause an association of the ideas of the objects and 

" Inquiry, § 7, Part II. 
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of llieir reliition, which I propose to call s}^lthetic sei 
silive association. lu these eases, so far from assoel 
tioii producing Ijelief, belief produces aswociation. For 
example, I judge that one object follows another in my 
senses, and when one apjiears again, I consequently 
have not only the idea of the other, but also the idea 
their sequence, which T fmild nni get from simple sei 
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ing, and its independence of associalion, 

Tlic problem of inference or reasoning hinges on two 
questioiiH ; the origin of new jndgmcnts, and the origin 
<>( new idejis. We have acliieved some of the data for 
solving this problem ; by showing that we have judg- 
ments of synthetic sense to start with, that no judgment 
is an idea, and that association, in reproducing ideas of 
objects already sensible, does not produce an idea of an 
object not yet sensible, and does not produce a jndgment 
at all. These data of thcmt;elves indicate a difTerence 
between the association of ideas and the inference of 
judgments, and also point to an origin of ideas other than 
associalion. Eeason starts directly from judgments of 
synthelic sense, and, without passing tlirongh associa- 
tion, infers judgments, issuing in rational ideas. 

'Man,' says Ilume, 'is a reasonable being; and, as 
such, receives from science his proi)erf()od and nourisli- 
menl.'' Hume did not deny reasoning, nor resolve it 

' Inquiry, J 1. 
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all into association. He had no general theory on the 
subject ; and this is one of the weaknesses of his philo- 
sophy. But he admitted, in mathematics, a species of 
reasoning, not only distinct from association, but even 
consisting of demonstration from intuition. However, in 
spite of his distinction of impressions and ideas, in the 
spirit of Locke, he thought that this mathematical 
reasoning is limited to the relation of ideas. The point 
of his polemic against reason was that it never reaches 
matters of fact. He wanted to prove that judgments 
of fact, being mere ideas, are mere products of associa- 
tion. He failed, because judgments are not ideas, 
because association does not produce ideas much less 
judgments, and because reasoning from sensitive judg- 
ments produces rational judgments of fact, and rational 
ideas. In this part of his philosophy he shows a re- 
markable spirit of inquiry, and as remarkable a power 
of missing the point of difference between one operation 
and another. 

All conclusions about facts, he thought, are about 
cause and effect, all conclusions about cause and effect 
are from experience. * What,' he asks, * is the founda- 
tion of all conclusions from experience ? ' 'I want,' he 
says, ' to learn the foundation of this inference.' ^ * All 
inferences from experience, therefore, are effects of 
custom, not of reasoning : ' ^ this is the starting-point of 
his answer. ' All our reasonings concerning matters of 
fact are founded on a species of analogy, which leads us 
to expect from any cause the same events which we have 
observed to result from similar causes : ' ^ this is his in- 
terpretation of customary inference. This interpretation 
was required for his main point, that customary infer- 

> Inquiry, § 4, Part II. « lb. § 6, Part I. 

» lb. § 9 ; cH § 6, Part I. 
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encu is the sniiie as the association of ideas ; for analogy ' 
siii)])lios the i life IT lire most like the associatiou of ideaa. 
'Wlifu a sword,' he says, 'is levelled at my breast, dot« 
not the idea of wound and pain strike me more strongly 
tlian u'hea a j^lass of wine is presented to me, evea 
tlio(ij,di by accident this idea should occur af^er the 
appearance of ihe la""- ">"""* p But what is there in 



tliis whole raalttr to i 
except only a present 
to the idea of auotlu 
accustomed to conjoi 
whole operation of 
(■<in<'erning matter oj 
judgments are strong 
analogies, which are assoui 



a strong conception, 
, customary transition 
rliich we have beeu 
fomier? This is the 
all our conclusions 
xistence.' * That is, 
s, and inferences are 
)f ideas. 



Analogous inference is like synthetic association in 
data, llotli start with the same synthetic experience, 
wliicli, ill Ilunies example, is — 

Swords levelled at me Iiave already pained me ; 

This sword is like previous swords. 
This syiitlielic experience sets up three processes : (1) 
this sword, being like previous swords, reproduces the 
idea of having been already pained ; {'!) the combina- 
tion of ihe two sensitive judgments produces the new 
judgment that this sword may possil)ly pain me; and 
(3) this new judgment produces the idea of being 
jjossibly pained. Of these jjrocesscs, the first is a,ssocia- 
tion of ideas, the second is analogous inference, the 
third is analogous conception. Now, analogous infer- 
ence is further like synthetic asso<'ialion in jirocess. 
Both are customary processes in obedience to certain 
laws ; the laws of association, and the law of analogj'. 

' Inquiry. § 4. Part II. 
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The law of analogy is expressed in logic as a general 
axiom thus : what is related in experience to particu- 
lars in experience is possibly related to other particulars 
like them in experience. This axiom, however, does not 
appear in the premises of the inference, but as the laws 
of association are laws we spontaneously obey in repro- 
ducing ideas, so the law of analogy is the spontaneous 
law which, without knowing it, we obey in inferring 
from particular to particular judgment. It is after- 
wards discovered by logicians, and then is expressed as 
the law of the form of analogous inference ; but it would 
be a sad confusion to suppose that because logicians know 
it everybody who uses analogy knows it. The axiom 
of analogy is a mechanical law of analogous inference ; 
and the man who has not studied logic infers from the 
above-stated premises that a sword may pain him, not 
by reasoning from the axiom as a major premise, but 
by the habit of using it as a mechanical law. The 
nearest animals to man probably infer by the very same 
habit of analogy, as Hume and Mill after him have re- 
marked. We have already suggested that some animals, 
after the lowest stage of mere feeling and the stage of 
mere sense, may stop at simple sensitive association, 
while others may rise to synthetic sensitive association. 
Perhaps the analogous inference, which we are now 
describing, is the highest Umit of brute reasonhig. 
Finally, analogous inference is like sjTithetic association, 
not only in data and process, but also in result. Both 
end in particulars. 

Wliere, then, is the difference? One ends in an 
idea of the past, the other in a judgment of the 
possible. The association of ideas terminates in an 
idea of having been previously pained ; the analogous 
inference concludes with a judgment that this sword 
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may now possibly pain me. As a judjnnent is not an 
idea, so there imist lie something clifTfreul in iho prtK-esses 
wliich produce th(* one and the other. The diflLTL'm-e 
consists ill the laws which the processes habituallv 
use: ossot-iation, at^ting by the laws of the repaxluctioa 
of ideas from rc»(>mblaQce, contiguity and sequence, 
i^f., analogous inferc — ^^ *''e law of the analt^ous 
production of a parti uent ; what is related in 

experience to partit :perience is possibly re- 

hited to oilier par e those in e-xperiencc. 

Finally, besides ten a judgment, aiutlogons 

inference producea (Ct, to which association 

is iiicorai>etent; the n of an idea of being 

possibly pained, whh be confused, as ARsocia- 

lioni.sts confuse it, with of having been formerly 

pained. Tliis furlher ojjeralion I propose to call nnalo- 
•j-iis rniiri-pti'iti. It is an iniporlant operation. Thus, 
liaving by analogy inferred that Mars, being like the 
earlli, may be inliabiled, my analogous concept ion 
]»ictures an idea of Marlial men. If I mistake not, 
analogous eonee])lion comes nuich nearw than associa- 
lion lo tile productive imagination of art. Analogous 
inference, then, is custom, but not association. Asso- 
ciation is cuslonuuy reproduction of ideas; analogous 
inference is custonuu'V infereiK-e from particular to par- 
ticular judgment ; and analogous conception is the 
conception in the productive imagination of an idea of 
a new particular inferred by analogy. 

llume's redm-tion of inference from experience to 
association breaks d<iwn at the very first touch of logic. 
It wouhl not be worth wliilc to pursue the subject, had 
he not nuide an audacious atlack on induction, reduoin" 
it to analogy, in ord<'r In identify it with association. 
Moreover, a similar altempi a])pears in Mill's reduction 
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of induction to inference from particular to particular,^ 
though in a much more half-hearted fashion, partly be- 
cause he does not in his ' Logic ' further identify analogy 
with association, and partly because, immediately and in 
the sequel, he proceeds to treat induction in quite a differ- 
ent manner. We shall find that induction is not analo- 
gous inference, much less association of ideas. We must 
retrace our steps from Mill, through Hume, to Bacon, 
who says : — ^ Aut enim defertur judicium ab experimentis 
ad experimenta ; aut ab experimentis ad axiomata, quae 
et ipsa nova experimenta designent ; ' ^ and to Aristotle, 
who, as if foreseeing logical scepticism, warns us that 
' inference by example is neither as particular to general, 
nor as general to particular, but as particular to 
particular.'^ 

Induction is not analogy, because the aim of induc- 
tion is to arrive at a general judgment. By analogy 
we infer, not a general but a particular conclusion : by 
induction w^e infer not a particular but a general con- 
clusion. Hence induction does not contain the very 
point of analogical inference, the analogy itself. To 
judge that a particular sword is like previous swords is 
necessary, if we want to reason about that one in par- 
ticular, but not if we want to conclude generally that 
all swords whatever are painful, when levelled at one's 
breast. It is true that there is a point in common be- 
tween the two processes — the judgment that swords 
levelled at me have already pained me, which is also 
present in synthetic association. But the difference is 
that, w^hen a similar sword is levelled at me, by associa- 
tion I reproduce the idea of having been formerly 

* Mill, Logic, ii. 3, 7. 

' Bacon, De Aug. Scient. v. 2 (p. 622 ; ed. EUis & Spedding) ; cf. Nov, 
Org. i. 108. 

» At. Prior. An. ii. 24 = 69, A 18-15. 
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paiiieil, and Iiy analogical inference I infer that tlus 
sword may pain me agjun ; while, without a sirailaf 
sword being present, by induction I conclude generally 
lliat all swords, levelled at me, would be painful. As- 
soi'iatioii ends in a particular idea, and analogy in a 
parlicular judgment. Induction ends, not in particulars, 
but in a general judgment, beyond the reach both of 
association and of 

Tiiere is, liowe^ ,y in the superior claims 

of induclion, whic scape Hume's inquiring 

mind. Jlow do wi e particulars of experi- 

ence to tlie genera] if inference, from many 

to all ; for in the ty of caiMs we cannot 

experience all ? Ii. lace, particulars, which 

at once prompt us i m and analog^-, do not 

juslify lugical induction, m tirder lo draw a general 
c<iiiclnsi<iii, we nut>:t nut rest cDntenl witli this or tliat 
particular, hut accinnulate iiislaiices of three kinds, as 
liacoti sliowfd: iiislaiicfs of presence or agreement, of 
al'sence or diiriTciice in similar cin-umstances, of com- 
parative degrees or concomitant variations.' Secondiv, 
even flicn, we liav only experience, albeit scientific, of 
many, tidI of all. Tliere may, In llie remaining instances 
not experienced, lie an exception. ' JIox enim prod- 
iMt," says Ijcilmiiz, ' (]ui negabit ob ])eculiarcm quandam 
i'adoruan in aliis nonduni tetitatis veram esse.' ^ There 
is a leap in induction from various members to the 
whole rlass, from the particulars to the general, from 
many swords to all. How do we efleet this leap ? 
Jiy llio axiom of generality: things .so related as to be 
ahva}'s preseiK, alisent, and varying together in experi- 
ence are, with a ])robability proportionate to the extent 
of the cxpi'rienee in time, place, anil cireumsfance, so 

' Nov. Org. ii. 11 acq. ' Leibnitz, De StUv rinhncphko NUolii, xx\ii. 
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related in all similar cases. This is the law of the form 
of induction, distinguishing it from association and 
analogy by the power of inferring a general judgment, 
leaving it indeed a probable inference, yet with an 
approximate certainty continually tending to absolute 
certaiinty. 

Three mistakes are often made about this axiom of 
generality : first, it is stated most carelessly, as if it 
were simply that what is true of many things of a class 
belongs to the rest, omitting both the scientific cha- 
racter of the experience and the problematic character 
of the conclusion ; secondly, it is frequently confined to 
laws of causation, omitting inductions of coexistence, 
&c. ; thirdly, it is often regarded as if it were known to 
all men who induce, as an assumption involved in every 
case of induction, and even as a major premise convert- 
ing induction into deduction. The first and second 
mistakes I have just corrected by attempting a more 
precise and general statement of the axiom. The third 
mistake is really too absurd ; overlooking, as it does, 
that men, from time immemorial, however primitive, 
have made, and at the present day, however savage, 
do make inductions without dreaming of the axiom ; 
while Aristotle, the founder himself of the logic of in- 
duction, even contradicted the law of uniformity by 
holding that nature has only a uniform tendency, and 
that there are exceptions to universality caused by 
accident inherent in matter.^ 

This false view of the axiom of generality, by 
which it is made a supposition involved in induction, 
gave Hume his opportunity: he saw that it would 
involve us in a circle. ' To endeavour, therefore,' 
says he, * the proof of this last supposition by pro- 

» Cf. Ar. Met. E-2 = 1027 A, 6-15. 

U 
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l);il)le arguments, or arguments regarding existence, 
must be evidently going in a circle, au<l taking that fur 
granted which is the very point in question.' ' Tliis \ 
ililTicully hiis tn-en often felt: we require an induction 
to fouml the axiom, which is uevcrtheienji supposed ley he 
the assumption involved in all induction. To surroouiit 

it, some resorl to t*"' '''- "'at the axiom is a pruni, 

tlidiigh many, inch 



This was not 
was to surrender un 
iiifcrenoe from parti 
of the :inalogic:a] inl 
judgmi'iit, which 1) 
to association from 
i.leas :~ 

'\VIiat,t]i<>Ti, is th 
A siiii])li- o!ir; tluni; 
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l.«-li«-r of iiiattei- of fa.-l 

merely from some jiresi'iil (Oiji 

senses, ami a custoiiiary conjiiiii' 

some oilier ohjed ; or, in olhiT 

ill many ijisiancrs, llial any two 

ami h,"al, snow and eol.l/have 

Idgetlier: if fhinie oi' snow Ik 

senses, the miiul is cai^ried hy i 

cold, and to M/civ tliat siirli a (inalily do 

will discover itself upon a nearer approach."^ 

lluiue was right in rejeetitig a qiiasi-inclnclivo de- 
duction from the su])])osilion of generality. Ii does 
not follow that indnelion lu'conies mere analogy, still 
less association. Pnch an allernalive is inadcijnale to 
the extent of general reasoning. Moreover, if induction 

' Inquirij. § 4. ■ lb, § 5, Tiut I. 
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sion of the whole matter? 
mst be confessed, pretiy 
■ories of philosophy. aIi 
n-.i\ existence is derived 
hjecl to the memory or 
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words, having fouml, 
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jircsented anew to the 
im to expect heat or 
exist, and 
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were analogous inference and association, the analogy- 
must always be present, as Hume was well aware. 
Wherever he mentions his analysis, he admits that 
the analogous object is present, about which the in- 
ference is made. In the instance above, flame analo- 
gous to previous flames has to be ' presented anew to the 
senses,' in order that we may expect its heat, and snow, 
analogous to previous snows, in order that we may ex- 
pect its cold. In the instance of the sword, having 
experienced that swords levelled at us have been pain- 
ful, I again experience that another sword is present, 
in order to infer that this particular sword is painful. 
If a new particular, similar to previous particulars, were 
not present in the premises, how could analogy infer 
an attribute of that particular in the conclusion, or 
association use it to introduce an idea? Now, this 
condition, though essential to association and analogy, 
is unnecessary, or rather completely extraneous, to in- 
duction. Having experienced the relations of former 
particulars, without any new particular being present, 
it infers that all flame is hot, all snow is cold, all sword? 
levelled at one's breast are painful. 

We must find some other alternative, then, which 
neither surrenders the inference of generaUty nor makes 
the axiom of generality a supposition antecedent to 
induction, whether by an inductive circle or by a priori 
mysticism. We have already chosen such an alternative 
in explaining analogous inference : it is also appUcable 
to induction. As the axiom of analogy is the law of the 
form, without being a premise, of analogical inference, 
so the axiom of generality is the law of the form, without 
being a premise, of induction ; a law not known, but 
mechanically and spontaneously obeyed by the ordinary 
man, and only afterwards discovered by logicians. The 
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Ffason wby we induce from some fltuiit: is bol, some 
snow is Cold, some sword-lUrusIs are painfiil, is because 
we have a«*eumuUted »o many instances, in whicb (he 
related objects have l>een present, absent and varj'ing 
tojielher in our synthetic experience, that, by the law of 
lerality acting on us without our knowing it, wc 



caimotbut infer fxei 
all snow is cold, all , 
Induction, then, 
judj^ment ; but is di 
it proceeds from en 
by llie law of gene 
Induction, like assoc 
law of its form, but 
liul its ens 
a reijrodnr 



Its that all dame la hot, 
A are painful. 
', is the inference of a 
from analog)', because 
•ience as will enable it 
er a general judgment. 
: a deduction from the 
y process by that law. 
; not association. First, association U 
f past ideas, induction an inference of 



;:i'iieral jiidizmciUs ; secondly, in order to suirgest an 
i(lea,syntticlic association eonleiils itself witli experience 
of any relation (if objects; bill in order to jjroduce a 
}jcneral jiid^'iiieiil, induction loixieally requires experi- 
ence of a relation of objects, present, absent and vary- 
iuf^ ti'.L'ellicr ; tliinlly. the foiin of association is governed 
by the s[miilaiieoiis laws of the reproduction of ideas, 
the form of irnliicliori by the eipialty siKintaneous but 
diU'erent law of i^feuei'ality. Finally, association and in- 
duction difTer not only in themselves, llieir experience, 
and their laws, but also in their result on conception : 
association prodn<-es no new idea of a particular, much 
less a gciu'i'al idea: induction, having inferred a uni- 
iorniity, produces what we may call an inductive idea 
of the uniformity, c.^. of the heat of llanic in general, 
of the eold of snow in gcniTal, of the i)aiiifu]ness of 
sword-thrusts in general. 

IJedncfiou from induction must be discarded bv 
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every pliilosopher such as Hume, wlio resolves induc- 
tion into analogy, because, in that case, the inference 
from particular to particular usurps the double function 
at once of the inference from particular to general, and 
of the inference from general to particular. Suppose, as 
Mill would say in imitation of Hume, this universal type 
of all inference : swords have been painful ; this sword is 
like previous swords ; therefore it is or may be painful. 
Then there is nothing left for the double process up to 
the general judgment about swords as a whole class, 
and down to a particular judgment about a sword not 
previously known. Accordingly, Hume banished reason- 
ing, by which he meant deduction, entirely from em- 
pirical conclusions ; and Mill declared syllogism to be 
no inference, regarding the double inference from par- 
ticulars tlirough a generality to a new particular as an 
unnecessary circuit.^ 

But induction and deduction are integral and 
complementary parts of a double process of inference, 
from particular to general, from general to particular. 
As we have seen, induction is not analogy ; it begins 
with particulars, but ends, not with a new particular, but 
with a general judgment about a class. Deduction from 
induction, or empirical deduction, as we may call it, com- 
pletes the double process : it combines the general judg- 
ment with a particular judgment, that a new particular 
belongs to this class, and infers that what belongs to the 
class belongs to the new particular. Empirical deduc- 
tion differs from analogy in starting, not directly from 
particulars, but from a general judgment, given by 
induction ; it differs from induction, not only in using 
this general judgment as major premise, but in adding 
a minor, and drawing a particular or less general con- 

* Mill, Logic, ii. 3, 
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didlTi'iiro ; for example, as a demagogue differs from r 
stalfsmaii in beluga Irnckler, lie is not a statesman: 
this is Ilicse<'(>n(l nnler of deduetive tliinking, the figure 
of dilliTeiii'c. Snnictluics I wanl to prove by an instance 
or dis[)rove by an cxct'plioii ; for example, the genius 
of Xt-lsuii is snilicieiil to jirove what ICiiglishmen were 
.■;ipalile of at the beginning of this cciitnry ; this is the 
tliii'd order of deductive thinking, the figure of instance. 
I'^ach of these figures has its own axiom; that of the 
first iH'iiig the ilicUim de omni d viiUo, discovered by 
Aristotle; those of the second and third being respec- 
tively tlie t/irliim lie Jivcrso, and the ilictnm de exemplo 
I't e.rrej'to, discovered by Laniberl.^ 

1 have a purpose in calling altenlion to these three 
axioms of the three orders of deductive reasonhig. They 
are necessary laws of deduction ; yet they are not in the 
premises. Moreover, as men, in deducing conclusions, 
know nothing about ihem, they have not already been 
' Lamljert, Neua Organon, i, 4, S '13% 
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acquired by a previous induction, still less are appre- 
])ended a priori. They are not presiipposed, but used. 
Wliat is the explanation ? Precisely the explanation 
already given for the law of analogy and the law of 
generality. They are spontaneous laws used by every 
deducer, but discovered afterwards by the logician. 
Hence they never appear in a syllogism, being not its 
premises, but the laws of its form, each of the three 
dicta being the law of its own order of deductive think- 
ing. As Aristotle said, ' the nature of a syllogism is 
not premised in a syllogism.' ^ 

Deduction would not be an inference, if it were not 
an advance in knowledge ; but it is an advance in 
knowledge. K induction were founded on a complete 
examination of all members of the class, there would be 
no occasion for deduction. But usually we only examine 
some members, from which induction leaps, by the 
axiom of generality, to the class ; and this very fact is 
what, according to Mill, makes induction an inference : 
we need only know some, not all particular men, to say 
that all men are mortal. Hence there is, so to speak, a 
generality about induction which only says that every- 
body who may be a man is mortal : it does not, and 
cannot, enumerate every particular man. The con- 
sequence is that the subsequent process of deduction, 
which, by combining the generality in the major premise 
with a new particular in the minor, enables us to dis- 
cover that a particular object, which we never appre- 
hended before to be a man, is mortal, must be an 
advance in knowledge, and therefore a process of 
inference. 

Mill would reply that, in this case, we are committing 
a petitio principii by adducing in proof of a particular 

» At. Post. An, ii. 6 = 02 A, 11. 
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a general jutlgnient which jiresiipposes it. TLjm objec- 
tion <an only mean that the general jnilpment, .nil men 
are mortal, oiifjlit to have been inductively provwl by 
examining all men : otherwise it does not presuppoM i 
every particular man. But, aceonling to his own show- I 
ing, llie general judgment is not to Ije proved by every 
partieidar: therefore it does not presuppose even,- par- 
ticular, but only the iculars of induction ; 
and therefore the proi adds to the general 
judgment a new parti( using a general judg- 
ment which presuppot particular, and is not 
a petilio priwipii. beauty of induction 
the vice of syllogism : i that only some par- 
ticulars are presuppi ice a universal, and J 
tlicii that the universal 'S every particubir to I 
deduce a particular. Really, nie justification of induc- 
tion is the justificati<m of deduction from induction. 
Indu<-ti<>n from many of the ]»artieutars concludes all in 
general : deduclioii adds tlie rest of the particulars. 

Mill was deceived by another mistake : he thought 
the inference was over when we get to the general judg- 
ment, and the remainder is decii)lienng our notes, liut 
the major premise is as powerless without the minor 
])remise as the minor without the major. 'It is evi- 
dent,' as Aristotle says, ' that a syllogism consists of 
two jiremises, and no more ; for three terms make two 
premises.' ' We therefore require two sets of notes in 
order to deciplier a conclusion, and iheir combination 
in the two premises is the essence of syllogism. Mill 
was furlher deceived by writing down two simple pre- 
mises, and thinking that, as the syllogism consists in 
drawing the conclusion, which is contained in the pre- 
mises, it does not advance our knowledge. Hut a 
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syllogism does not consist in merely drawing a conclu- 
sion; and, when you have written down the two 
premises, the essence of syllogism is over : the difficulty 
is in combining the premises, and although the syllogism 
does not discover each premise, it does combine the 
two- So important an act is this, that, as Aristotle 
says, * a man may know that all B is A and all C is B, 
and yet think that C is not A ; e,g, that every mule is 
barren, and this is a mule, and yet think it is going 
to foal, through not considering each of the two premises 
in combination.' ^ 

Syllogism, then, from induction is an inference, 
because it is an advance in knowledge by adding par- 
ticulars not contemplated in induction ; a legitimate 
inference, because it presupposes only the particulars 
contemplated in experience, and the indefinite generality 
inferred by induction, but not the new particular it is 
about to prove ; a complex inference, which consists 
neither in merely interpreting a major premise, nor in 
merely drawing a conclusion, but in a new combination 
of premises, or a direct comparison of two things with a 
third thing, so as to draw an indirect conclusion about 
their relation. In order to express the essence of syllo- 
gism as a process of inference, I propose to define it : a 
combination of two premises so as to produce a conclu- 
sion, not presupposed in either separately, though con- 
tained in their combination. Hume's theory of inference 
is inadequate, because it ignores this process of reason- 
ing from experience and induction ; and Mill's is false, 
because it ignores the combination of premises, which 
produces a new conclusion, advancing our knowledge. 

There are two ways of inferring from particular to 
particular ; directly by analogy, and indirectly through 

' /i^ (rvp6€<opS>p t6 Kaff Uartpov, Ar. Pr, ii. 21 = 67 A, 88-7. 
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a ^'rriirality liy iitdtivtHm and (letWlIoii. Mill, follow- 
in;.' Hume, )-iint'iisc« ihem. *The uiortalily af Jolrn, 
'llmmas, and olliers,' he says, ' is, after all, the whole 
fviilfiice we have for the mortality of the Duke of Wel- 
liii^'loii. Not one iota is adcU'd to the proof by iDler- 
]><>l;iiiiij^ a general pn>posi(i»n.' ' Why, lit; aKks, should 
we iiof laki- tlic slioiieat cul ? We often do: we go, 
likt- brutes, from pai particular. But Mill 

himself gives a vc-rj' j why we ehould not ; 

thai to pass through a :>ositioD is 'a »ectmty 

fur ^'o<xl reasoning."- ly the aim of everr 

linTicsl man is, not rei good reasoning ; and 

lo^'ic is the art of reai We must avoid the 

-sliortiJit cut and go n cuil of induction and 

(lednclion to rational t must avoid the broad 

and clinose the narrow pam lu vtcmal lift;. We may be 
sui'i' also that llicrc is soinclhing more than usual in 
a srrurily fur jrood reasoning. Thai something more is 
the evi(lcn(~(; ul' iiiduciiun. We saw that we want less 
cvidciiie for association and for analogy, which begin 
diR-rtly al'UT fxiicriencc, than for induction, which 
rt-qiiiiH's cxpcricrHi' to be aiTuniulalcd and sifted, by 
lliidiiig tiling-; prtM^nt, aliM'nt, and varying together, so as 
lo lining into operation the law of generality, by which 
we spontaneously induce a general judgment. In order 
to dedu<'e a new particular we must have ajtprehended 
not only the original i)arlicularw, liul also that ihey are 
nuflieieiit to ainhorise a general judgment, which is the 
same thing as inferring it. The beauty of induction is 
the virtue of the syllogism. It is because analogy has 
n<it, iudiielion ha.s, suiii<'ient evidence to infer a general 
judgmeiil, that syllogism fnnn induction is a security 
lor good reasoning. I do not say that this security is 

' Mill, LojiV. ii.:t, a. - lb. ii. 3. a 
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more than general probability. But analogy has not 
this general probability: it varies, indeed, in proba- 
bility, but directly its evidence guarantees general 
probability, analogy becomes induction followed by 
deduction. Induction is the inference of general pro- 
bability and empirical deduction the inference from 
general probability ; and the probability of the double 
process, induction and deduction, varies, according to 
the original synthetic experience, from uncertainty to 
approximate certainty. 

Few modern logicians seem to have a sense of the 
enormous importance of syllogism or deduction. They 
do not feel the indefiniteness of the subject of a general 
judgment, which signifies all whatever they may be I 
do not know, the consequent imperfection of induction 
without deduction, and the necessity of syllogism to give 
definiteness to our inferences from experience beyond 
experience. It is but Uttle use knowing that when the 
earth intervenes between the sun and the moon there 
will be an eclipse, unless we are prepared to combine 
this mere generality with minor premises stating when 
the earth will be in tliis position. It is by deduction 
that we go back to the distant past: for example, 
nations which have words in common, expressing a 
degree of civilisation, too many to be explained by 
nature, chance, or communication, lived together up 
to that degree of civilisation ; the Greeks and Komans 
had a multitude of words in common up to the stage of 
settled agriculture ; therefore they lived together to that 
point. It is by deduction we dive into the imper- 
ceptible present : for example, perceptible bodies elastic 
and compressible have parts and pores ; solid bodies are 
elastic and compressible ; therefore they consist of parts 
and pores, though imperceptible. It is by deduction that 
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we pri'dict Uif futurt! : for esamplp, a plniiet deflects 
from the path prescribed by its (jravitalii)n to ties 
gravitates to aiiotlier planet in the direction of deBei 
tiou; Uranus was found &.> to deflect ; therefore, a iieir I 
planet was predicted in the direction of deflection, and 1 
tlie new planet, Neptune, was afterwards diseorered in 
tliiit direction. Inferences of this kind are sometimes 



analogical, but tliey ; uclive, and thev are 

so whenever induclii Blied a general judg- 

ment. They are soi used with induction, 

as when MiU calls r of a murderer by 

circumstantial eviden ' But when such aii 

inference is not anali :tive, because it con- 

tains, liesides the cir , the minor premises, 

a number of major prcj g such circumstances 

to be signs of murder, ana .. ,,.. ular conclusion infer- 
ring a niiirdcrer. 

Empirical deduction, like analogical and inductive 
inferences, is not association, and for the same reason ; 
it ends, not in conception, but in judgment. Even 
syllogism is a enslomary inference; but its custom is 
not an association of ideas, hut a habit of infcrrinn- 
judgments by the three laws of the three figures. Asso- 
ciation, cA'en of tlie more developed kind which starts 
fi'om synthetic experience, gets as far as reproducing 
llie ideas of tiie objects in that synthetic experience, 
and tliere stops. At that point we have not even got at 
tlie beginning of deduetinn : induction intervenes to 
infer the general judgment, which, as we have seen, is 
no result of association. Empirical deduction, then, 
begins with this general judgment, which at once dis- 
tingui.sbes it from all sensitive syntiietic association. 
It proceeds frequently to ask synthetic experience for a 

' Mill, Lngir. iii. 14. 7. 
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minor premise, e,g, this is a sword ; and thus returns to 
the arena of association. But association deals with 
this new particular merely to reproduce ideas of former 
pains already apprehended by experience, analogy, and 
induction. Syllogism goes on to infer a new particular 
judgment that this sword will also prove painful. 

Nor is this all the difference : we must not deceive 
ourselves by taking too simple an instance. Through 
the power of general judgments we at last deduce par- 
ticulars not only beyond sense, but insensible and im- 
perceptible to us, e,g. the existence of insensible particles 
or corpuscles of solid bodies. Association, from the pre- 
mises of this deduction and before deduction has drawn 
the conclusion, will reproduce only the ideas of the 
parts of bodies previously known : without deduction it 
will not enable me either to judge that the particular 
bodies in the minor premise consist of parts, or to con- 
ceive ideas of their particular parts. Deduction, on the 
otlier hand, proceeds to draw the conclusion and then 
conceive the idea. Not association of ideas, but deduc- 
tion, produces the judgment of the existence, and tlirough 
this judgment the deductive conception of the idea, of 
a corpuscle. 

Hume, in the ' Treatise,' said : ' I form an idea of 
Eome, which I neither see nor remember, but which is 
connected with such impressions as I remember to have 
received from the conversation and books of travellers 
and historians. . . . All this, and everything else which 
I believe, are nothing but ideas.' ^ This inadequate ac- 
count of my knowledge of Kome goes further than could 
be justified by Hume, but not so far as is justified by 
history. Association of itself would not even give me 
an idea of Eome, which I have never seen ; history 

* Hume, TreatUe^ iii. § 9. 
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infers the jiulgmeiiL tliat Rome has existetl, perhaps 
iroin the time of Komulua, certainly since the transition 
from the monarchy to the repubhc- If association of 
ideas were substitulcil for dediicUon, on being told 
tliat there is a city like London and other cities I have 
experienced, I could only reproduce my particnlar 
idea of London, my ])artiimlitr ideas of otiier cities iu 
my experience, and, tiou, my general idea 

of cities: I could m a new particular idea 

of Rome l>eyoud mj Jiut deduction from 

the roiiversalion and 'avellers and historians 

eiialiles me to priKl that Home exists, and 

has existed for ce» is not an idea, and, 

nioriover, besides a inferential idea of 

ihe eternal city in r ive imagiuation. De- 

duction is not a.'^sociation oi lueas, because it directly 
prodii.'c^ deduelive jud.L'nienls about the existence, and 
indiirclly deductive ideas ; of olijecls l>eyond sense, sueli 
as ihe danger of a sword whieli li;is not yet hurt me ; 
of insriisililc olijeels, sueli as historic Rome ; (»r imper- 
<*ei)lil>le olijerts, such as a physical corpuscle. 

Hume, having' falsely identified Idca-s with ihoti'dils, 
and i-esol\ed !>eliefs into ideas, could allow oidv one 
siic<'ession of iliouL'lits, ilie succession of idca-s. Bnt 
ind;.fruenls are not ideas but apprehensions of relations, 
inferences are not successiiuis of ideas, but successions 
of jnd;^inents, and rational jnd,uments are thouj.fhts 
whieh are not ideas. From synthetic sense, which 
|)roduces our first judgments of relations, there arise 
two slream.-j of Ihoughl, synthetie association, which is 
a sui.'cessioii of ideas, and reasoning or a succession of 
judgments. These two streams flow together, vet dis- 
tinctly ; but the stream of reasoning is the main river 
of human thinking, compared with which the stream of 
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association is a mere rivulet. Hume and his followers 
are like those explorers of the sources of the Nile who 
have taken a mere tributary for the main river. 

Inference and association are alike, not only so far 
as both start from synthetic sense and experience, but 
also in both being involuntary, spontaneous, custo- 
mary. Impressions involuntarily suggest ideas, though 
we also recall them by voluntary reminiscence ; nor can 
we help inferring judgments, though we also reason 
voluntarily. Association and inference both sponta- 
neously use laws, neither inductively nor a priori^ but 
mechanically and without knowing it : as the laws of 
association, by resemblance, contiguity, succession, &c., 
are spontaneously used to introduce ideas, so is the 
law of analogy spontaneously used to infer from par- 
ticular to particular judgment, the law of generality to 
infer a general judgment, the laws of the three figures 
to infer from general to particular judgments. The ex- 
planation is probably the same in all cases, namely, the 
evolution of an habitual tendency by the action of nature 
on our organs without our knowing it. Again, analogy 
and induction are not deductions from the laws of their 
forms, but independent inferences from experience ; nay, 
deduction itself is not a deduction from the laws of its 
forms or figures, but from major and minor premises : 
all three processes of inference use their laws to pro- 
duce judgments as habitually as association uses its 
laws to reproduce ideas. But because inference is an 
inevitable, spontaneous, customary use of laws, it is not 
on that account to be confused with association. 

Hume made two very great blunders about inference : 
he confused custom with association, and Umited reason- 
ing to deduction, or rather demonstration. But not all 
custom is association: there are habits of conceiving. 
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of jiiilj,'ing, of acLiiig; aiid analogj', nitlucliou, and de- 
duction are habits of judging by inference, not habits 
of coiiceiviug by assotiiation. Agaiti, all iiifereuce is 
reiisoriiiig, because it advances from JTidgment to judg- 
iiictit ; reasoning does not btrgin with demonstration 
from axioms; and there are three kinds of reasoning, all 
ulliinatt'ly founded on judgments of synthetic sense, all 
inevitable, spontaneo lary inferences bylaws 

oftlieir fonas, used kjiown, except to the 

science of logic : — t fpes of iufereuce are 

analogical, inductive e reasoning. 

Iteasoning is an i premises are acquired 

fioin experience, and n is inferred ; but the 

linicess of inferriiic ^e. It was probably 

giadiially acquired b^ of natural uniformity 

on our organs : but it is Ub^,. , out presupposing any 
axiom of natural uniformity as a major premise. This 
iiixtiiiftlri'iic-ss of rfuson escajK-s the notice of philoso- 
l>]ierM atid even of logicians. Ilunie, for example, post- 
poned reasoning to association, because it is slow, be- 
cause it does not appear during the first years of infancv, 
because it is liable to error, and because nature has im- 
planted in us the instinct of association.' But, in the 
(irst place, nothing is more rapid than reasoning, which 
goes tlirniigh its trains of judgment as quickly as asso- 
ciation tliroiigh its trains of ideas; secondly, it is au 
adidt prejiuVii-e lo suppose that young infants are not 
n-asoning, liecansc they are not talking, when they are 
far belter occupied in tlie sensible and rational discovery 
of an internal and externa! world; thirdly, reasoning is 
liable to eri-or, imi association has no perception of truth; 
fourllily, if associaliun is an instinct, so is reasonin", 
each spontancoiisty using its laws !o proceed from expe- 

' Inquiry, 5 ".. 
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rience, but the former to ideas, the latter to judgments. 
So closely related are the instincts of association and 
reasoning, yet so different, that, if association were not 
the vaguest term in the vague vocabulary of mental 
philosophy, I should have proposed to distinguish the 
two successions of thought as the association of ideas 
and the association of judgments. 

Hume allowed the psychology of association to 
blind him to the logic of reasoning. Tlie consequence 
was that he missed the whole origin of rational judg- 
ments and of rational ideas; thus defeating liis own 
object, which was to find the causes of ideas. The 
origin of ideas is in reality a very compUcated problem, 
inseparable from that of judgments. We must distin- 
guish productive and reproductive conception. The 
sources of productive conception, which we have 
reached so far, are simple sensations of sensible objects 
producing sensible ideas, synthetic sense and judgment 
of sensible relations producing ideas of relations, and 
reasoning to rational judgments producing rational 
conceptions; moreover, we have distinguished tlu-ee 
kinds of rational conception, answering to three kinds 
of inference — analogous, inductive and deductive ; and, 
finally, deductive conception produces ideas not only of 
the relation in the conclusion but of the insensible ob- 
jects of that relation, e,g, the idea of corpuscles as well 
as of their cohesion. Eeproductive conception has two 
main sources, both obeying the same laws — ^voluntary 
recollection (oi/a/iio/a-ts), analysed by Aristotle,^ and 
involuntary association, analysed by Hume ; who pro- 
ceeded to elevate a mere reproduction of ideas into a 
substitute for the inference of judgments, and, when it 
does not produce ideas at all, and is only one way of 

^ At. De Mem, iL 
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ri'])r(xluciDg them, positively iniulc it the sole source of 
all belief in raattcre of fact. Wiial n coiitrnst (berf is 
between the analytic genius of Aristotle, givin<,' each 
oj>fration its tiue place, and the exagf^ratot! scepticism 
of Hume, exalting the weakest over the strongest force 
in ntan's composition ! 

Hume iuvariably speaks as if all association of ideas j 
were of one kind; i his followers. It is ■ 

because they have mred of one power (o 

the neglect of the id I have ventured to 

call 'simple seasitii because it starts n-ith 

simple aensation i t Hut I have shown 

that Hume coverl pother kind, which I 

have call»-d 'synthi issociation,' because i 

starls with sj-nlhet: experience. To this 

sort beloii;_'s ihe assocm .. by him (o explain the 

ainncliciisiori of eausalioii; a jirocess which, starting 
IVuiii the M'use of se(iueiife, and pa-ssiiig through the 
experieaie of constant conjunetion, ends by the anle- 
cedent introducing llie idea of the consequent, which 
he falsely supposed lo bti our judgment of a cause 
prndueing an eiU'ct. Hut, now that I have analysed 
reasoning, I am pn-])ared to lake a further step and 
f-ay thai i-easoning, though never association, is the 
foundailoii of a third kind of asM)ciatioii, which I 
sliall call 'rational association.' When we have by 
any kind of inference inferred a relation, and by any 
kind of rational ctmception produced Ihe ideas repre- 
senting llie relation and its objects, then, and not till 
then, rational association will enable ns to reproduce 
the ideas by its own laws. Thus the contempla- 
tion of eye, which suggests to the ordinary mau 
the idea of love or war, will to the o])tieian repro- 
duce the rational ideas of aether, of undulation, of 
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reflection and refraction. But it would be mere con- 
fusion to merge the reasoning by which he dis- 
covered these facts in the association of the ideas, 
when the rational conception of the ideas intervenes 
between the rational inference and the rational asso- 
ciation. The optician first by reasoning judges the 
existence of aether and its motions, then rationally 
conceives what ideas of them he can, and finally is 
reminded of them by association. Most associations 
are post-rational. 

The inference at the bottom of rational association 
will be found to solve many unsolved problems. One 
is the solubility of association. If we depended on as- 
sociation alone, an association acquired by a constant 
experience could only be dissolved by one acquired by 
a still more constant experience. But, as a fact, a 
single instance will destroy the strongest association : 
when the idea of the proverbial whiteness of swans was 
dispelled by the discovery of a black swan, it was 
reason which dissolved the association. Another pro- 
blem is the origin of complex ideas of substance. The 
theory of Associationists is that, having by sensation 
acquired together the ideas of yellowness from sight, 
smoothness from toucli, sweetness from taste, association 
recalls these ideas so constantly as to form one complex 
idea of an orange. In this analysis the main elements 
of the simple ideas, and the process between them and 
the complex idea, are omitted. By sight we already see 
a yellow, by touch a smooth, by taste a sweet substance ; 
hence the simple ideas of substances ; by reasoning, we 
infer that all these correspond in our senses to one 
complex substance outside, represented by the yellow 
in sight, the smooth in touch, the sweet in taste ; and, 
having thus inferred an external orange, we form a 

X 2 
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pressions, but falsely thoi 

sensitive asso<^iation, whir] 

n^a^oniiiil of tlu* ]M)ssil)le in 
a inouiitaiii is niadt* of oiu* 
of another, and liavinrr jn<ljr 
callv coiicoive the idea of a ; 
onlv n^prodiieod bv assoriati 
the possihihty of inore, sometin 
e(»ives: heiiee we multiply mar 
or diminish man into prhost. 
j)ossil)ility of somethinjjr Ix^tter t 
did AchiHes; sometimes wors 
Caliban. lUit in artistic idealis 
infen»nee of possibility, which 
ideal con(M»]>t ion. It is quite tl 
ideals. Tlato thoujflit of the 
coming angels before he conceit 

The final and most difllcult 
of the association of ideas lu^von 

« 

this general prol)lem in tl^" "'' 
often OH'* 
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tliese frightful ideas^ and they shall be so joined that 
he can no more bear the one than the other.' ^ 

Locke did not make so much of this effect of asso- 
ciation as the followers of Hume, who often suppose 
that the association of the ideas of ghosts and the dark 
produces a belief which produces a fear. But the fear 
often follows the idea, without the belief. There are in 
reality two different cases, in one of which there is no 
belief, in the other a belief, but not caused by the asso- 
ciation of ideas. In simple sensitive association, where 
there has been no judgment of the relation of a ghost 
with the dark, the idea of the dark mechanically recalls 
tlie idea of the ghost, and this the idea of pain which is 
sufficient to generate fear. In synthetic sensitive asso- 
ciation, where there has been a judgment that a ghost 
appears in the dark arising from a child's belief in the 
narratives of its nurse, the association of ideas is accom- 
panied by a belief that a ghost may possibly appear, 
which, however, does not arise from the association of 
ideas, but by parallel inference from the same judgment 
as that which produces the association. Sometimes this 
judgment of possibility may arise, even when the person 
is sceptical about the actuality of ghosts. Still more 
often it is a vague inference of some dreadful possibility, 
because the dark is mysterious to man. 

Wlienever, then, the association of ideas is of a 
simple kind, which has not arisen from a judgment, it 
is powerless to produce one; and whenever it is ac- 
companied by a judgment, they are joint effects of an 
original judgment, wliich produces on the one hand an 
inference at least of possibility, and on the other hand 
an association of ideas. At the same time there is an 
effect of association on belief, like the effect of volition. 

' Essay, ii. 88, 10. 
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Tluse two reproiluclive causes of ideas, by constanily 
pioiiuitiiif,' the saine idea, challunfje our attention not 
oiilv to the idea but also to the parallel judgiuc'iit^. 
Thus a jieriDoii, who constantly cherishes the idea of 
Ix'iii,^ wist^-r than others, will at l&st come to thiiik hi> is 
so, not however from the association itself, but because 
his attention ia thereby called t<)wanls the evidences 
wliich infer Ids supc 1 away from those whiiJi 

disprove it. 

liiime's empiricaj insists in tUree propoei* 

tioiis: (1) All perc impressions aud ideas or 

thoughts; (2) All thoughts are copies of 

imiiri'ssiona; (3) Af f ideas is the origin of 

all lifliefs of facta, t i or thoughts. But it is 

one thing to assert an il theory in general, and 

iiuolhi-r to fdl in its detauh. .iupressions, as Ilumt' de- 
Krrihcd tlicui, arc not by the process of association, as 
lluiuc described il, the origin of ideas, which are not, 
!is llinne deseribcd ihcin, ali our thoughts. In tlie 
lirsi place, the sini])!est sensation is merely an abstract 
allribnieof ;i substantial siibjeci appreliending a sub- 
slatuial otijci'l, and the simplest retlection an abstract 
aiii-ilMiU' of thai substantial subject apprehending hini- 
;?e!t'. Scronilly, sense is not only simple but synthetic; 
and s\nlheti(; sense is tlie immediate origin of sensitive 
jud,L'menl, whi.'h is not an idea, but the immediate appre- 
hension of a relation of sensil)leol)je(;ts. Tldrdly, associa- 
lion is a reproduction, but it is not a production, of ideas, 
still less of beliefs, which are not ideas but judgments 
ultimately based uti synthetic sense. Fourthly, reasoning 
is not an association of ideas, but of judgments; and 
'there are three types of inference — analogical, inductive, 
and deduct iv<^ — all starting from synthetic sense, and by 
their own laws instinctively inferring rational judgments 
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wliich are not impressions nor ideas, yet are thoughts. 
Fifthly, the productive origin of ideas is simple sense 
forming the first ideas of qualified substances, synthetic 
sense forming the first ideas of relation, and reasoning 
analogical, inductive and deductive, which forms ideas 
not only of what is inferred to be actual, but also of 
wliat is inferred to be possible, fictitious, ideal : the re- 
productive origin of ideas is passive association and 
active volition. Sixthl}^ there are three species of as- 
sociation, simple and synthetic sensitive association, and 
rational association. A philosopher who, like Hume, 
does not understand reasoning, cannot understand ideas 
and their association. Logic is necessary to psychology. 
Empirical philosophy must comprise reason. If all 
knowledge is from experience, it is certainly not ac- 
quired by association. 

Hume concludes his * Inquiry ' with his Academical 
Philosophy.^ He starts with what he calls the instinct 
by which men ^ suppose the very images presented by 
the senses to be the external objects;' on which he 
makes the following comment : — 

* But this universal and primary opinion of all men 
is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which 
teaches us that nothing can ever be present to the 
mind but an image or perception, and that the senses 
are only the inlets through which these images are 
conveyed without being able to produce any immediate 
intercourse between the mind and the object.' 

This most instructive passage shows, first, that ideal- 
ism has a real advantage over intuitive realism, which 
fiilsely accepts the perception of an external object, 
and secondly, that idealists tend to beg that the repre- 
sentative image perceived is a perception by confusing 

* Inquiry, § 12. 
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ttuout the data of sense, he 

with the followintr question 

' liv what arLniiiHMit can 
ccptions of tli(* mind must ]>e 
(Mitirclv (lillcnMit from them, 
(if tliat ])e })Ossi])h*). and couk 
encr;iy of the mind itself, oi 
some invisi])le and unknown s 
(•aus(» unknown to us?' 

Tliis question is put witl 
lk»rkelev, and is answered with 

' It is a question of fact, wh( 
tlie senses be produced by exte 
th(»m : how shall this quest ioi 
ex})eri(»nce, surely, as all otlu 
nature, lint here exi>erience is 
silent. The mind has never an^ 
the perce})tions, and cannot pos 
ence of their connection with olj 
of such a connection is, therefo 
tion in reasoning.' 

The r-i' 
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sensible objects from which they are inferred. But 
though Hume's data were false, his conclusions were 
logical. If all that we perceived were perceptions, they 
would be entirely different from external objects ; and 
experience, being confined to perceptions, would have 
no data to prove anything at all about objects, internal 
or external. Moreover, if the data both of sensitive 
and reflective perception were perceptions, qualities as 
ideas of sensation, and operations as ideas of reflection, 
as Locke and Berkeley formally stated, we should only 
be able to infer perceptions. Hume has the best of the 
logic when he refuses to follow either Locke in sup- 
posing matter, or Berkeley in supposing mind, seeing 
that neither of these philosophers allowed matter and 
mind in the data of sensation and reflection, when they 
were delivering themselves ex cathedrd on the subject of 
sensible data. As Hume afterwards says, nothing re- 
mains but * a certain unknown, inexplicable something^ 
as the cause of our perceptions.' Such is the false 
though logical end of Hume's speculative philosophy. 

He proceeds illogically to correct himself of his 
Pyrrhonism by the old view of the Academy that * all 
human life must perish, were his principles universally 
and steadily to prevail,' which is no answer to the 
Pyrrhonist or to Berkeley, who would immediately 
resolve our bodies, our clothes, our food, our estates, 
into perceptions. But Hume valued common life too 
highly, and natural philosophy too little. We are not 
committed to the dilemma of thinking in one way and 
living in another. The answer to his * mitigated scepti- 
cism or academical philosophy' is the physical dis- 
coveries of natural philosophy. If, indeed, the objects 
of perception were perceptions, we should never infer 
anything but perceptions, with an unknown, inex- 
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^c peroeptaons, from wl 
science could not liavc* 1 
])hil(>so|)]iy toach(\s us that 
iniatrt*, ])ut not tliat tliis inn 
sense pen'eives an olyect, i 
tlie^tic sense* and experience 
these physical obje<*ts withi 
rehitions and existence of phy 
Hume's philosophy is a i 
idealistic hypotheses. It is w. 
Ix^cke and IJerkelev were take 
jrard being paid to their adniii 
Cartesian consciousness of tin 
been forgotten, all the data of 
Ix)cke and Berkeley to ideas, c 
sation, and operations as ideas 
objects of understanding were 
also ideas. Locke illogically a< 
of substances, material and tl 
maticallv asserted the existence < 
its effects; and both ende^^ ^ 
ness of one'-' 
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liind both Locke and Berkeley to sliow that both sensa- 
tion and reflection perceive quahfied substances, he 
banished the thinking to the limbo of the material 
substance, and rigidly confined us to the abstract per- 
ceptions wliich form the sum of the data of perception 
by the confession of both his predecessors. This con- 
clusion is argued out in the * Treatise ' on the following 
text : * We have no perfect idea of any tiling but of a 
perception. A substance is entirely different from a 
perception. We have therefore naidea of a substance.' ^ 
This logical syllogism, of which however the major is 
quite false, is applied both to material and thinking 
substance, in the ' Treatise.' In the * Liquiry,' he became 
silent on this point ; but ignorance of substance is a 
necessary consequence from the perception of percep- 
tions, wliich is common to both books. 

Hume may be said to have gathered the ideal theory 
of perception into a focus which reveals to us its errors. 
The supposition that sensible objects are psychical 
operations deprives us of objects and physical objects 
within, from which to infer physical objects without. 
The supposition that sensible objects are qualities and 
operations deprives us of the sense and inference of 
substances ; of the sensation and inference of material 
substances, and of the consciousness and inference of 
tliinking substances, partly physical, partly psychical. 
On every side he paraded the mere logic of idealism. 
He was particularly attracted by Berkeley's philosophy ; 
for instance, by the theory of general ideas, and of 
primary and secondary qualities. Berkeley's hypothesis, 
in the * Principles,' of the inactivity of ideas, antici- 
pated Hume's scepticism about power in causation ; 
while, in the ' Theory of Vision,' the hypothesis that 

* Treatise, iv. § 5. 
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IIt»re Hume missod an o}. 
I'alls to the lot of a philos 
nuTolv louit'al from the ori<jii 
dec'ossors, he ought to havt 
admissions for a new depart 
shouhl have returned to the C. 
a thinking sulyeot. He should 
liOcke and IJerkeley, aft^ir begin 
mere ideas of operations, admitt 
sciousness of one's own existc 
pointed out that this means a 
of oneself as a thinking substai 
recognised sensations of quali 
oneself. From these data, toge 
sense of relations, he could ha\ 
our inferences of external substi 
God. But he preferred not tr^ - 
to stick to th^ ' ^ 
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simple from complex apprehension,^ and names from 
propositions,^ but did not co-ordinate reasoning with the 
two other apprehensions. St. Thomas Aquinas schema- 
tistically added reasoning as a third operation.^ The 
moderns, by co-ordinating the three operations, have 
tended to lose sight of the process of reasoning at the 
back of conception and judgment, and many modem 
logicians speak as if there were three independent pro- 
cesses, conducted quite independently, each with its 
own independent laws. But reasoning is a process from 
judgment to judgment, producing new conceptions. 
Again, the conceptualistic view of logic intensified 
the mischief, by regarding judgment as apprehending, 
and therefore reasoning as inferring, relations of ideas. 
At the same time, Descartes exaggerated the power of 
ideas over knowledge. 

These causes produced the exaggerated attention to 
ideas and their origin, their arbitrariness, and the post- 
ponement of reasoning in Locke's 'Essay' and Berkeley's 
'Principles.' The disease came to a head in Hume's 
works. In the first part of his 'Treatise,' which is 
directly modelled on Locke's Second Book, Hume takes 
as his problem the mere origin of ideas. In the course 
of the same work he animadverts on the distinction of 
acts of the understanding into conception, judgment 
and reasoning, and the definitions given of them. ' Con- 
ception,' he says, ' is defined to be the simple survey of 
one or more ideas ; judgment to be the separating or 
uniting of difierent ideas; reasoning to be the separating 
or uniting of difierent ideas by the interposition of 
others.' "* But his animadversions on these purely con- 
ceptualistic definitions only end in his reducing all these 

* Ar. De An. iii. 6. ' Id. Periherm, i. 

^Aquinas in Periherm^ i. * Treatise, iii. § 7, note. 
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acts to concfplloiis. Hence liis resolurion of jiKltmieni 
or bt'liof into a vivid conceptioo or idea, from H-hicJi 
the substitution of association of ideas for infereucfof 
jiid)^iiients immediately follows. The answer is that 
judgment is an apprehension of relalions, beginning 
wilh the synthetic sense of the relations of sensihle 
objects, and reasouins an inference fi"om sensitive to 
rational judgmeni in the laws or uniform 

rflatiuns of inseu Judgment is not an 

idea ; reasoning no n of ideas. 

Hume was mi ological idealism and 

concept ualistic logi scepticism about sense 

iuid reason. His i r all, is only the most 

conspicuous iustai lislic faults : the con- J 

fusion of the open >bject of sense, the in- I 

veulioii of all sorts oi oui-i^i-nnr-way sources of ideas 
which are ;dl the time due to sense and inference, the 
pnslponemcril of reasoniti^', and the conceptualistic 
supposition lliiit conception, judgment, and reasoning 
are ;dl ciiiially concerned willi ideas. The j)roper cor- 
reclivc is ilie study of Aristotle's ' Organon,' Hacon's 
' XoviiTu Organum,' and Newton's * Principia,' ' Tlie 
fame of Cicero," says Hume, ' flourishes at present ; but 
that (if Aristotle is utterly decayed.' Deservedly did 
Aristolle's fame decay in natural philosophy. Hut his 
logic of reasoning, widened by Uacon's theory of induc- 
tion and Newton's explanatory method, is necessary lo 
all mental [)lnlosop]iy. IjOgical reasoning from ade- 
quate data of sense is the main origin of knowledge, 
and of ideas, and of their association. 
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CHAPTER X. 
rant's 'critique' and necessary truths. 

Kant's ' Critique of Pure Eeason ' ^ begins by assuming 
Hume's theory of impressions ' : — 

* That all our knowledge begins with experience 
there can be no doubt ; for how should the faculty of 
knowledge be awakened into exercise otherwise than 
by means of objects which affect our senses, and partly 
of themselves produce representations, partly rouse our 
power of understanding into activity, to compare, to 
combine, or to separate these, and so to convert the 
raw material of our sensory impressions into a know- 
ledge of objects, which is called experience ? In 
respect of time, therefore, no knowledge of ours is 
antecedent to experience, and all begins with it.' 

This passage contains the truth, which I have all 
along admitted to lie at the foundation of psychological 
idealism ; that sense perceives not external things in 
themselves, but internal images representing them in 
our senses. But, like his predecessors, Kant went on 
to corrupt this truth by two assumptions. On the 
one hand, he supposed the operation of sense to be 
purely psychical ; on the other hand, he confounded the 
representative image with the operation of representa- 

^ Critique of Pure Reason, ed. Hartenstein, p. 88 == Meiklejohn's 
translation (Bohn), p. 1. 

Ueberweg'B siunmary of the Critique of Pure Reason is printed in 
an Appendix at the end of this essay. 
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Of all the many errors of psychological idealism the 
worst is its sequacity. Even critical idealism begins by 
being uncritical. Kant seemed to delight in assuming 
as data the unproved assumptions of his predecessors, 
which have been already criticised in this essay. From 
Descartes he accepted the confusion of subject and 
soul, the imaginary power of eliciting ideas, and the 
supposed psychical object of sense ; and from Locke the 
deduction that all objects of understanding are psychical, 
the hypothesis that outer sense is concerned with mere 
qualities and inner sense with mere operations, the 
neglect of logical reasoning, the consequent deduction 
of the false conclusion that relations are a work of 
understanding, and the unexplained supposition of an 
unknown thing as cause of the data of sense. After 
Berkeley, Kant surrendered the inconsequent deduction 
by Descartes, and the inconsistent admission by Locke, 
of a knowledge of physical objects, and accepted the 
logical conclusion that the objects of human knowledge, 
with aU their qualities, primary as weU as secondary, 
are psychical objects of perception, and the consequent 
but false identification of the perceptible and the real, 
so far as known. 

But Hume was Kant's main authority. They rightly 
agreed in rejecting Berkeley's dogmatism about the ex- 
istence of mind and the non-existence of matter, and in 
the revival of the real distinction made by Aristotle 
between sensation and conception, in Hume's termin- 
ology between impression and idea, in Kant's between 
intuition and conception. Along with these merits, 
the critic, without a word of criticism, accepted 
from the sceptic the extraordinary mass of paradoxes 
about sense and the sensible, by which idealism had 
become scepticism. What men call sensible objects, 

Y 
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and believe to be exiemal, what we have found lo be 
iji(crn;il but not psrrliioal objects, are supposed by 
ninne and Kaiit to bo not only mtenial but in the nu'ml, 
not objects distinct from the operation of sensation or 
neiison,' * reprewnlation,' aa Kant would say, not sub- 
wlantial, nor including any sensible relation of cause 
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he allowed a sent^e of conjunction. 
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]lis rritie. tnking him al hie W(H'd wlien lie put forward 
mere iin|iressioiis as llie data of sense, proceeded, lojri- 
{■;dly lint falsely, to separate s|iace and tinio from the 
matter of sense, to ohiiterale (lie last trace of sensible 
rchiiion, and to redni-c the matter of pense lo sensiVde 
represenlaiioiis or iiiiprossions, only la^itinp for an in- 
stant. Moreover. Kant was the antlior of the paradox 
that 'the ajiiirehciisinn of the apparent manifold is 
always snceessive.' and ■ the manifold of appearances is 
always snceessively prodnced in the mind,"' not allow- 
iiijf that evcTi f-oexislence is sensible. Aceordin<T to 
him, the matter of sense received from wilhonl is 
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nothing but a manifold or aggregate of unrelated im- 
])ressions, a mere play of representations,^ a rhapsody 
of perceptions.^ One wonders at last that he did not 
say at once that nothing is sensible. Meanwhile, this 
emasculation of the senses is not a result of any in- 
dependent examination, but simply the last step in the 
imitation of one idealist by another. Yet it is necessary 
to the argument of the ' Critique.' It is because the 
matter of sense is presupposed to be mere impression 
that our knowledge of objects is supposed to be due to 
a priori sources. In short, Kant attempted a criticism 
of pure reason without a previous criticism of the 
matter of sense. After what I have said in this essay, 
not against one but against all these idealistic assump- 
tions, I cannot be expected to enter even the vestibule 
of this uncritical philosophy. 

The opening of the Introduction to the * Critique ' 
carries us insensibly back to the last section of Hume's 
' Inquiry ' : — ' The mind,' says Hume, ' has never any- 
thing present to it but the perceptions, and cannot 
possibly reach any experience of their connection with 
objects.' ^ Hence we see the resemblance and dilfTerence 
between the two philosophers. Both agree that the 
senses perceive impressions or representations. But 
the point of Hume's philosophy is : given impressions, 
we have not the faculties to experience objects of any 
kind. Tlie point of Kant's philosophy is : given repre- 
sentations, the objects of knowledge require faculties to 
convert the raw material of our sensoiy impressions 
into a knowledge of objects called experience. The 
difference, however, is by no means so great as it 
appears at first sight ; for Hume and Kant alike begiu 

» Hart. 178 - Meik. 145. ' Hart. 1^2 = Meik. 118. 

' Inquiry, 12, Part I. 
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by assiimihg that the matter of sense is mere impreg- 1 
sions, and end by denying a knowledge of objects beyon^. I 
experience. 

How, then, from sensible repreeentations, supposed J 
to be the matter of sense, do we arrive at a knowlf<lge 
of objecta? The answer of Kant immediately foUowa 
tlic openinii passage of t Inction : — 

' Hnt, though all oi: dge begins idtk expe- ] 

rience, it by no means f t all arises out ofexpe- J 

rienre. For it conld fit even our empirical j 

knowledge is a corapoi lat which we receive , 

through impressions, a lich our own power of J 

knowledge (merely ocei y sensible impressions) ] 

supplies from itself, an ai .. wliich we cannot dis- ' 

liTigiiish from the oriiilTial clement given by senf^e, till 
long pnielice lias m;ide us allcniivc in, and skilful in 
separating il. It is, ilicrcfore, al least a cpiestion wliii-h 
requires close iiivesligalion, and is not to be atiswered 
at first sighl ; whether there exist a knowledge allo- 
gclhcr indejien'dent of experience, and oven of all ini- 
pressioTiR of sense? Knowledge of this kind is called 
a priori, in contradistinction to empirical knowled'fe, 
wlu<'h lias its sources a pus/erinri, tlial is, in experience.' ' 

My It priori, as he proceeds to explain, he docs not 
mean merely deductive from the results of ])revious 
ex])erience, though this, or rather deductive from the 
prior cause (o the pcelcrlor effect, was the usual meati- 
ing of llie phrase : what he calls knowledge a priori is 
'absolutely independent of experience.'- It is nearly 
related to what Descartes called innate. But the 
novelty of Kant's theor}- is that even sense and expe- 
rience contain a priori forms. Ciiven ihal mere repre- 
sentations arc the matter of sense received from willi- 
' Unit. ^3 - Jleik. 1. - lb. 34 ^ Meik. 2. 
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out, sense requires a priori forms or pure intuitions of 
space and time to receive representations in outer and 
inner sense ; understanding requires a priori forms of 
thought, pure notions, or categories, to convert repre- 
sentations into a perception and experience of objects ; 
and reason requires us to conceive a pnori ideas beyond 
objects of sense, understanding, perception, experience, 
knowledge, but cannot enable us speculatively to know 
the unconditioned objects of those ideas. The Kantian 
a priori theory differs from the Cartesian theory of 
innate ideas by the assertion of a prion forms in 
empirical knowledge and by the denial of a know^ledge 
tlirough a priori ideas beyond experience. 

I remarked in the first part of this essay that every 
theory of the origin of knowledge is an hypothesis, which 
must be tested by direct and indirect evidence; and 
that the indirect evidence must comprise both explana- 
tion of the known facts and elimination of other hypo- 
theses ; while of all things what must be avoided is 
synthetical hypothesis, which, starting from the sup- 
posed verity of putative principles, arbitrarily dictates 
and denies facts. It will be our task to apply these 
logical rules to Kant's a priori theory, comparing it 
with other theories of the origin of knowledge, as occa- 
sion may arise. In the treatment of this subject it is 
too often supposed that the alternative lies between 
Hume and Kant, and that an empirical origin of know- 
ledge means association, from which the only refuge is 
transcendentalism. I shall avoid this danger, tliinking 
that in philosophy, as elsewhere, this is a pretty safe 
rule : when opposite parties quarrel with one another 
more hotly than usual, the truth lurks elsewhere. 
Moreover, I have shown in the last chapter, first, that 
sense is a very different thing from mere impression, 
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says that we know because we have an a prioin power, 
it is suspiciously like saying we know because we have 
an occult power of knowing. Direct evidence, how- 
ever, is not absolutely necessary, and it may be urged 
perhaps that the a prion stands on the same footing 
as the ethereal hypothesis. But there is a decisive 
difference. iEther is supposed to be moving according 
to the known laws of motion of all bodies. But accord- 
ing to what laws does the supposed self-informing 
power act ? The only laws at all like it are those of 
pure fancy, which supplements the adventitious by the 
fictitious. But the laws of fancy will not suit the a 
pnori hypothesis, which demands not fiction but know- 
ledge. The peculiarity of transcendentalism is that it 
supposes a power and supposes it to obey laws of its 
own. It is what Mill would call an hypothesis of both 
cause and law.^ 

Transcendentalism really stands and falls on the 
indirect evidence that the objects of knowledge cannot 
be otherwise explained. Kant appeals, in the first place, 
to necessary judgments. As experience examines only 
many instances and not all, induction can conclude 
only comparative universality, which is, after all, open 
to exception. ' Necessity and strict universality,' he 
concludes, ' are, therefore, sure signs of a knowledge 
a piHori.' '^ Now there are, according to him, necessary 
judgments ; for example, any proposition in mathema- 
tics, and the necessary connection of cause and effect in 
the ordinary use of understanding. Tliese necessary 
judgments, then, will be not inductive but a pnon. 
Secondly, he argues that ' not only in judgments, but 
even in universal conceptions, an a priori origin some- 
times discovers itself;' take away from the empirical 

» Mm, Lo^tr, iiL 14. « Hart. 86 = Meik. 8. 
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conception of a body everj'thing empiricjil, it disappears, 
but llie space it occupied remains; take away from the 
eiiipiriial universal conception of any object its em- 
pirical qualities, substance remains.' Thirdly, he points 
to universal conceptions, which liave no object corre- 
sponding in experience, but lielong to a suprasensible 
sphere, where experience can. as he thinks, give no 
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perience, and llie (bird to olijeiMs Dfyonil all experience 
in a suprasensible world. Again, the first challenges 
the limits of iiiduclioii, llie seeoud tlie limits of sense, 
the tliird the limits of exi>erience. To answer them, 
we liave to ask ourselves, indeed, whether induction, 
sense, and expi-rieni-e are so limited ; but also, whether, 
in each case, uuv ai)preheiisions of tlie objects are 
a priori. It should be noticed that there are always 
two dillereiit ([uestioiis to be answered, before we can 
draw I he truuseendenlal conrlusioii ; there is the 
question what is not, and the question wliat is, the 
oiigin of our knowledge and ideas. The negative 
criticism of a given aspect of empiricism is not always 
a positive proof of Iranscendeiilalism. 

The three arguments require diflereiit answers. The 

first is tlie most plausible. Induction is only probable ; 

necessary judgments therefore are not merely inductive. 

But it does not follow that they are therefore a priori ; 

I Hart. aO = Mi'ik. 4. ' ll>. 37 = Meik. 4. 
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on the contrary, as we shall presently find, they are 
analytical judgments a posteriori. The second argument 
depends, not on the logical limits of induction, but on 
Hume's hypothesis of the limits of sense, uncritically 
adopted by Kant. But sense is not limited to repre- 
sentations ; it perceives the extended, as we found in 
examining Berkeley's ' Theory of Vision,' and substance, 
as we found in discussing Locke's ' Essay ' ; whatever 
extended substance is in experience is previously in 
sense, and what is not in sense is inferred by logical 
reasoning from sense. The third argument depends on 
the kind of experience which would be possible, if it 
were made out of representations by a priori notions of 
understanding, and were, therefore, confined to sensible 
phaenomena, as Kant supposes. In that case, there 
would be no logical reasoning from experience of 
phaenomena to non-phaenomenal objects. But sense, 
outer and inner, apprehends internal but substantial 
objects, unthinking and thinking ; experience is the sum 
of sense ; and, not sense and experience, but logical 
reasoning from them infers a posteriori similar sub- 
stantial objects beyond experience ; God, nature made, 
and man made, saved, and raised by Him. The whole 
' Critique ' is a depreciation of sense and reason ; for, 
if a philosopher denies the objects of sense, he destroys 
the data of reason. Finally, to close this preliminary 
sketch, even if we could give no positive answer to 
Kant, we could at all events not accept his theory, 
which confessedly limits our mferences of necessary 
truths and extended substances to mere phaenomena, 
and our apprehension of God, freedom, and immortality 
to bare ideas. He, at any rate, does not explain the 
power, the extent, the grasp, of human reason, because 
he has no adequate data of reasoning. 
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tlu' proof of transcendental Um, llif Imit is furtlier de- 
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the sequel of the 'Critique.' It was derived from 
Iyeil>iiitz, who, in the Avimt-propos of the 'Nouveaux 
l'.ss;ii-i,' luid argued that necessary truths, especially 
in ])ure nialhemalica, tliough lliev are occasioned hv 
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At tlie present day, it is fi'e([ueiitly siqjposed that 
the <iiieslioii of necessary (riitlis dejiends on a choice 
between two synlhetii-at theories, the n priori view of 
Kant and the a jtuf^U-riori view ()f Mill. Kant, in his 
day, was at all events free from this defect. lie kiunv 
that lie had lo deal with Leibnitz as well as empiricists, 
and directed lii.s tlieory, so far as synlhelieal against 

' Leiliiiiu. Opera (cd. Ei-Jiiiftnii). 195 A, -M) B. 
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the former, and, so far as a priori against the latter. 
There are, therefore, at least three alternatives about 
necessary truths : that they are synthetical a posterion ; 
that they are synthetical a priori ; that they are analy- 
tical a priori. There is one more alternative : they are 
analytical a postenon. 

Having, in imitation of Leibnitz, eliminated the in- 
ductive theory, Kant proceeded to eliminate the analy- 
tical a priori theory of Leibnitz, in order to establish 
his own conclusion that necessary truths are synthetical 
a priori judgments. An analytical judgment he defines 
as one which analyses a subject into its constituent 
notions, e.g. all bodies are extended ; while a synthetical 
judgment is one which adds a predicate to our notion of 
the subject, e.g. all bodies are heavy. ^ Then he contends 
that, though some necessary judgments are analytical, 
all necessary principles are synthetical. He begins with 
pure mathematics. From arithmetic, having selected the 
sum 7 + 5 = 12, he points out that the universal con- 
ception of twelve is by no means thought by thinking 
the union of seven and five. Pure geometry seemed to 
him to contain the judgment, that a straight line is the 
shortest between two points, which, as he contended, is 
synthetical, because the notion of straight contains 
nothing of magnitude, but only a quality, and the 
notion of shortest is added to, not extracted from, the 
notion of a straight line.^ * Natural science {Pht/sica) 
contains synthetical judgments a priori as principles in 
itself;'^ this is his next point. Finally, he concludes 
that * metaphysics, at least as regards its end, consists 
of merely synthetical propositions a priori ; ' and asks 
the question. How are synthetical judgments a priori 

» Hart. 40 = Meik. 7. • lb. 43-4 = Meik. 10. 
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pus!-iblef He even commils himself to the esUa- 
ordiiiary paradox that the solution of this problen 
must determine whether uielaph^-sics is to stand or 
fall.' 

Xow, to resume his whole argument from necessaij 
to syiithetiral a />rit>r» judgiueiils : uccessaryjudgineDls 
not inductive; they are, therefore, a j>riori: but 
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•.'cnious rt-asoninj: by wbicli Katit tried to eliminate, first, 
the iiidu<'iive, and, sectnidiy, llic analytical theories of 
the cirifjin of necessary truths. It opens up a number 
of ([lU'stloiis ; but, as it adiuits the existence of ana- 
lyli'"il jii(l;iiiient.<, aud ive luive not as yet looked into 
this aspect tif analysis, our first anxiety must be to dis- 
ctner what is the iiiiture and value of analytical judg- 
nieiil, and what its limit, 

Aristotle laid the I'oundation of the distinction 
between analytical and synthetical jud-imenls by liis 
in vest igat ions about simple and <-oniplex being and 
iTilelliL'eiice (i-dijo-is), alHiul the axioms of being and 
kiiowiiii^r, about the self-evident prineijjles of demon- 
stration. In the ' Melaphysics' he discussed, as axioms 
of being, the principles of contradiction and excluded 
middle,^ aud distinguished simple and complex being, 
remarking that things simple (ra aa-wdera), such as a 

' Hart. 45 - Moik. 11. '' Md. \\ 3 seq. 
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unit, are objects about which we may be ignorant, but 
not deceived, and either understand them altogether or 
not at all ; whereas about a combination, such as wood 
being white, we may make propositions either true or 
false. ^ In the ' De Anima,' after distinguishing simple 
and complex intelligence, he contended that the simple 
apprehension of the essence of a thing is always true, 
while the complex apprehension of something merely 
belonging to it may be either true or false, e.g. a white 
tiling may or may not be a man.^ In the ' Posterior 
Analytics ' he insists that the principles of demonstration 
must be necessary, that is, self-evident,® that the axioms 
of being, though principles, are not the actual premises,* 
and that the principles of demonstration are acquired 
by a gradual process of sense, memory, experience, 
induction, and are recognised . by intellect {vovs\ of 
which the obvious function is to apprehend their ne- 
cessity.^ 

I do not commit myself to the whole of this theory 
of the self-evident principles of demonstration. Aris- 
totle did not successfully explain the power of intellect 
to apprehend the self-evident, and, though he founded 
the constituents, did not actually recognise the analytical 
judgment. Especially I take exception to his doctrine 
that the apprehension of an essence or definition is 
always true. There are really two ways of arriving 
at definitions, one of which I take to be on the whole 
that described by Aristotle, and exemplified in the 
simple definitions of mathematics ; but the other is far 
more comphcated, being an accumulation of facts, 
followed by an explanatory hypothesis of essence ; a 
way which is exemplified in the explanation of the 

' Met e. 10. ' De An. iii. 6. * Post. An. i. 4-6. 

* lb. i. 11. * lb. ii. 19. 
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rai-is of lioal ami liglit Ijv deiiuiug tliein 
liims of lether. Tlie omission of this aecoi 
is ;i j,freat blot in AristoUe'd lof»io of sciei 
is i(M) niufh iiiodfUed on mathematics. It 
a-j H:n'on remarked, fly to principles, think a 
[niiiciplcs simple Rud seli-evidciit, aiwl all i 
inn[i?«irative, or do<liictive from the self-evlde 
\\\y. anticipaiion of nature in natural pMloi 
rx:iiii(ile, his hy]«nlicVi« that heat is a pritri! 
ijf mailer whose nature is simple aiid se 
^vlicre;is it is a seroniiarj* quality, whose n 
liccii discovered ouiy after an indirect proc 
iMiiiiiilaling its pnjperties, and then fjcplainin 
liiln-n-al motion. Bill at tlie bottom of these 
linns Aristotle was thedisf'overerofagreattru 
an; M'll'-uvidt'Ut Iniliit* abuiil lhiii«;s, .siniplt; not 
ill aiTiHilaui't' wilh tlie principles of (.'outradi 
c.xi'liiil-'il middlo. ypl not deduced fi*nin them, i 
II jin.slfrliiri^ bul rci'ogiiiscd by suine juiwer o 
and fnniiin,L' in'iiii'iiilcs of demonstralion. Ai 
a rcalisiic tlicnry of self-i^vidont tnitlis. It ] 
over, excrt'isL'd an iiiunt-iist; iiilhieiice on mod 
.s(i|iliy. (Iioii;.'1i it li.as bfroiiie i/orriipled by coni 
and nniniiialiMii. 

I'lvciL empirical philui-oiilirrs adntilst-lf-L'vidi 
ami M>iiic III' llirni even adopt llie aiialylical 
niailnaiialics. AinonL' tlie coni'eiiinalisii^, I,uc 
licMiniiiiiL.' of tile F.Hirlli il..M,k of liis ■ l>r-ay,' i- 
.self -c\ ideiice \iuiler the name of 'intuitive ki 
which |irrccives tlie agreement or disaj^reemeii 
by tlieni&ehes, r.-f. tiiat while is nut black, llif 
is nut a trian^'le, that three are more flian 
ei|iial to one and two : he admitted llial intiiii 
iiui^l ciTtaiu kind of kiiowled_L'e, and the foiii 
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demonstration,^ in mathematics. But he gave np proof 
that it is Hmited to ideas, nor any explanation of its 
operation. Similarly, Hume in the * Treatise ' admits 
intuition. * No one,' says he, ' can once doubt but 
existence and non-existence destroy each other, and 
are perfectly incompatible and contrary."^ In the 
'Inquiry' he regards pure mathematics as consisting 
of propositions, which express relations of ideas, either 
intuitively or demonstratively certain, and discoverable 
by the mere operation of thought.^ ' Tlie conclusions,' 
says he, ' which it draws from considering one circle 
are the same which it would form upon surveying all the 
circles in the universe.' * But he confined the self- 
evident and demonstrative to mathematics.^ He 
adopted from Locke the analytical theory of mathema- 
tics in a conceptualistic form, but neither of them 
proved that self-evident truths express merely relations 
of ideas. Mill differed on this subject from them in 
two respects. In the first place, he adopted, from 
Hobbes, a nominalistic view of self-evidence, regarding 
all self-evident, analytical, identical, essential proposi- 
tions as purely verbal, stating the meaning of a name 
but giving no information about a thing.® Secondly, 
he attempted to banish the self-evident entirely from 
science, and went to a pitch of scepticism of which even 
Hume hardly dreamt, by reducing mathematical neces- 
sity to probability, resulting from induction and asso- 
ciation. In this respect he at the same time departed 
from Hobbes, who had taken up the extraordinary posi- 
tion tliat, while self-evident propositions are merely 
nominal, they are principles of science, which would 
make truth and falsity purely arbitrary. Meanwhile, 

' Essay, iv. 2, 1. ' Treatise, iii. § 1. * Inquiry, § 4. 

* lb. § 6. * Cf. ib. § 12, Part III. • Mill, Logic, i. 6, 4. 
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ilill's nominalism did not riil him of self-i 
pnfiifioiia. He allowed that thpy are ' sui 
one assented to without proof the moment 
hi'iidcd the meaninfi of the wonW M 
;nliiiitted ' the original inconceivability < 
ctnitradiction,'* witliout, however, seeing 
iipj^fitive instance entirely disproving the r 
ail iipcessity to asso^'ialion. 

There are, therefore, three theories of m 
al] admitting the self-evident : the realistii 
Aristotle, the concept iialistic of I/K-lte and 
the nominalistic of Holiltes and Mill; an( 
two theories among modem empvriciste aboi 
I riilhs in mathematics, the older empiricisls h 
to Ite self-evident, while Mill thinks them i 
of indiiclion and assoriation. But before 
furllier, we must iirst say something aboi 
whose views about pelf-evidence, and the 
character of tlio necessary truths of mather 
the inmiediate occasion of Kant's distinctio 
tical and synthetical judgments fz /iriorf. 

Ijcibnitz, being, even more than T^cke 
infiucTicp of JVscartes, adopted the con 
theory that self-evident truths are foundei 
But his originality appeared in liis attempt 
time to explain in detail how we apprehend 
sily. Ill o]ipnsition to Locke's criticism, L< 
tended for innate ideas, in the form th 
occasion of sensation, the mind by refl( 
certain ideas in itself, and for innate princi] 
out of these innate ideas. The axiom of ir 
which is is, of difference, that which is the 
is not diflcrcnt, of contradiction, it is impos 

' Mill. Ln.jir. i. fi, i. '- Ej:'iwi„i>li,>„ ,<f lhu,,iUan\ 
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thing should be and not be at the same time, were re- 
garded by him as innate identical principles, from which 
we deduce propositions such as, sweet is not bitter, and 
a square is not a circle. To the objection that men 
make such propositions without knowing the principles, 
he answers that they are like the majors suppressed in 
enthymemes. Finally, he regarded arithmetic and 
geometry as purely innate, consisting of necessary prin- 
ciples analysing our innate ideas by the principles of 
identity, difference, &c.^ 

Hence Kant's theory of analytical judgments. Ac- 
cording to him, an analytical judgment is obtained 
a priori from an analysis of a conception by means of 
the principle of contradiction, which he regards as the 
supreme principle a priori of all analytical judgments.* 
From Leibnitz he adopted the conceptualistic theory of 
the nature, and the a priori theory of the origin, of an 
analytical judgment. But he differed from his prede- 
cessor in thinking that the necessary principles of 
mathematics are not included among such analytical 
judgments, but are synthetical judgments a priori. 
We have, therefore, now to find a way, if we can, 
through a host of disputes, and to ask ourselves about 
the nature, origin, and limits of analytical judgments. 
Are they concerned with names, conceptions, or things? 
Are they a priori or a posteriori ? Are they necessary 
principles ? 

To begin with the last point, mathematicians evi- 
dently use some analytical premises. The axiom, the 
whole is greater than its part, is confessedly an analytical 
judgment, which, according to Mill, would state the 
meaning of the name, and according to Leibnitz and 

' Leibnitz, Nouveaux Easaia, i. 1 (Oj>era, p. 2.04 seq, ed. ErdxnaDn). 
^ Hart. 148-50 «Meik. 115-7. 
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Kant, the analyms of tlie conwption, of a whole. Xoi 

tu lake one itisLino; out of many, it itt U8«cl as a nujdl 
promise in Euclid 1. 7, twit-e over lo prove that an sngfe 
is greater tliiin an anjrle couIainMl in it. Again, Kanl 
confesses that the axioms of eqnality arc anolyticjil.'arid 
llio first of them is the major premise of the very fin* 
l)ro})08ition in Kiidid. while the tJiird is the hauls o(lhe 
fifth proposition. gelling out of this ob- 

jection in the ' cccdiiigly lame. Xflnt, 

li.iving to admit ie analyiieal judgniont^ 

iu geometry, ma ey serve only *for the 

chain of mclhou. principles.*- But in 

Euclid I. 7 the ole is greater than its 

]).irt, is Used as a | ' promise, and, when it 

is cornbiucd with a ise, stating that a friven 

aiiL'Ir is a whnle of wbifli tlie coiilaiticd angle it; a jtnn. 
it jirndiiccs (lie rniu'lusiini l]i;it the given angle is 
grealrr Hiaii tl'.e cniiiaiiied angle. A roiifessediv ana- 
lyiir.-d aximu ihtii is a primary major premise iu a 
genmetriial dcdiiitioii ; and it is a mere alTair of words 
whether ii is called a ])rinciplc or not. 

Anatytii-al jiidgnieiits, lieing scienlifie ])rinci]tles. in 
the sense of primary jiremises in malhentalical rea.^on- 
iiig. are nnl mere analyses of concept iotis, nor meanings 
ot" names. Hoih Kanl and Mill admit that mathematical 
truths a])])]y ix'vond i-iini-f])iinns aiul names lo sensa- 
tions or t»lKrn<nneiin, \vhi<-Ii ihey regard as facts, while 
meehanii-s and all mi.\cd mathematics jjiuve that lliev 
a|)])ly to the minutest ]iartic!cs. heyotid our sensations, 
cimrcjiiiniis. aiid names. liiil if any ])remi.se in a 
mathemalii'al deduction were aliout conceptions or 
names, ii would he a falla<y to conclude about anv- 
thing eUe, The dettioiistration in Eu»lid 1. 7 would be 

■ lUrt. l,-i7-Mcik. 124. ■ Hurl. 14-Mrik, 11, 
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a paralogism with a qiiaternio terminorum^ if it stood in 
this form : the conception or the name, whole, is the 
conception or the name, of something greater than its 
part; but the angle ACD is a whole, of which the 
angle BCD is a part ; and therefore, the angle ACD 
is greater than the angle BCD. The conception or 
the name would never prove that an actual whole in- 
cludes its part, even among phaenomena, much less that 
a whole body is greater than its particles. Since, then, 
this and other analytical axioms are principles, which 
enable us to come to conclusions beyond conceptions and 
names, they must themselves be concerned with some- 
thing more than conceptions and names. That something 
more would, according to Kant and Mill, have to be 
phaenomena; but really, it includes insensible things 
beyond. * The axiom of totality enables me, as I look at 
this paper and its ink-marks, to infer that the whole 
coloured surface must be greater than any one of its 
black parts ; and it also enables science to infer that a 
whole drop of water must be greater than any one of 
its imperceptible particles. Every whole in the universe 
is a case of this analytical law. Hence the conceptu- 
alistic and nominalistic theories of analytic judgments 
are miserably narrow; for analytical judgments are 
principles of sensible and of insensible objects. We 
nmst return to Aristotle's realism of the self-evident. 

The conceptualistic and nominalistic theories of 
analytical judgments have each its peculiar error. The 
former theory was caused by the Cartesian confusion of 
the sensible and conceivable. Since the objects of sense 
were supposed to be concerned with ideas, it followed 
that analytical judgments, requiring no new experience, 
could npt go beyond our ideas. We have destroyed 
this error from the foundation by separating sensible 

z2 
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ohjeriH from ideas. The lallcr iheory, as it exiVu m 
iLillft * Logic,' is foundwl on a false (liKJiinction. He 
i!Hil)jiitsfls tliat all pruposilitniB are uither verbal or n^ 
and tindiog thai analytical jiulpiiii-uu, often espreMing 
tlie meaning of a luune, are verlml, concludes that thtx 
are mit real, lint the liimion <»f ]>roj)osition8 into 
verlial and real <'* (lf>rpotiv«> A verbal is not necessarilr 
opposed to a re predicate does not ceaat 

to be a charact« f becoming the meanit^ 

(if a name, and i propositions whicli are 

vtrl Kil and real,! | art- extended, llie wbctio 

ingriMter ihaa |»s fun at such a pmpo 

Kiiion as Omnit jftr> which exprcKScs part 

of tlie meaning ^. But does ihai j»re- 

vciil men from I > Again, his remark that 

.■iii;ilytic;i! juil^iacnts ronvev no iivfnnnalion abotii i)k> 
lliiri.L'. hrlrays a, s;ul ijinoram-i? of Iniman nature : for most 
iiirii's >im[»Ir ;ii>[)n-lifiisions are miserably confused, as 
you iu;iy find liy :isking lliein wliat is a substance, an 
allrilmti', ;i body, a unit, a whole, a circle ; and one of 
l!ie (iKiiii uses of aiialyiical judgments is to make a (.■on- 
fused ;i]iiin-lu'iisi(.ii dislin<-t l)y dividing it into a .subject 
and llie [ircdicates contained in il. In short, the division 
into analylii-iil and synlhflical does not correspond to 
tlic inijicrfei'l disiinrtion of verbal and real; analytical 
jiidgnu-rits are sonietiuu's about nanu's, sometimes alxjut 
coiiceplionM, Inil also somelinies about objects distinct 
from l»otli ; aiul ihese latter are real. Sumelimes the 
same analytical judgment is at on<'e real, notional, and 
verbal, e.<j. the whole is. is conceived, and means, that 
which is the sum of its jjarts. 

Ho far, then, we have asi-cnained that aualvtieal 
judgments, wuch as the whole is grealer than its part, 
are principle* of science, and are aceordiuL'lr not 
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limited to names and conceptions, but are concerned 
with sensible and insensible objects of science. Our 
next step must be to find their origin. Mill has no 
theory on the subject. Leibnitz and Kant have a theory, 
the common point of which is that we deduce the 
analysis of our conceptions from the principle of con- 
tradiction a priori} As Kant merely followed Leibnitz 
in this respect, it will be best to criticise the original 
authority, in accordance with the method of this essay, 
which always contemplates the discovery of idealistic 
errors at their first source. 

Descartes had, as we found, a confused notion of 
an innate power discovering ideas in ourselves, which 
Ijocke showed to be nothing but inner sense or reflec- 
tion. It is an extraordinary thing that in the *Nou- 
veaux Essais,' which is an elaborate criticism of Ix)cke's 
'Essay,' Leibnitz knew Locke's theory of reflection, 
and yet coolly repeats that the ideas derived from it 
are innate, without taking any notice of the sensible and 
presentative origin of such ideas from inner sense. 
' Perhaps,' he says, ' our able author will not be entirely 
removed from my sentiments ; for, after having employed 
all his first book in rejecting innate lights, taken in a 
certain sense, he avows at the commencement of the 
second and in the sequel, that ideas which have not their 
origin from sensation come from reflection. Now re- 
flection is nothing but attention to that which is in us, 
and the senses do not give us that which we already 
possess. This being so, can it be denied that there is 
much that is innate since we are innate, so to speak, to 
ourselves ; and that there is in us Being, Unity, Sub- 
stance, Duration, Change, Action, Perception, Pleasure, 

* Hart. 89-42, 148-50 «Meik. 7-9, 116-17. 
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and a thousand other objects of <mr intellectual idcaa?'* 
IxK-ke's aiiswer wouM have be«n suuplL- and couclosire. 
Ailriiitting that we derive all these ideas, except that 
of sulistauce, by attention to wliat is in us, which b 
rellci'lioD and not sensation, he had sbuw-n that this 
relli'i'lion is a sense, which notices our beiu^, unitr, 
A(\. ordy because thev are there to be noticed, and are 
presi-itted to it, ensation notices white or 

liot when present heiw* reauhs of inner sense 

inn;ite is to cunf ire and presentative with 

tlie a priori and 

Leibnitz niaut tslake about innate ideas, 

in whirh Locke pi encouraged him. He 

put iik'.is down t ffhich are not confined to 

it. The correcliuu .istake is of (X)n8equeiice. 

bcriiuse Locke's exajrjieraiion of the sj)hpre of reHcctinn. 
and the (((iivci^ioii of its ideas by Leibnitz into innate 
idt'Ms. f.':ive orcasion to Kant's liypothesis that time is 
the iiR-if foini of iimtT sense and similar errors. Now, in 
thf list of ideas ([noted above, and supposed bv I^eibnitz 
to be iiiiiiilc, perception and pleasure are pure data ot 
rellfctioii. but beiiij.' and iniily belong to all data of 
st-nse, and t(» :ill tliiiiirs. Not being confined to retlcr- 
tion, tlicy are not innate ideas, in the Leibnitzian 
meaning ol this plirase. He made the same mistake 
about numbers, which he snj>posed to be purely innate 
ideas, giving rise to innate truths.^ But, as the verv 
hairs of our heads, so are the data of sense, and the 
particles of matter, all numbered. His theory, there- 
ibre, tliat number and its truths are innate, because 
they are results of reflection, is not adequate to our 
liuowledge of universal number. 

To come now to the bearing of the theory of innate 

' Leib. Opera {od. ErJuianti), 19C A. ^ lb. 210 A, 212 A. 
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ideas on the origin of analytical judgments. If analytical 
judgments were formed out of ideas, they would be 
concerned with ideas, and, as we have already found, 
they would not in that case be applied to the sensible 
and insensible beyond ideas, and therefore could not be 
principles of science. But Leibnitz admitted, or rather 
contended, that they are the principles of science. It 
follows that an analytical judgment, such as a square is 
not a circle, cannot be formed, as Leibnitz thought, 
purely front innate ideas, because it is apphcable to 
sense. In fact, it was the adoption of this theory of 
analytical judgments from Leibnitz that made Kant 
refuse to analytical judgments the title of principles. 
But the right alternative would have been to conclude 
that, since analytical judgments are universal principles 
of science beyond conceptions, they are not derived 
from mere conceptions. 

But the most fundamental error of I^eibnitz, which 
Kant shared with him, was the supposed deduction 
of analytical judgments from metaphysical principles 
a prion, Leibnitz supposed that, m order to say a 
square is not a circle, or bitter is not sweet, we must 
already be in possession of the general axioms, A is A, A 
is not non-A, A is not B, and so forth, which are there- 
fore innate principles of analytical judgments. It is 
better to have no theory than a bad one ; and Locke, 
though he did not probe the origin of an analytical 
judgment,* such as white is not black, at all events 
divined that it cannot be derived by deduction from 
principles, because men make such judgments in entire 
ignorance of the principles. * Wlio perceives not,' he 
asks, * that a child certainly knows that a stranger is 
not its mother : that its sucking-bottle is not the rod. 
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long before he knows that 'tis impossible for the same 
thing 10 be, and cot to be ? ' * 

Leibnitz replies that ' one founds oneself on these 
general maxims, as one founds oneself on the majors, 
wliirh are suppressed in reasoning by enlhymemes.''' 
liut in an enlhymeme we apprehend the major in 
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priTu'ipk's ; and, indeed, ihey were rejet'ted over and 
over again by philosophers until the genius of Aristotle 
established their nieta])hysi('al fonnulie. That same 
gt'nius establislied tlieni wilhout exaggerating tliem. 
He pointed out that tlie principle of contradiction is 
a condition, but not a premise of any deduction, unless 
it has been denied in a particular case.^ Leibnitz, on 
the other hand, and Kant after him, fell into the error 
of confusing the man witli the metaphysician, when 
they supposed that we deduce analytical judgments 
from the principle of contradiction a priori. 

It does not follow that we must commit ourselves 
wholly to Locke's view about the principle of con- 
tradiction. This and similar axioms put ns in a kind 
of dilemma. On the one hand, Locke shows that thcv 
are not known « /x'inW ; on the other, I_,eibnitz as 
clearly shows that they are required to make any 

' Locke, Eitay, iv. 7, S 
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analytical judgment. The way out of this difficulty 
may be found by combining the hint of Aristotle, 
that they are conditions, not premises, with the last 
chapter, in which I pointed out that the laws of asso- 
ciation, and the axioms obeyed by reasoning, analogical, 
inductive and deductive, are not premises of associa- 
tion and reasoning. Now, as, when the sight of a 
dog recalls the idea of his master, I use the law of 
association by contiguity ; as, when I reason from the 
earth to Mars, I use the axiom of analogy ; as, when I 
reason from dead men to the mortality of man, I use the 
axiom of uniformity ; as, when I reason in the first 
figure, I use the dictum de omni, in the second the die- 
turn de dwersOy in the third the dictum de exeviplo ; but 
in no case deduce either my idea in association, or 
my judgment in reasoning, from the law, axiom, or dic- 
tum which governs the process ; so do I use the axioms 
of identity, difference, contradiction, &c., when I make 
an analytical judgment, such as the whole is greater 
than its part, or white is not black, or a square is not 
a circle ; but I do not deduce any of these analytical 
judgments from these axioms, which are the sponta- 
neous laws of the form of analytical judgments, not 
known premises to deduce them a priori. 

The arguments of Leibnitz prove this and no more. 
He admitted that they are not universally known, but 
rejoined that ' one employs them without envisaging 
them expressly,' that * they are necessary as muscles 
and tendons are necessary to walk,' and that they are 
like veins in marble before they are discovered.^ But 
these arguments and analogies only .prove, not that 
the principle of contradiction and similar axioms are 
innate major premises, but that they are laws which 

» Opera (ecL ErcL), 207 B, 211 B, 218 A. 
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regulate the operation of analytu-al judgment. The 
ordinary man knows nothing alH>ut them: the inela- 
pliyiiician has often denied tliem, Plato only caug^ht 
<:hmpse3 of them, and they were never extended to the 
wliole universe of lieirij,' and thinking, until Aristotle 
eslaljhshed Iheui. In metaphysics, indeed, tliey are 
themselves analytical ""'■"•""its, and are a juatilica- 
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reasoning, 

■ver know of aTiylhing being one and 
id p;ii't, wliitf or blaek, sweet or bitler, 
square or ronnd, or snlid. By general reasoning we 
infer that there are classes ..f tliese objecis, and also 
that a body mi)ves its places in lime, ihat a solid 
body is <if three dimensions, ihat tilings are one and 
many, that a w]n)le thing is greater than its parts. It 
is thus we get the ('(Hitent of all our general judgnu'iits. 
IJiit I have confessed that indiielion and deduction from 
indiiciion are only probable. How, then, do we pass 
from the probability of general reasoning to the neces- 
sity of analytical judgment ? liy the jierfection of 
rational abstraelion. 

There is another power in man, discovered bv 
Aristotle — abstraction. Abstraction has already been 
mentioned in this essay. I have admitted, in ihe 
chapter on Locke, that abstractii>n from sense niav 
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conceive general ideas ; and in the chapter on Berkeley, 
that abstraction is a kind of attention, which does not 
form a merely abstract general idea. I have con- 
tended, against Locke and Berkeley alike, that it forms 
a general idea of a miscellaneous assemblage of similar 
individuals. But, without reasoning, such abstraction 
is limited merely to a general idea of sensible objects ; 
it is general, not universal. I added that there is a 
rational abstraction, such that, when reasoning infers 
a clas§ of objects, e,g, of corpuscles, and rational con- 
ception forms a general idea of them, abstraction is 
capable of attending to them. Now, because it is at- 
tention, abstraction is not limited to ideas, but attends 
also to their objects. We may attend to names, to 
ideas, and to objects of sense and reason ; and it is no 
easier to attend to ideas than it is to objects. Abstrac- 
tion, like other powers, has suffered at the hands of 
modern conceptualists. 

Abstraction, as Aristotle was aware, neglects the 
other characteristics of a complex object for the purpose 
of isolating one characteristic, or rather the object as so 
characterised. For example, there is no such thing as 
a whole ; but we can neglect the other characteristics 
of an object, which is, among other things, a whole, 
and attend to it so far as it is a wholfe. Hence we often 
use the formula, * as a whole,* or * qud whole ' — the 
Latin ' qud ' being a translation of the Aristotelian " y ." 
The value of this operation, which the moderns ridi- 
cule as metaphysicians but use as men, is that we get 
rid of the complexity of general reasoning, and are 
able, by attention, to isolate a simple kind of ob- 
ject ; and all abstract sciences take advantage of this 
isolation. Now, not in all cases, but in those objects 
which are peculiarly susceptible of isolation, there is a 
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fiirtlier effect : we are able so far to isolate a Biniple 
kind of otijec-t, tliat we get rid of the synth(?si3 of 
general reasonmg, attend to a simple object in it^ com- 
pleteness, and apprehend its nature or essence. Thus, 
general reasoning infers that a whole tiling is greater 
tlian its part; but thia concluaion is liable to exceptions, 
for the thing may be iKa,ili.(aly simple, in which case 
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a thing '/>iti one as (lie undivided in qnanlilv, and 
nolliing more. 

This pei-iecl ;il)strartinn is tlic fouiulalion of exact 
scicni-e. Tlie ])t'rlVft alisiiaclions of arithmetic liave 
just been gi\eM, Li the same way in geonielrv, 
general reasoning tells us lliat bodies are extended in 
three dimensions, but jierfeet ab.straetion is retpiired 
lo isolate the solidity of body and apprehend body t/iid 
solid as that wliich is long, broad, and deep, and noihimf 
more. Similarly, in abstraet meclianit's, it is not till we 
have regarded a body ijmi moving as siin])ly elianging 
lila<'e during time, and not as possessing any particular 
strueture, that we can strictly apply to it the laws of 
motion. Tliere is, then, in exact srienees, a perfect 
abslnielioii. not a priori, but founded on general reason- 
ing, inductive and deductive, from sense, eonsistiiiy of 
attention, not to an abstract idea, but to a simple object 
in the abstract, and the apprehension of its nature, to 
the neglect of its synthesis wilh other characteristics or 
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with other objects. This power is sometimes called 
intuition. But it is not intuitive any more than a priori. 
It requires sense, general reasoning, and rational ab- 
straction ; nor is this rational abstraction always perfect ; 
but when it is perfect it is a simple apprehension of 
the nature of the object. 

An analytical judgment is one which divides a 
simple object of perfect abstraction into subject and 
predicate. When we have thus got the entire content 
from general reasoning, and have abstracted simple 
objects, an affirmative analytical judgment simply 
divides the same simple object into subject and predi- 
cate by, not from, the principle of identity — a thing is 
the same as itself. This operation must be carefully 
guarded from misapprehension : there is no mystery 
about it. In the first place, it is not merely concerned 
with a common name, nor with an abstract idea, but 
with an object in the abstract, discovered by reasoning, 
isolated by perfect abstraction, and divided into subject 
and predicate by analysis. Secondly, it is not, as 
usually described, an analysis of the subject of the 
judgment into the predicate, which would deprive the 
latter of its content, but an analysis of the simple object 
isolated by perfect abstraction into subject and predi- 
cate, as the object and its nature. Thirdly, it adds 
nothing to the abstraction, but, as the abstraction iso- 
lates the simple object from the synthesis of general 
reasoning, so the analysis divides this simple object into 
subject and predicate. For example, having discovered 
that things which are wholes contain their parts, and 
having by perfect abstraction isolated a thing qud whole 
as merely a sum of its parts, the analytical judgment 
simply asserts this result of perfect abstraction in the 
form of a judgment, for the purpose of making demou- 
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of difference, that which is the same thing is not different, 
or two different things are not the same, or, in its more 
developed form, the principle of contradiction. But 
this law of the form of a negative analytical judgment 
is not an a priori major premise from which any 
analytical judgment is deduced, except in metaphysics 
and logic as sciences. 

Perfect abstraction and analytical judgments are not 
unhmited. Quantitative objects are more capable of 
abstract isolation than qualitative, in the narrow sense 
of this word. Perhaps no precise limit can be marked 
out, but we may lay down tha general rules, that with 
the power of isolating a simple kind of object and 
apprehending its nature, abstraction ceases to be perfect, 
and, when perfect abstraction fails, analytical judgment 
is no longer possible. Thus we can perfectly abstract 
a thing qiiA whole, and judge analytically that so far 
it is greater than its part ; perfectly abstract the sensibly 
white from the sensibly black, and judge finalytically 
that so far one is not the other. On the other hand, 
when we come to so complicated an object as external 
light, we can no longer apprehend in isolation what 
light is as light, but must accumulate its facts and infer 
that its nature is undulative by the method of explana- 
tion. Hence two origins of definition : perfect abstrac- 
tion in exact science, explanation of properties in other 
sciences. An abstract science is one which attends to 
an object, so far as characterised in some particular 
manner : an exact science is one in which this abstract 
attention is perfect. 

An analytical is the same as a self-evident judgment, 
and its necessity is self-evidence. If all other things 
are possible, it is at least impossible that a thing should 
not be the same as itself, or be the same as something 
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diirerent. Knt metapIixVics but perftK:t alM^trsctia 
ffives this internal necessity to luulyiirol Judgment 
liiit metaphysics justifies it by analysing the atialytici 
axioms of identity and difTet^nee, and affords a technical 
(U'scription, by which, if we are a&ked why a whole, 
for example, is greater than its part, we can answer 
Itecaiise a ihinff — -* — '"-^- 's the same as the sum of 
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kiiowinn llio axioms which it reqiitiTs. Aiialvtical 
jiKljimciils. then, aiv sclf-cvidnit, widiotit being <lc(luceit 
(/ j>i-i''ri iVoiii llit'ir axioms. 

'Iliis si'ircvidi'inc has sevotal special cliaraetrrisiies 
111 ihc first place. We have nc» a))preliensioii of it till 
We a]iprehend the olije<-ts. but directly we apprehend 
them in the abstract we at nine a(.-cept the analvlical 
jiid^'metit. Hence it is that there are many men. and 
even naiions, wlu) have never heard nf tlie verv jiid'-'- 
metits whi.h to others ;iie selt"-evide!il. The former 
if>l, llie latter have. ]K'ribi'med the necessary 
lion. A man who lias not thoujzlit of a ihinn as 
e lias no aei[»ainlaiice with the judjrinent, the 
ater than its pari ; no sooner has he tliomdit 
• <\i\ than he asks fur no proof of the axiom. 
Tlie analytical tlitory of ]>rint-iiiles is the only one 
wliicti aceonnts for this extreme contrast between 
ijriKirance and certainty. Secondly, self-evidenee {jives 
to analytical jiid^'iiienls a universal applicability. Tbcv 
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are not liable to the difficulty of synthesis, that an 
exception may be found to the combination of two kinds 
of objects ; a difficulty which, Kant confesses, apphes even 
to a priori synthesis beyond objects of experience. In 
an analytical judgment there is only one kind of ob- 
ject, which must be the same as itself and different from 
other things, wherever it is found. Thus the synthe- 
tical judgment, a whole thing is greater than its part, 
is liable to the exception that a thing may sometimes 
have no parts ; but the analytical judgment, a thing so 
far as it is a whole is greater than its part, can have no 
exception, because qiui whole it is only a sum of parts. 
Thirdly, self-evidence makes analytical judgments con- 
vertible or coextensive ; so long as a thing is a whole it 
is greater than its part, and as soon as it ceases to be 
greater than its part it ceases to be a whole. We can 
even say that such a judgment is of eternal application ; 
for, even if things ceased to be wholes, it would still be 
true that they would be greater than their parts if there 
were wholes. Hence, there could not be another world 
in which a whole would not be greater than its part, 
for it could not be a whole ; nor can any really self- 
evident or analytical judgment be reversed. 

Such is the outline of a realistic theory of self- 
evident analytical judgments a posteinori, of which the 
points are, first, that such judgments are not always 
about names and conceptions, but also about objects of 
sense and reason ; secondly, that we discover the objects 
by general reasoning from sense, by perfect abstraction 
apprehend a simple kind of object, and analyse it into 
subject and predicate by, not from, the principles of 
identity and difference, or contradiction, a posteriori \ 
thirdly, that analytical judgments are self-evident to 
one who has abstracted the objects, universal without 
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t'X'-i'ptiuii, and converiilile ; auJ, fourthly, that analjr- 
tir;il jutlgmt'Uts alwut ohjects of n-asoa in the abslracT 
Hit; somclimea priiH-iplfs of science. 

As atialylii'-al priuciplus are self-evident, conctufitiNU 
loi.'ically deduced from them are ikccessary, tlioii^li not 
;i-ir-evidenU and the process of deduction from sclf- 
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tluT.-ton>. tw(. kinds of kii(iwK'.krc ; one consisliiiL' 
of indm-iioii and dcdurliuii, roniliinud loj^cthcr in cir- 
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as roniially iirrcssary. 'J'hc furiiifr is scicnt-e ; but tlio 
lalli'i- is cxarl sricncc. 

KanI ill \\\v ' frili-iiif.' and Mill in Iiis ' Loi.nc,' boih 
m'oj,niisrd aualyli.-il ju(i,Lrnu-iils and ilu'ir srIIVvidcnce. 
biiL llic fui'nur was (lcii'i\-i.il hy ruiirf])Uial!sni and tlie 
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latter by nominalism, and accordingly both fell into the 
common error of excluding analytical judgments from 
principles of science. In order to answer them, we 
have only to remember that the axiom, the whole is 
greater than its part, is confessedly an analytical judg- 
ment, and certainly a primary major premise in mathe- 
matical demonstrations. Hence it is not a mere analysis 
of conceptions, still less the mere meaning of a name. 
It is the analysis of an object of general reasoning iso- 
lated by a perfect abstraction of a thing qiul whole as 
a sum of its parts. This analytical a posteriori axiom, 
being a real principle, is a suflScient contradictory in- 
stance to destroy both the theory in Kant's ' Critique ' 
that all mathematical principles are synthetical a priori^ 
and the synthetical a posteriori theory in Mill's ' Logic' 
Major est vis instantice negativce. 

We found that Kant starts his argument by the 
position that necessity and strict universality are not 
inductive. This position is common ground. After and 
beyond induction, Aristotle introduced an intelligent 
understanding of principles, purposely to explain their 
necessity. * Neque tamen,' says Bacon, * etiam in uni- 
versalibus istis propositionibus exactam aut absolutam 
affirmationem vel abnegationem requirimus.'^ Newton, in 
the fourth 'Regula Philosophandi,' with which he opens 
the TliirdBook of the ' Principia,' acknowledges that in- 
duction is only valid ' donee aha occurrerint pha^nomena.' 
Similarly, all that Mill contends is that ' whatever has 
been found true in innumerable instances, and never found 
to be false in any, we are safe in acting on as universal 
provisionally until an undoubted exception appears ; 
provided the nature of the case be such that a real 
exception could scarcely have escaped notice.' '^ More- 

> Nov. Org. ii. 88. » MiU, Logic, iii. 21, 4. 
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evident. There are, then, necessary truths of which 
the opposites are neither mere improbabilities of in- 
duction nor mere inconceivabilities of association, but 
incredible impossibilities of existence ; namely, self- 
evident analytical judgments. 

Kant then was right in repeating after Leibnitz that 
there are necessary judgments in the sciences ; thereby 
he eliminated their synthetical a posteriori origin. But 
he did not thereby eliminate their analytical a posteriori 
origin * Necessity and strict universaUty are, there- 
fore,' says he, * sure signs of a knowledge a priori' 
That ' therefore ' is a rash word. * Baculus stat in 
angulo; ergo pluit.' There is another alternative. 
Because the necessary is not inductive, it does not follow 
that it is straightway a priori. Necessity is a soluble 
and not an infallible sign, because there is another source 
of necessity, namely, self-evident analytical judgments a 
posteriori. But Kant was misled by Leibnitz into think- 
ing that analytical judgments were a priori. Hence 
his non sequitur from the inductive to the a priori. 
Hence also the importance of showing, as I have 
attempted to do, that analytical judgments are a pos- 
teriori^ real, and necessary principles. It is to found a 
theory of necessity without mysticism. 

Kant, in fact, eliminated analytical judgments from 
the position of scientific principles, only in the concep- 
tualistic a priori shape into which, under Cartesian 
influences, they had been thrown by Leibnitz. He djd 
not eliminate them in the realistic a posteriori light in 
which they were rightly regarded by Aristotle. Not 
all necessary truths are a priori^ because self-evident 
necessary truths are a posteriori. Not all necessary 
principles of science are synthetical judgments a priori^ 
because some analytical judgments a posteriori are 
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by ])r. Siuisiin in his Notes to the First Hook 
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often happens, it has been over-abstracted, and will 
never be successfully defined until it is analytically- 
approached from its place in a superficies. But arith- 
metic comes before geometry: a unit is simpler than 
a point, a number than a magnitude. As Aristotle 
remarked, and Comte repeated, a science from fewer 
data precedes a science which adds more.^ Accordingly, 
the question of necessary truths ought to be contested 
in the simpler and more universal science of arithmetic. 

The arithmetical principle concerned with the number 
12 is 11 + 1, which is its sole and sufficient definition. 
If we were to take 7 + 5 for a definition, 12 would have 
infinite definitions by the addition and subtraction of 
other numbers, none of which would be of any further 
use, because to use a number in a sum we must know 
out of what number it is formed by the addition of a 
unit. In the case of 12, 11 is that number which by 
the addition of 1 makes 12, as 10 is the number which 
by the addition of 1 makes 11, and so on till we come 
back to 1 + 1 are 2. All those arithmetical principles, 
which are definitions of numbers, are founded on the 
units added together ; as the Greeks knew perfectly 
well when they said that the unit is the origin of num- 
ber, and number is multitude composed of units.^ 

The discovery of abstract numbers is a good instance 
of the process of abstraction and analysis I have been 
describing in this chapter. By sense and reason we find 
that objects are one and many and wholes, among other 
of their attributes, and infer that one object is always 
undivided, many are divided into units, and a whole is 
greater than its part. We thus discover truths of num- 
ber. But how do we apprehend their necessity ? By 
perfect abstraction we isolate an object qud one asundi- 

' Ar. Post An. i. 27. ^ Eud. VII. Def. 2. 
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separate juirccls, and three pebbles in one 
not make the same impression on our senses. 
nverlnoks tlie fact that, when three pebbles . 
separate parcels, if they give 11s the impress 
this is the impression 3 without any conip: 
three pebbles in one pared ; and conviTscly, 

' riuUs ll.'i: vii. JiJ D-G li. - JIill. L'Mjie. 
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pebbles are in one parcel, if they give us the impression 
3, this is the impression 2 f 1, without any comparison 
with three pebbles in two parcels. We do not require two 
sets of three objects each to count 2 and 1 are 3. The 
truth is that he was deceived by the formula 2 + 1 = 3, 
in which, for mere convenience, we apply to number the 
geometrical sign for equality of two magnitudes ; but 
we must not allow this mere symbol to make us think 
that we are always comparing different quantities on 
each side of it ; in arithmetic, equality means identit}', 
and the correct arithmetical formula is 2 + 1 are 3. 

Kant, on the other hand, did not even take the 
definition of the number 12, which, as we have seen, is 

11 + 1, but one of its many properties, 7 + 5. He rightly 
says that the proposition, 7 + 5 are 12, is not analytical : 

12 is not the selfsame thing as 7 + 5, because it is 
8 + 4, &c. But this proposition, though not analytical, 
is also not a principle, but a demonstrative conclusion 
from principles which are analytical, the definition of 
the unit and the definitions of the numbers up to 12, as 
11 4 1 ; and we are able from these analytical to demon- 
strate synthetical judgments, by that combination which 
we found in the last chapter to be the essence of syllogism 
or deduction. Kant's attempt to prove that the prin- 
ciples of arithmetical demonstration are not analytical 
by the instance 7 + 5 are 12, is an ignoraiio elenchi, be- 
cause this proposition is not a principle, but a demon- 
strative conclusion from analytical principles, including 
11 + 1 are 12. 

It is curious what a cursory attention is paid to 
arithmetic in Kant's * Critique' and Mill's * Logic' But by 
looking a little more closely into this most fundamental 
of all special sciences, we have found that it contains 
analytical principles a posteriori both in the axiom, the 
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' L-J.iwuuilio; ■■/ }hn,ntl,„rii l-l,,l.-.^..j,hi,. c-lid].. vi 
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necessary principles in the sciences, therefore they are 
a priori ; analytical judgments are merely a pinori ana- 
lyses of conceptions, but principles of science are true 
beyond conceptions, therefore they are never analytical 
judgments : but if they are neither synthetical a poste- 
riori^ nor analytical a priori^ all principles of science are 
synthetical a priari. Now, everywhere throughout the 
* Critique,' Kant confesses that the a priori is contri- 
buted by mind to mental representations, and that the 
data of mental representations, without which the a 
prion is mere conception, are sensations, which the a 
priori converts into objects of knowledge. Hence he 
concludes that perception, experience, understanding, 
reasoning, knowledge, science are all confined to 
sensible representations informed by a priori elements. 
Hence, according to him, necessary principles of science, 
being synthetical a priori^ are necessary within, but 
impossible without, the sphere of sense and experience. 
Kant everywhere accepts this consequence : synthetical 
principles a priori are necessary, and apply, only within 
the limits of pha^nomena.^ 

This corollary of transcendentalism maybe illustrated 
by its application to arithmetic. According to Kant, 
arithmetic will contain analytical a priori axioms — 
for example, the whole is greater than its part — which, 
however, will not be principles ; and synthetical prin 
ciples a priori^ an example of which will be 7 + 5 are 12. 
He did not, indeed, leave a satisfactory theory of the 
place of number in his system. There is a sentence in 
the * Critique ' * in which he says * that number is no- 
thing but the unity of the synthesis of the manifold of 
a homogeneous intuition in general, gained by my gene- 

1 Hart. 67, 162-8, 208 = Meik. 44, 119, 177. 
» Hart. 144 = Meik. 110. 
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is again elucidated by the arithmetical illustration, that 
* in a body, double in quantity, motion with equal velocity 
is double, with double velocity quadruple.' If, now, 
arithmetic were Umited to the phaenomena of sense, the 
laws of mass and motion would either have to be limited 
to the phaenomena of sense, or, beyond the phaenomena 
of sense, contain no quantity of matter or of motion, no 
measure, no numerical proportion ; both of which alter- 
natives are absurd. 

The truth is that the laws of mass and motion carry 
us far beyond the phaenomena of sense into a non- 
pha^nomenal yet scientific world of material particles, 
and carry the laws of arithmetic with them. The law 
of gravitation is a law of motion by numerical propor- 
tion. All the particles of matter gravitate to one an- 
other with a force directly as their mass, and inversely 
to the square of the distance ; on the one hand, this 
gravitation is inferred to be in numerical proportion 
both to the quantity of matter and to the distances of 
the particles; on the other hand, every particle of 
matter in the universe is inferred to gravitate with this 
numerical proportion, in times, places, and circumstances, 
wholly inaccessible to any possible senses of living 
beings. In the laws too of the structures and motions of 
imperceptible particles, all the definitions and axioms 
of arithmetic are employed. For example, in a drop of 
water, every thousand of the imperceptible particles 
with another particle makes one thousand and one, and 
is a whole including every one of these particles as parts. 
* In rebus enim,' says Bacon, * quae per numeros 
transiguntur, tarn facile quis posuerit aut cogitaverit 
millenarium, quam unum; aut millesimam partem 
unius, quam unum integrum.' ^ As Mill remarks, * the 

1 Bacon, Nov. Org. ii. 8. 
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number, aritlimetic, or arithmetical necessity to pliae- 
nomena of sense. What is the consequence ? Not all 
necessary principles are limited to phsenomena. Con- 
sequently, again, they cannot be synthetical judgments 
a priori^ which, on Kant's own confession, would Umit 
them to phaenomena. In other words, the synthetical 
a priori theory does not account for arithmetical neces- 
sity, the simplest and best instance of scientific neces- 
sity, beyond phaenomena in an imperceptible world. 

Arithmetical principles apply to everything what- 
ever. After all, there is only one theory which can 
account for this absolute universalityof arithmetic, which 
counts subjects as well as sensations, men, bodies, cor- 
puscles, and God Himself. There is not one arithmetical 
judgment limited to phsenomena any more than to ideas. 
Now, this could not be, if they were analytical a priori^ 
which would limit them to ideas, nor synthetical a pos- 
teriori, which would make them contingent, nor syn- 
thetical a priori, which would make them necessary 
only within the limits of phajnomena. But it can be, 
if they are analytical a posteriori judgments about 
simple objects of reasoning in the abstract. • Either, 
then, this theory must be accepted, or some new theory 
found. But where ? 

When we look back on the whole discussion of this 
difficult subject, we shall find that there is no evidence 
for the Kantian hypothesis of a priori synthetical judg- 
ments, as the origin of necessary truths, except its 
advantage over the synthetical a posteriori and the 
analytical a priori theories. It has no direct evidence, 
either from consciousness or from anatomy, and it is 
not only that we are unconscious of a pnori necessity, 
but that we are unconscious of any a priori power, or 
of anything like it. In indirect evidence it also fails. It 
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meant, nor what he could mean, by phaenomena, and 
it would be a sad pity to rest the reputation of a 
philosophy on an equivocation. 

As Leibnitz before him spoke of ^ phcmomena sive 
apparitiones quae in mente mea existunt,'^ so Kant 
always speaks of them as sensible representations which 
cannot exist out of our mind ; opposing them to nou- 
mena, or things of which we must form ideas, but 
which as objects are unknown. He was aware that his 
philosophy compelled him to make these sensible repre- 
sentations the limit of knowledge, not merely because 
they are the matter of sense, but also because a priori 
forms of mind cannot be valid beyond a posteriori data 
of mind. Moreover, as we find from the Preface to the 
Second Edition,^ he looked upon it as one of the ad- 
vantages of his * Critique of Pure Eeason,' so to limit 
speculative knowledge to phaenomena that * we can have 
knowledge of no object as a thing in itself, but only so 
far as it is an object of sensory intuition, i.e. as manifes- 
tation,' because thereby he thought to make room for a 
practical proof of the freedom of the will beyond the 
area of phaenomena. 

Kant, then, in limiting all speculative knowledge to 
phaenomena, meant that necessary truths, being synthe- 
tical judgments a priori, are only necessary about the 
a priori forms of sensible representations and about 
sensible representations converted into objects of know- 
ledge by these a priori forms. Such a limitation to 
things of sense, Sinnenwesen, phaenomena, is far too 
narrow, because arithmetical necessity applies to every 
imperceptible object of logical reasoning and scientific 
knowledge. His fundamental position, that necessity is 

^ Leibnitz, Op. (ed. Erdmann), p. 442, A. 
^ Hart. 22 »eq. - Meik. xzzii. 9eq, 
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cause, which again prove known objects, e,g, substances 
and causes, pha^nomenal.^ 

The * Critique ' is a perpetual see-saw between two 
methods ; the professed from the origin to the objects, 
and the concealed from the objects to the origin of 
knowledge. It is first synthetical, then analytical, and 
finally synthetical. It assumes as a principle that the 
matter of sense is representations. But this synthetic 
beginning would not justify transcendentalism. It then 
argues that the objects of knowledge require a priori 
elements. Now, this analytical procedure gives trans- 
cendentahsm a momentary plausibility. It finally con- 
tends that a posteriori representations converted into 
objects by a priori elements are the objects of experience, 
and that all objects of logical inference and knowledge 
are pha^nomena. But tliis synthetical ending brings 
transcendentalism into conflict with a characteristic 
of the objects of knowledge, omitted in the analysis ; 
namely, that they are not limited to phenomena. It is 
as if a natural philosopher should show that the theory 
of emission explains reflection and refraction, and then 
deny the interference of polarised light. So Kant 
shows that the a priori theory explains the necessity 
of synthetical truths, and then denies their universal 
applicabihty ; shows that it explains the properties of 
time and space in, and then denies them beyond, sense ; 
shows that it explains the experience of objects, and then 
denies the knowledge of objects beyond experience. 
He arbitrarily appeals to some of the characteristics, 
but neglects the insensibility, of objects of science. His 
whole method is ad placitum. He makes origin and 
objects, objects and origin, origin and objects, recipro- 
cally determine one another, in a perpetual circle. 

' Hart. 22, 80, 128-4, 188-4, Ac. = Mdk. zxxiiL 44, 90, 100, Ac. 
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to be each one, many and numbered, and to obey the 
necessary laws of number ; to be in insensible time and 
space, and to obey the necessary laws of magnitude ; to 
be insensible substances, and move according to the laws 
of motion ; to be insensible causes of insensible motions, 
and to be insensible causes of sensible objects. Tliey 
are actual, but they are not actual phaenomena of sense, 
but insensible external causes of internal sensible ef- 
fects. Nor, being actual, are they possible pha^nomena ; 
for possible, which are not actual, phaenomena are 
nothing at present, whereas the insensible particles of a 
drop of water, now gravitating towards my hand, are 
actual at present, real because causal of effects in my 
senses, and at the same time not only insensible but 
imperceptible ; so far from possibilities, impossibilities of 
sensation ; yet actual objects of science. The irresistible 
conclusion of this consistent and thorough appeal to 
the objects of knowledge, is that not all of them are 
phaenomena, actual or possible, but far the larger part 
non-phaenomenal, noumenal in the sense of rationally 
inferred, known things in themselves, as apart from our 
senses, though not as apart from their relations to one 
another. 

The weight of natural philosophy is destined to 
destroy all that mental philosophy of the present day 
which begins from a sense of sensations, even if it 
makes a vain effort to recover its false start by catching 
at the shadow of a priori mysticism. When Kant pro- 
poses to convert sensible representations of minds into 
objects of knowledge by a priori intuitions and notions 
of minds, he all the more limits scientific inference to 
phaenomena. But, as we have just seen, the objects of 
scientific inference include insensible and imperceptible 
things, which are not phaenomena, actual or possible. 
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The one beacon of the present day is scientific dis- 
covery and invention : it was lighted by the principles 
of the Newtonian philosophy. But though natural philo- 
sophy will reveal to us nature, and provide us external 
goods, it will not alone produce philosophical wisdom 
or constitute essential happiness. What we want is 
principles in general pliilosophy. Wlien such princi- 
ples have been found, it will be discovered that there 
was a time when the details of nature were not so well 
known, but the general relation of God, nature, and man 
was much better understood than at present. We may 
laugh at the want of knowledge, but we must never 
forget the wisdom of the ancients. The stream of 
human discovery has been like a river, part of which 
escapes into marshes, while the main channel flows on 
into the sea : so philosophy, the perennial sources of 
which are to be found in Greek philosophy and sciences, 
speculative and practical, has in modem times been 
partly diverted into the marshes of idealism, while the 
main stream has expanded into the natural philosophy 
of Copernicus and Kepler, Bacon and Galileo, Descartes 
and Newton, and perpetually issues in discoveries and 
inventions. 

Can we bring mental philosophy back into the main 
stream of discovery ? We can, by using the discoveries 
of natural philosophy as objects of science to discover 
the data of sense. Idealism has failed because it has 
used a wrong method, and begun at an unknown be- 
ginning. It has taken psychical data of sense for prin- 
ciples, which are really hypotheses, and has used them 
to dictate the objects of knowledge. As it has found 
new difficulties, it has feigned new hypotheses, until it 
has culminated in the absolute idealism of Hegel, who, 
by heaping hypothesis on hypothesis, — sensible repre- 
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to destroy all psychological idealism : it is the insen- 
sibility of corpuscles. Corpuscles, insensible and imper- 
ceptible substances in time and space, moving according 
to laws of motion, are physical objects of science, 
requiring physical data of sense. On the one hand, 
consider this analytical deduction destructively. In 
the first place, it follows that these insensible and 
imperceptible objects of scientific inference are not 
sensible ideas, not perceptions, not pha^nomena, nor 
unknown things. This consequence destroys the ideal- 
isms of Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. Secondly, these in- 
sensible and imperceptible objects of scientific inference 
could not be logically inferred from ideas, nor from im- 
pressions, nor from sensible representations converted into 
phaenomenal objects by a priori forms. This destroys 
the idealisms I have examined, from Descartes to Kant. 
Nor could they be inferred from any sense of sensations, 
however elaborated. This destroys the idealisms of 
our own day. On the other hand, consider this analy- 
tical deduction constructively. These insensible and 
imperceptible objects of scientific inference require a 
sense, from which reason may infer them by parity of 
reasoning. Hence, in the first place, sense is simple and 
synthetic ; perceiving substantial objects, which are 
internal but physical, durable, extended, and related 
to one another, within our nervous systems. Secondly, 
reason infers similar objects and relations in external 
nature. There are three types of inference, analogical, 
inductive and deductive, each mechanically obeying its 
own laws, and primarily from judgments of synthetic 
sense inferring judgments about objects insensible and 
imperceptible. General reasoning, inductive and de- 
ductive, used circumstantially, produces a knowledge 
and science with an approximate always tending to 
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lliat, inlinitesinially little aK he is in himself, bv sense 
and reason he is great, in liis knowledge and power 
over natnre, whieli make him like even to God. lint, 
reasonable as is this realistic, bnt not materialistic, con- 
chision, the idealists more and more tend to the hvpo- 
thesis, thai man is a pnrely psychical self, while his 
own body is ni>t an integral part of himself, as subject. 
but is one among all other known bodies, which, as 
objects, arc either all alike inferred from, or all alike 
identical with, his sensations or fhnnghls in "eneral. 
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Now, the former of these alternatives leaves out half 
the man ; the latter inverts man and nature ; while 
both idealistic theories of personal identity, by draw- 
ing the line of self at spirit, or between soul and body 
instead of between man and nature, contradict the con- 
silience of consciousness, observation, and reasoning : 
a combined evidence not to be parted, because man 
is a complex being, mainly imperceptible to himself, 
who by night falls asleep and becomes oblivious of his 
being, by day does not remember his infancy, never 
can remember nor as yet be conscious of his future 
career, and, therefore, is not aware of his personal iden- 
tity throughout life by retentive consciousness alone. 
Why, then, does modem thought tend towards idealistic 
spiritualism ? Partly from a want of simplicity and a 
certain vanity of man, who in his rationality would 
fain forget he is an animal ; mainly from a confusion 
of idealism and spiritualism with Christianity. But we 
have the best possible authority on the Christian doc- 
trine of man himself: the words of Christ incarnate. 
' And He said unto them, why are ye troubled ? and 
wherefore do reasonings arise in your heart? See 
My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself : handle Me, 
and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
behold Me having.' ^ 

Secondly, it will be doubted whether my general 
theory can be worked out in detail. I feel the full 
force of this difficulty. When this essay was mapped 
out it was to include many more details. Starting from 
Newton's ' Principia,' I had hoped to include a theory, 
long cherished, that the properties of time and space, 
enunciated by him in the ' Scholium to the Definitions,' 
can only be explained by defining time and space as 

* St. Luke xxiv. 88-80 (Revised Version). 
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llif continuance and continuity of the univi'rse, iIk' 
ftiriiicr l>eing the t-ontinoal duration, the Litter the 
<?nminuou8 extension, of the luiiverse as ouc suhsUuce 
iiK'huling many substanrcs. from a star to an atan. 
From the same starting-point, I hoped to show that a 
iiorcssary physical cauoe of motion is any body vbtrh 
(lisjjkres or rt-sJMs any other body, as (Jfinonstrntivefy 
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Thirdly, it will be said that I have exaggerated the 
power of sense. This is a difficulty I do not feel or 
allow. The emasculation of sense, which is the most 
fundamental defect of modern philosophy, is a result of 
a bygone anatomy. It was formerly thought that the 
five senses were inlets, passages, or pores through which 
sensible effects were received within us, according to 
some, to the heart, according to others, to the head. 
In these circumstances, it was excusable to suppose 
that such poverty-stricken organs contributed nothing 
but isolated data, which the soul worked up within into 
all sorts of relations. But all that is changed now. It 
has been discovered that the senses are highly compli- 
cated nervous structures ending in the brain, that the 
brain is an integral organ of sense as well as of reason, 
and that the whole nervous system has been for count- 
less generations hereditarily modified by its operations, 
and, on tlie whole, better adapted to perform more and 
more complex operations. Since these discoveries, I 
submit that there is no bar to supposing that so wondrous 
a sensitive structure, as a brain and a system of sensory 
nerves has become, is an organ of simple and synthetic 
sense of objects and relations, internal and physical, 
as I have suggested. But I do not merely rely on 
anatomy. 

My main trust is in the philosophy of science. 
Science proves the power of man to know nature. But 
logic also proves the weakness of mere reason, which, 
without adequate data of sense, is consistency, not 
science. Eeason cannot logically infer insensible objects 
and relations in external nature, unless there are sensible 
objects and relations in our internal nature for sense 
to perceive. Hence, to provide adequate data for the 
parity of reasoning, I suppose a simple and synthetic 
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M-iisi- of (ihyairal objet-Is and rebttioiu! wttbin the ntr- 
\\)\is system. I hoiw, by this means, lo have clone 
u)i:it 1 could io{iliy«ie two diseastit of modem idealism 
— tilt- separation of reason from nature, and the divorce 
nf n;ison from sense. 'ITie real problem of ptiilosophr 
is riul how lo form itleaa, uor how to escape from them 
to iliiii^rs; it is not lo start with sensations, and ask 
Ikiw iiiucli, by iuwociation, we can conceive but not 
kni)\v. nor how much, by a prit»-i clemeutj4, we can 
know, of mere pluenoraena. ASTiat are the adequate 
(lata of {tense, and what the logical prut-eKsea of reason- 
iiif.'. which enable science to infer an insensible and im- 
[nT(r|itible world. These are the qnestions for psycho- 
I'Vy and logic lo a«k about sense and reason. *Ilaque," 
ill iIr' wonls of IJacon, 'ex harum facultaimn, Erperi- 
iiii'iiialis wiltci,'! *■[ lialloiialis, arcliore et sauctiure 
fiL'dfif (^(jiioil aitJiin- factum nun est) bene speraudum 
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UEBERWEG'S SUMMARY OF THE 'CRITIQUE:' 

By tlie critique of the reason Kant understands the exami- 
nation of tlie origin, extent, and limits of human knowledge. 
Pure reason is his name for reason independent of all experience. 
The * Critique of the Pure Reason ' subjects the pure speculative 
reason to a critical scrutiny. Kant holds that this scrutiny must 
precede all other philosophical procedures. Kant terms every 
pliilosophy, which transcends the sphere of experience without 
having previously justified this act by an examination of the faculty 
of knowledge, a fonn of * Dogmatism ' ; the philosophical limita- 
tion of knowledge to experience he calls ' Empiricism ' ; philoso- 
phical doubt as to all knowledge transcending experience, in so 
far as this doubt is grounded on the insufficiency of all existing 
attempts at demonstration, and not on an examination of the 
human faculty of knowledge in general, is termed by him * Skepti- 
cism,' and his own philosophy, which makes all further philosophis- 
ing dependent on the result of such an examination, * Criticism.' 
Criticism is * transcendental philosophy ' or 'transcendental idealism ' 
in so far as it inquires into and then denies the possibility of a 
transcendent knowledge, i.e. of knowledge respecting what lies 
beyond the range of experience. 

Kant sets out in his critique of the reason with a twofold 
division of judgments (in particular, of categorical judgments). 
With reference to the relation of the predicate to the subject, he 
divides them into analytical or elucidating judgments— where the 
predicate can be found in the conception of the subject by simple 
analysis of the latter or is identical with it (in which latter case the 
analytical judgment is an identical one)-— and synthetic or amplifi- 

> Ueberweg's Hist, of Phil. (English Trans.), vol. ii. pp. 154-58 (^ 122). 
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like manner, finally, are all metaphysical principles, at least in their 
tendency, synthetic judgments a priori^ e.g, the principle, that 
every event must have a cause. And if the principles of meta- 
physics are not altogether incontrovertible, yet those of mathematics 
at least are established beyond aU dispute. There exist, therefore, 
concludes Kant, synthetic judgments a priori or judgments of the 
pure reason. The fundamental question of his Critique becomes, 
then : How are synthetic judgments a priori possible ? 

The answer given is : Synthetic judgments a priori are possible, 
because man brings to the material of knowledge, which he acquires 
empirically in virtue of his receptivity, certain pure forms of know- 
ledge, which he himself creates in virtue of his spontaneity and 
independently of all experience, and into which he fits aU given 
material. These forms, which are the conditions of the possibility 
of all experience, arc at the same time the conditions of the possi- 
bility of the objects of experience, because whatever is to be an 
object for lue, must take on the forms through which the Ego^ my 
original consciousness, or the * transcendental unity of apperception,' 
shapes all tliat is presented to it ; they have, therefore, objective 
validity in a synthetic judgment a priori. But the objects, with 
reference to which they possess this validity, are not the things-in- 
themselves or transcendental objects, i.e, objects as they are in 
themselves, apart from our mode of conceiving them ; they are only 
the empirical objects or the phsenomena which exist in our conscious- 
ness in the form of mental representations. The things-in-them- 
selves are unknowable for man. Only a creative, divine mind, that 
gives them reality at the same time that it thinks them, can have 
power truly to know them. Things-in-themselves do not conform 
themselves to the forms of human knowledge, because the human 
consciousness is not creative, because human perception is not free 
from subjective elements, is not 'intellectual intuition.' Nor do 
the forms of human knowledge conform themselves to things-in-them- 
sclves ; otherwise all our knowledge would be empirical and without 
necessity and strict universality. But all empirical objects, since 
they are only representations in our minds, do conform themselves 
to the forms of human knowledge. Hence we can know empirical 
objects or phsenomena, but only these. All valid a priori knowledge 
has respect only to phsenomena, hence to objects of real or possible 
experience. 

The forms of knowledge are forms either of intuition or of 
thought. The ' Transcendental Esthetic ' treats of the former, the 
* Transcendental Logic ' of the latter. 

The forms of intuition are space and time. Space is the form 
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of HxUm&l sensibility, time is the (brm of internal mnd iadinetij 
cf i-xtf^mal Musibilily. On tlie a friori nature of space depends 
the possibility of grametricol utd cm tbn n priori natoro of titae 
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sflves or transcendental objects are related ueithcir to spaofl nor to 
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objects, and consequently only in the perceiving Hnbject. 
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uiKlerstjindinjj, whifli is i-oulincd to the tinite ii 
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which ever endures ; of the world, ;is iiii unli 
juid of God, na the nbsolutr suljstaiice nnd unio 
or us the ' most perfect being.' Since llieso id 
wjii.'h Ii.- b.7oiid tlie r,in!,'e of all possil)le expi-i 
thfOftic validity ; if the latter is ,laini.-d foi 
niftuphysics) this is simply the result i>f a 
on appearances, or of dialectic. The |»yil 
founds the unity of the T— which can never be conceived as a pre- 
dicate, but only and always as a suliject— with the simplicity and 
absolute pcrmani'iicc of n p.svchical substance. Cosmology leads to 
autinoniie-i, wliosi' mutually contradictory mcmbeis are each equally 
susceptible of indirect demonstration, if the reality of space, tiuic 
nnd the cateRorieB bo presupposed, but whiih «tt!i the refutation of 
this supposition cease to exist. Rational theology, in seeking by the 
ontolo^ical, cosmological, and phy>ico- theological ar;;aments to pi-.>\ c 
the existence of God, liccomcs invnlved in a scries of sophistications. 
Still these ideas of the reason are in two respects of value : (1) theo- 
retically, when vic«-e<l not na constitutive principles tbrouyh whicli 
a real "knowledge of tiiings-in-theniselves can be obtained, but as 
regulative princii.les, which amrni that, however far eni[.iii>Ml in- 
vestigation may at any time have advanced, the sphere of objeits of 
possible experience can never be regarded as fully e.xhausted, but that 
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there will always be room for further investigation ; (2) practically, 
in so far as they render conceivable suppositions, to which the 
practical reason conducts with moral necessity. 

In the ' Metaphysical Principles of Physics,' E^t seeks, by 
reducing matter to forces, to justify a dynamical explanation of 
nature. 
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1843. 8vo. 7j. t 

Sermons Prea heu mostlv /y 
THK Chaps!, 01 Rvtxr School. 6 
vola.crown8vo.3e .oTsepanteljr, SJ.eacIi. 

Miscellaneous Voxks. 8va 7*. $d. 

Arnold.—^ Ma "" — «•»■"-" 
LrrsRATVJut, 1 
B7THOMA3 Aut 
7/.6A 

AnuM.—T/fR E 

SKS OK JVArun 
NEiLARNcin. M 
LL.D. and A. S. 
Woodeui*. Ciov 



Ashby. — AWsr 

FOR EXAMW.ITT 
cuts. Br Ur.!tR 

Fcp. Svo. 5:. 

Atelier (The) du Lys; or. an Art 

Sluilem in ibc Keign of Terror, Dy Ihi- 
Aullioi ol ■ MideuiLiiKlk iUuri.' Cluwn 
8v.>. s>. bJ. 

Bacon. — The Works and Life of. 

Com PL FT F. Works. Edited by 

R. L. Ki.us, M.A. J. SrEDDisG, 

M.A. and D. D. Hkatii. ^ vols. 8vo. 

^J. 13^. i>d. 

Letters and Liff, iNCLfniKG all 

HIS OCCASUNAL iVoUKS. Ediled by J, 
SrEDUING. 7 voli. Svo. ^4. 4J, 



The Essays; with Introduclion 

Nolcs, and Index. liy E. A. .\HRi>TT 
D.D. i vols. (cp. Svo. price 6j. Tex 
and Index only, wilhout Inttoduclioi 
and Notes, in 1 vul. fcp, Svo. 21, 6J, 



By Walter 



Bagehot — iF.>«A-s 
Baceiiot, M.A. 
Biographical Studies. Svo. 
Economic Studies. Svo. 101 
LiTERARV Studies, a vols. Svt 



The BAOMINTOK LIBRARY, 

ediie-l bribcDrKXop BcABtoa.KXi. 
ai^ced by Alfkko E. T. Wattol 

Himtiii^. By the Dukk OF Buc- 
KtkT, KG. uid Manua NeuK 
WiUi CodtriteitKNB by the Ekd of SdU. 
and Batihire, Re.. E. W. U [hn, 
D^by CoUiits. umI Al&td E T. ««n 
Witb ColouRd Fraoid^iicce tad 5] IDv 
mtiooibyj. Stoim*. J. Ch«tli«,»i 
Agnes M. BiddnlpK. Crown SmlKU 

'^''Jiing:. By H. CHouiosnain- 
■essuj. With Comribotfcw ly tk 
biqoU o( Exeter, llouy R. Faaa, 
tA.. Major Jofcn P. Ti»b«n«, C 
Ihriftoplicx Danes, R. B. Maisn^ Jlc 
i I. .Salmon, Troot, and Cnrte 
fttli I SO lUiwlTalioiu. Cr. 8m>. let. « 



jilng and Steeplediasliig; B; 

K EAHL of SttPFOUC ASD fiEMBHR^ 
r. G. Ckavbx, Tim Hon. P. LawuI, 
- Cai-KNr»y. ud A. E. T. Waisw 

fith Colourai Froolisjnnre and 56 Dh* 

Iralii-ns LyJ, Sluige^*. Ci. Svo, ia-.6* 

Shootine. By Lord Walsixgh.ui 

nfiii SirKAI.rii T-WnE-Gallwei-, But 
with Conlribnlions by Lord Loval, Lai 
Charles Lenni'x Kerr. The Hon. G. 
L.TScelle5, and Archibald Sluatt WcrUej. 
With ai fuil-page Illustmlions and 149 
Wuodcuis l3y A. J. Sluan-Wottley, C 
Whympcr, J. G. .Millais, &c. 
Vol. I. Field and CoTCrt. Cr, 8TO.lotW 
Vol.II. Moor and Matsh. tr, Svo. IQi. W 

Cycling:. By Viscount Bubv, 
K.C.M.G.nndG. LACYHtLLiER. Wuh 
19 r I ales and 61 Woodcots by Viscoonl 
ISury and Joseph fenntll. Cr. Svo. lo;. W. 

Athletics and Football. Bj 

MoNTAGL-E Shearman. With Intio- 
troduetion by Sir Richard Webster, Q.C. 
M.i'. With 6 fuil-page I llu'it rations and 
4j Woodcuts from Drawings by Stanley 
Berkeley, and from Instantaneous Thoto- 
graphs by G. Mitchell. Cr. Svo. ItU. 6J. 
•J" Other volumes in preparation. 

Bagwell — Ikf.l.^nd under the 
TVDORS, mih a Succinct Account of 
the Earlier Historj-. By KtcHARD Bag- 
WELl^ M.A. Vols. 1. and ir. From the 
hrst invasion of the Northmen to the year 
157& 2 vols. Svo. 321, 
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Bain. — Works by Alexander 
Bain* LL,jD. 

Mental and Moral Science; a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d, 

2^E Senses and the Intellect. 

8vo. 15X. 
The Emotions and the Will, 

8vo. 1 5 J. 
Practical Essays. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
LoGic^ Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I. Deduction^ 41. Pa&t II. In- 

ducHan, 6s. 6d. 

James Mill; a Biography. Cr.8vo.2j. 

JOHN Stuart Mill; a Criticism, 

with Personal Recollections. Cr. 8vo. is. 

Baker. — Works by Sir Samuel 

W. BAKERy M.A. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 

8vo. Woodcuts. $s. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
Cbylon, Crown 8vo. Woodcuts. 5j. 

Bale. — A Handbook for Steam 

Usbrs ; being Notes on Steam Engine 
and Boiler Management and Steam 
Boiler Explosions. By M. Powis Bale, 
M.I.M.E. A.M.I.C.E. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Ball. — The Reformed Church of 
/ff5^<<Ar-D(i537-i886). By the Right Hon. 
J. T. Ball. LL.D. D.C.L 8vo. 'js. dd. 

Barker. — A Short Manual of 
Surgical Operations^ having Special 
Reference to many of the Newer Pro- 
cedures. By A. E. J. Barker, F. R. C. S. 
Surgeon to University College Hospital. 
With 61 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. I2J. dd. 

Barrett. — English Glees and 

Part-Songs, An Inquiry into their 
Historical Development. By William 
Alexander Barrett. 8vo. ^s, dd, 

Beaconsfield. — Works by the 

Earl of Beaconsfield^ K,G. 
Novels and Tales. The Hugh- 

enden Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 8vo. 42^. 
Endymion. 



Lothair. 

Coningsby. 

Sybil 

Tancred 

Venetia. 



Henrietta Temple. 
Contarini Fleming, &c 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
The Young Duke, &c. 
Vivian Grey. 

Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition, 

complete in 11 vols. Crown 8vo. \s. 
each, boards ; \s.dd. each, cloth. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the 
Earl op Bbaconspibld. Crown 8vo. 
IS. boards, is. 6d. cloth. 



Becker. — Works by Professc 

Becker^ translated from the German 
the Rev. F. Mbtcalf. 

Gallus ;. or, Roman Scenes in tl 

Time of Augustus. Post 8vo. 7j. td. 

Charicles ; or, Illustrations* of Hl 

Private Life of the Ancient Greek 
Post 8vo. *is, 6d, 

Bentley. — A Text-Bookof Organ 

Materia Medic a. Comprising a D 
scription of the Vegetable and Anim/ 
Drugs of the British Pharmacopcei- 
with some others in common use. A 
ranged Systematically and especially D 
signed for Students. By Robt. Bentle 
M.R.C.S.Eng. F.L.S. With 62 lUu 
trations. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

Boultbee. — A Commentary on th 
39 Articles of the Church of Englan 
By the Rev. T. P. Boultbee, LL.] 
Crown Svo. dr. 

Bourne. — Works by Joh 
Bourne^ CE. 

Catechism of the Steam Engii 

in its various Applications in the Arts, 
which is now added a chapter on Air ai 
Gas Engines, and another devoted 
Useful Rules, Tables, and Memoranc 
Illustrated by 212 Woodcuts. Crown 81 
Js. 6d. 

Handbook of the Steam Engin 

a Key to the Author's Catechism of 1 
Steam Engine. With 67 Woodcuts. F< 
8vo. 9J. 

Recent Improvements in ti 
Steam Engine. With 124 Wooda 
Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Bowen. — Harrow Songs ai 
OTHER Verses, By Edward 
Bowen. Fcp. Svo. 2J. 6</.; or prim 
on hand -made paper, 5^. 

Brassey. — Works by Lai 
Brassey. 

A Voyage in the * Sunbeam,' o< 
Home on the Ocean hOR Elev 
Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps a 
Charts, and iiS Illustrations, Svo. 2 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 

Illustrations, crown Svo. *js, 6d. 
School Edition. With 37 lUustratio 
fcp. 2s. cloth, or 3r. white parchm< 
with gilt edges. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustratio 
4to. 6d. sewed^ vs« ^<;^n^« 
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Brassey. — W rjrr ev Ladv 
BRASSBV—cmtiti J. 
SuifSHIffE AffD S OKMIS THE EaST. 
Library Editioi With t Mapi uid 

114 Illustiatk 15, gvD. III. 
.Cabinet Editio- With i Mipi kod 
li4lltustnli u, ciown 8v«. 7r. 6(/, 
Popular Edido With 103 Illustra- 
tions, 4to. 6b. sewed, li. clolb. 
Iir THE Trades^ 'hb Tropics, asd 

THE ' ROA KI.VG J rrTRt. ' 

Cabinet Editio 

Itlustraiiont, 

Popular Editk 

Three Vovages 
Popular Edition, 
4to. 21. bd. 

Browne. — Air E 

39 Auticlbs, Hi 
1^ E. H. Brow 
Winchester. 8*0. 

Bryant. — Edvcai.^. — 

the Ideal of Personal Deveiopmem. 
SOMIFE llRVANr, D.ScLond. Cri 



Buckle. — WoRKSBv Hf.xryTiiomas 

Bl-ckle. 
History of Ch'u.isatiox i.v Eifc- 

hAS'O ASD FRAXCE, SPAt.V A.VD SCOT- 

CA.vo. 3 vols, crow-n 8ro. its. 
Miscellaneous and Posthumous 
Works. A New and Abridged Edition, 
Edited by Grant Ai.len. a vols, crown 
Svo. zit. 

Buckton. — Works bv Mrs. C. M. 

BUCKTOX. 

Food and Home Cookkrv. \Vith 

ti \Voodcut5. Crow-n Svo. is. 6<i. 
Health in the House. ^Vith 41 

Woodcuts and Diagrams, Crown Svo. aj. 

Our Dwelling!;. AVith 39 Illustra- 
lions, CroH-nSvo. y.b,l. 

Bull, — Works nv TnostAS Bull, 

M.D. 
Hints to Mothers on the Man- 

ACRMF.yTOP riiEIR //e^trw during the 
Period of Pregnancy and in ihe Lying.in 
Room, t'cp, Svo, ij, M. 

T//S Maternal Manacehent of 
Children in nsAlTit asd Disease, 
Fcp. Svo, IJ. Ml 



Bollinger. — A Ckiticai^ Lexkok 

A.KO COSCOttOASCB TO THE SKGUSH 
AND Gksmk tfBV TbSTAMBXT. la- 
getha with an Index of Greek Wordi 
and sereral .appendices. By the Rer. 
E.W. BCLUK<:u,D,D. RojalSmxiSi. 

Burrows. — The Family of Bbxas 

OF BEAVKEFAIRS A>fD ROCHB COOKT. 

Hereditaiy KLulersof the Royal Bb^- 

tiooodi. With Home acccnnt of the BngKdi 

Rule in Aquiuine. By MoiCTJiCC 

UBROW^S M.A. F.S.A. Vrnfc a6 

Insraiions of Monumenu, Entses, 

«U, kc. Royal 8vi>. \zi. 

net Lawyer, The ; a Fopulai 

tet&I of Ihe taws of Esgland, Ciril, 
iSninaJ.aDit Conaiiiutional, Yc^imjgi. 

tfng,— &.v£ Official Coshes- 

HIDONCEOF GaORCS CAfnftlK. ES- 

1, with Notes, by Edwakd J. 
UVLIIOK. 1 volt. Sro. 28/. 

pte; — Thomas asd Taxi 

,Velsh Carlyle. 
Thomas Carlyle, a History of the 

first Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835. 

By J. A. Fboure, M.A, With 2 Poi- 

traits anil 4 Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 3U. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 

Life in Ixtndon : from 1SJ4 lo his death 
in 1881. IJy/.A,FKOi.-l>K,M.A. I vols. 
Svo, 3W. 

Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for pub- 
lication by TiiOMAs Carlvle, and edited 
by J, A. Froi'de. M.A. 3 vols. Svo, 361. 

Gates. — A Diction a ry of 
General fiiocRAPiiv. Fourth Edition, 
with Supplement brought down to the 
end of 18S4. By W. L, K, Gates, Svo. 
281. cloth ; 35/. half-boLnd russia. 

Clerk.— 7"//^ Gas Engine. By 
DvcAUi Clerk. With loi Illusiraiioni 
and Diagrams. Crown Svo. 71. 6./. 

Clodd. — The Story of Cxeat/o.v: 
a Plain Account of Evolution. liy 



.. 6j, 

Coats. — A Manual of Patholocy. 
By Joseph Coats, M.D, Pathologist 
to the Western Infirmary and the Sick 
Children's Hospital, Glasgow, With 339 
lUuarations engraved on Wood. Svo. 
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Colenso. — Thb Pentateuch and 
Book op Joshua Critically Ex- 
AMiNSD, By T. W. Colenso, D.D. 
late Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo. ts, 

Comyn.—ATiiERSTONE Priory: a 
Tale. By L. N. Comyn. Crown 8vo. 
2s,6d. 

Conder. — A Handbook to the 

BiBLBt or Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures derived from Ancient Monu- 
ments and Modem Exploration. By F. 
R. Conder, and Lieut. C. R. Conder, 
R.E. Post 8vo. p. 6d. 

Conington. — Works by /ohn 

CONINGTONy M.A, 

The jEneid op Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 9;. 

The Poems op Virgil. Translated 

into English Prose. Crown 8vo. Qx. 

Conybeare & Howsoo. — The 

LiPE AND Epistles op St, Paul. 
By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. 
and the Very Rev. J. S. HowsoN, D.D. 

Library Edition, with Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 

21S. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps, i vol. 
crown 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

Cooke. — Tablets op Anatomy. 
By Thomas Cooke, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
B.A. B.Sc. M.D. Paris. Fourth Edition, 
being a selection of the Tablets believed 
to be most useful to Students generally. 
Post 4to. ys, 6d, 

Cox. — The First Century of 
Christianity. By Homersham Cox, 
M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Cox. — A General History op 

Grbbcb: from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexander the Great ; with a 
Sketch of the History to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart., M.A. With 11 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

»^» For other Works by Sir G. Cox, 

see < Epochs of History,' p. 24. 

Creighton. — History op the 
Papacy During thb Rbformation. 
By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. 
8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1378- 1464, 32/. ; 
Vols. III. and IV. 1464-1 5 18, 2\s. 



Crookes. — Select Methods 
Chbmical Analysis (chiefly Inorgan 
By Wiluam Crookes, F.R.S. V.P.C 
With 37 Illustrations. 8vo. 24J. 

Crozier. — Civilization and Pi 
GRBss. By John Beattie Crozii 
New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. Ss. 

Crump. — A Short Enquiry in 
THB Formation op Political Opink 
from the Reign of the Great Families 
the Advent of Democracy. By Arth 
Crump. 8vo. ys. dd. 

CuUey. — Handbook op Practic 
Tblbgraphy. By R. S. Colli 
M. Inst. C.E. Plates and Woodct 
8vo. I dr. 

Dante. — The Divine Comedy 

Dantb AuGHiBRi. Translated verse 
verse from the Original into Terza Rir 
By James Innes Minchin. Cro 
8vo. 15J. 

Davidson. — An Introduction 
THB Study op thb Nbw Tbstambi 
Critical, Exegetical, and Theologic 
By the Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. LL. 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 301;. 

Davidson.— Works by Willl 
L. Davidson^ M.A. 

The Logic op Depinition £ 

PLAINED and Appubd, Crown 8vo. 

Leading AND Important Engli 
Words Explainbd and Exbmpupu 
Fcp. 8vo. y. (id. 

Decaisne & Le Maout — 

Gbnbral Systbm op Botany. Tm 
lated from the French of E. Le Maoi 
M.D., and J. Decaisne, by M 
Hooker ; with Additions by Sir J. 
Hooker, C.B. F.R.S. Imp. 8vo. w 
5,500 Woodcuts, 31 J. 6d. 

De Salis. — Works by Mrs. 1 
Salis. 

Savouries A la Mode. Fcp. 81 

is, boards. 

Entries A la Mode. Fcp. S\ 

IS. 6d, boards. 

Soups and Dressed Fish X . 

MODB. Fcp. 8vo. I J. 6d. boards. 

Oysters k la Mode. Fcp. Z\ 

IS. 6d. boards. 
SlVEETS AND SuPPER DiSHES A - 

Mode, Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. boards. 
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_ dmecU rdadiig to thtt 
Sdcnoe. * By Charles Dixon. With 
45 Woodcuts. Cron^-n 8vo. 5.f. 



Dove. — VoMFSDA]' Sr: .•!!:. : bcin^ 
the P.ijKTs rtMii .11 iho McL'tinj;* i.'f iht 
Dinnoilay Comnu'muralii'n iS8o. \Vitli 
a I'lil'lii^^Mphy *A I)onu"«il.;y Il'iok and 
Account ■» I »f I lie MSS. an<l rrinle«i I'MNik^ 
c\hiliitc«l at I lie I'ublic Kecuril Onice ami 
at iho IJiiliNh Museum. Kilited by W 
Ei)\VAKi> Dove, of Lincoln's Inn, I>ar- 
ristcr-at-Law, lli>ni)rary Secreiar>- of the 
Donu'silay Commemoration (.'omniillee. 
Vol. I. 4ti;. iS^.; Vol. II. 4t(t. iS.f. 

Dowell. — A Ilisj'ci^y OF TAX.niox 
AXD Taxes i.v /:.\'jr..i\/t r/;o:r ruF. 
Earuf.st J'nfF.s TO Tin-: Yfar 18S5. 
By Stephen Dowell, Assistant Solici- 
tor of Inland Revenue. Second E<iitit>n, 
Revised and Altered. (4 vols. 8vo.) 
Vols. L and II. The History of Taxation, 
2IJ. Vols, III. and IV. The Histor)- of 
Taxes, 2\s. 

Doyle. — The Offic/a l Baki kva i if 

OF ExGLAXD, r>y James K. Doylk. 
Showing the Succession, Dimities, and 
Offices of cver>* Tcer fn^ii 1006 to 18S5. 
Vols. I. to III. With i,(ioo Portraits, 
Shields of Arms, Auttjgiaph'., &c. 3 vols. 

Lart^e-i^arer !'■■!' '■ ' - »■ ' ••- 
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Edersheim. — Works by the Rev. 
Alfred Edersheim^ D.D. 

The Life and Times of Jesus 

THE MBSSIAH. 2 Vols. 8V0. 2^. 

Prophecy and History in relA" 

TiON TO THR Mbssiah : the Warburton 
Lectures, delivered at Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel, 1880-18S4. 8vo. I2s. 

EUicott. — Works by C. y. 

EllicoTT^ D.D. Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

A Critical and Grammatical 
Commentaryon St. Paul's Epistles, 
8vo. 

L Corinthians. i6f. 

Galatians. 8j. 6d, 

Ephbsians. Sir. 6d, 

Pastoral Epistles. lor. 6</. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. 
lOif. 6d, 

Thessalonians. p, 6d, 

Historical Lectures on the Life 
OF Our Lord Jbsus Christ. 8va i2j. 

English Worthies. Edited by An- 
drew Lang, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
each. 

Darwin By Grant Allen. 
Marlborough By G. Saintsbury. 
Shaftesbury {The First Earl). By 

H. D. Traill. 
Admiral Blake. By David 

Hannay. 
Raleigh. By Edmund Gosse. 
Steele. By Austin Dobson. 
Ben foNsoN. By J. A. Symonds. 
Canning. By Frank H. Hill. 
Claverhouse. By Mowbray 

Morris. 

Epochs of Ancient History. 

10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 25. 6d. each. See p. 24. 

Epochs of Church History. 8 vols. 

fcp. Svo. 2s, 6d. each. See p. 24. 

Epochs of Modem History. 

18 vols. fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. See p. 24. 

Erichsen. — Works by John Eric 
Erichsen, EjR.S. 

The Science and Art of Sur- 

GBRY: Being a Treatise on Surgical In- 
juries, Dise^es, and Operations. With 
984 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42/. 

On Concussion of the Spine, Ner^ 

Fous Shocks^ and other Obscure Injuries 
of the Nervous System. Cr. 8vo. tor. M 



Ewald. — Works by Professor 
Heinrich Ewald, of Gottingen. 

The Antiquities of Israel. 

Translated from the German by H. S. 
Solly, M.A. 8vo. I2f. 6</. 

The History of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8 vols. Svo. 
Vols. I. and II. 24r. Vols. III. and 
IV. 2IJ. Vol V. i&. VoL VI. its. 
Vol. VII. 21J. Vol. VIII. with Index 
to the Complete Work. i8x. 

Fairbaim. — Works by Sir W. 
Fair BAIRN, Bart. C.E. 

A TREATISE ON Mills and Mill^ 

WORK, with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 8vo. 25J. 

Useful Information for Engi^ 

NEERS. With many Plates and Wood* 
cuts. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31J. tcU 

Farrar. — Language and Lan- 

guagbs. a Revised Edition of Chapters 
on Language and Families of Speech, By 
F. W. Farrar, D.D. Crown 8vo. 61. 

Firbank. — The Life and Work of 
Joseph Firbank, J. P. D.L. Rail- 
way Contractor. By Frbdxrick 
McDermott, Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 5j. 

Fitzw]rgjam. — Horses and 

Stables. By Major-General Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, Bart. With 19 pages of 
Illustrations. 8vo. 5^. 

Forbes. — A Course of Lectures 
oy Electricity, delivered before the 
Society of Arts. By George Forbes, 
M.A. F.R.S. (L. & E.) With 17 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. $s. 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
of Archery. By the late Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Re-writtenby W. Butt, M.A. With 
a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
F.S.A. Svo. 14J. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles Jambs Fox. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition, Svo. i&r. 

Cabinet Edition, cr. Svo. dr. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling; 

or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
branch; including full Illustrated Lists 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Post Svo. PoirtxaiX.^sA.'^Nsa^ss-* 'vv- 



Freeman.— T^j sto/hcal Geo- 

GtUFHY OF El By E. A. Fkbk- 

HAM, D.C.L. 65 Msps. S vob. 

8»o. 311. W. 

Froude.— Wojx'. »»- /<*/« *4. 
Frovdk, M.A. 

Thr History Enclaxd, from 

tbe FkU of WdIi the Defeat of the 
Spanish Amuulki 

Cabinet Edition, 1 U. cf. 8vo. ^3. I W. 

Popular EdilioD, \t. a. Svo. £a. ai. 

Short Studies 

JBCTS. 4 Tols, I 

Cjksar : a Sketc 

Tax ElfGUSH / 
BiaHTBRHTH Cl 

8to. i&. 
Oceana; or, M. 

CoLomss. With 

Sto. zt, boardt, S 
The English IK 

lllustralioni. 81 
Thomas Carlylo, .. 

first Forty Vears of his i^ic, 179J lu 

1835. a vols. 8vo. 3U. 
Thomas Carlyle, a History of His 

Life in Ixindun from 1SJ4 to his death in 

1881. Wilh Tonrait engraved on slcel. 

3 vols. 8vo. 3aj. 

Galloway. — The Fundamexial 
PgificiPLBSOFCHBMisTRY Practically 
Taught by a New Mutiwd. By 
ROSERT Gallowav, M.R.I.A. F.C.S, 
Crown 8vo. bs. b.l. 
Ganot. — Works by Professor 
Ganot. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. 

Elementary Treatise on Phy- 
sics. With S Coloured Plales and 9J3 
Woodculs. Crown 8vo. 15J. 

Natural Philosophy for Gene- 
ral Kbadbrs and Youkg Pbbsoxs. 
With a Pialcs, 518 Woodcuts, and an 
Appendix of QueslLons. Cr, Svo. 71. bJ. 
Gardiner. — Works by Samuel 
JiAtYsoN Gardiner, LL.D. 

History of England, from the 
Accession of James I. to the Oulbieak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1641. Cabinet 
Edition, thoroughly revised, 10 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 6j. each. 

A History of the Great Civil 
War, 1642-1649. {3V01S.J Vol. I. 
1643-1644. With 24 Maps. Svo. 2ti. 
\CanlmtH\l abnie. 




Gardiner— Works by S. E. Gav. 
niNSR, LL.D. — fvmiinued. 
0t!7LiN£ OF English IlrsTORr, 
B.C 55-jk.i>. 1SS6. With 96 Woodam, 
fcp. Sto. zs. 6J. ■ 

*,• For other Works, ue ' Epoch* 4H 
Modern History,' p. 34. ■ 

GaTroi.— Works by Sir AlfkO^ 
Baking Garrod, M.n. F.R.S. 
A Treatise on Gout and Rbeu- 
••kCqut [Xubl-ua toid a RTMsmi), 
h 6 Plates, coRiprisiiig ai FlgomiH 
Coloured), and 3 J Dlnstiatioiu t~ 
red on Wood. 8va. ati. 
Essentials of Matsri^ 

l»CA AND THSRAFBOTICS. 
lion, revised and adapted to th 
lion of the British Phumac , 

IJSSTOR TiKARD, M.D. CtOWB ft 

ffi. 

I, — Boys AND Masters ;^Z\a 
chool Life. By A. H. ClLK£S, H.&. 
id Master of Dulwich Collet. C 

Goethe.— /l^t^^r. A New Translation, 

chiefly in Blank Verse ; wilh latroduc. 
tion and Notes. By James Adev Birds, 
B.A. F.G.S. Crown Svo. ijj. 6./. 
Faust. The German Text, with an 
English Introduction and Noies for Sto. 
dent5. By Albert M. Sei^s, M.A. 
Ph.D. Crown Svo. 51. 

Goodeve. — Works by T. M. Good- 
eye, M.A. 
Principles of Mechanics. With 

353 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Eleji/ents of Mechanism. 
With 342 Woodcuu. Crown Svo. &. 

A Manual of Mechanics : an 
Elementary Texl-Book for Students of 
Applied Mechanics. With 138 lUustra- 
lians and Diagrams, and 141 Examplei. 
Fcp. Svo. 2J. 6rf. 

Grant — The Ethics of Aristotle. 
The Greek Text illustrated by Essayt 
and Notes. By Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart. LL.D. D.C.L. S:c. 3 voU. 
8vo. 32f. 

Gray. — Anatomy, Descriptive 
AND ScBGicAC. By Henby Gray, 
F.R.S. late Lecturer on Anatomy at 
St. George's Hospital. With 569 Wood- 
cut Illustrations, a large number of 
which are coloured. Re-edited by T. 
Pickering Pick, SuigeontoSt.Geoi^e's 
, \\ik.viMV. Roi'al Svo. 36J. 
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Green. — T/ie Works of Thomas 

Hill GRBBNy late Fellow of Balliol 
College, and Whyte's Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford (3 vols.) 
Vols. I. and II. — Philosophical Works. 
8vo. i6r. each. 

Greville. — A Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IK King 
WiLUAM IV. and Queen Victoria. 
By the late Charles C. F. Greville, 
Esq. Clerk of the Council to those Sove- 
reigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B. 
D.C.L. Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 
dr. each. {In course of Publication in 
Monthly Volumes.) 

Groye. — The Correla tion of 

Physical Forces. By the Hon. Sir 
W. R. Grove, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 15J. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopjedia of 
Architecture, By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with more than i, 100 
Engravings on Wood. Revised, with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions, 
by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo. 52J. td. 

Haggard. — Works by H. Rider 
Haggard. 

She : A History of Adventure. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations by C. H. M. Kerr« Crown 
8vo. 6;. 

Halliwell- Phillipps.— (Jc^rz/^r^^ of 

THE Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwell-Philltpps, F.R.S. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. lox. td. 

Harte. — Novels by Bret If arte. 
In the Carquinez Woods. Fcp. 

8vo. is. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

On the Frontier, Three Stories. 

i6mo. IX. 

By Shore and Sedge. Three 

Stories. i6mo. is. 

Hwctmz*--WoRKs BY Dr. G. 
Hartwig. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
iQf. 6d. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates, 

and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. los, 6d, 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. los. 6d, 

[Continued obove. 



Hartwig. — Works by Dr. 

Har twig. — continued. 

The Subterranean World, W 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. lOr. 

The Aerial World, With Mi 

8 Plates, and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. icxr. 

The following books are extracted from 
foregoing works by Dr. Hartwig : — 

Heroes of the Arctic Regio. 

With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wonders OF the Tropical Fores 

With 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Workers Under the Groun 

or, Mines and Mining. With 29 lU 
trations. Crown 8vo. zs. cloth extra, j 
edges. 

Marvels Over Our Heads. W 

29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ax. d 
extra, gilt edges. 

Marvels Under Our Feet. W 

22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. d 
extra, gilt edges. 

Dwellers in the Arctic Regioi 

With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 1 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Winged Life in the Troph 

With 55 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 1 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Volcanoes and Earthquake 

With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, i 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Troph 

With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3^. ( 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birl 

With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, i 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Denizens of the Deep, Wi 

1 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, clo 
extra, gilt edges. 

HbssbII.—The Inhalation Trea 
MENT OF Diseases of the Organs < 
Respiration^ including Consumptic 
By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.] 
With 19 Illustrations of Apparatus. C 
8vo. I2J.6^. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Si 
Henry Havelock, K.CB, By Joh 
Clark Marshihan. Crown 8vo. ^r. 6 

Hearn. — The Government of Em 

LAND ; its Structure and its Developmen 
By William Edward Hearn, Q.( 
8vo. i6f, 
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HeUnholtz. — A is Mr Pko- 

FEssoR Heu :rz. 

Oif THE Sevsa: s of Tours AS a 

Physiological . s nw thk Thboky 

OF Afusic. Roy -o. >&. 

Popular Lecto, on Scistn-iFic 

Subjects. With Woodcuis, a volv 

Crown Svo, iji.na uately, 7/.6i£eAch. 

HerscheL— Optx ts of Astso- 

NOStY. By Sir ' •. W. Hbkschu, 
Ban. M.A. Will ales and Dugram*. 
Sqiiire crown 8va f. 

Hester's Ventu 

ihe Author of ^ 
CrowD Svo. 3J. & 

Hewitt. — Thm 

TRBATMS^rr OF 
INCLUDIXG THE 
x^/fCK Uy Gi 
Wtlh 311 Engrmvi 

Historic Towns 

Frebuan, D.C 
Hunt. M.A. 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6u, 
London. By W. E. LnmE. 
ExETF.R. By E. A. Freeman-. 
Bristol. By \V. Hl^nt. 
Oxford. By C. \V. Boa,=;e. 
•," Oihcr Volumes riro in prqiaralion. 

Hobart. — Sketches from Mv Liff.. 
By Adminil Hohart Pasha. With 
Portr.lit. Crown Svo. 71. 6d. 

Holmes. — A System of Surgery, 
Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Aulhors. Edited by Timotily 
Holmes, M.A. and J. \V. Hulke, 
F.K.S. 3 vols, royal Svo. .£4. v. 

Homer.— TV//: Jliad of Homer, 
Iloniomcliically translated by C. B. Cav- 
LEY. Svo. 121. &/. 
The Iliad of Homer. The Greek 

Test, rt-ilh a Verse Translation, by \V. C. 
Grken, M.A. Vol. I. Books I.-XII. 
Crown Svo. 6i. 

Hopkins. — Christ the Co.vsoi.fr ; 

a Book ot Comfort for the Sick. By 
Ellice FIOI'KINS, Fcp. Svo. if. &/. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable 
Places^ Old Halls, Bat tic- Fields, Scenes 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By WiLVtAM 
HoiviTT. With 80 Illustrations eneiaved 
on Wood. Ctown Svo. Si. 



Hudson & Gosse. — The RoriFEtA 
OR 'Wif^t-ASJMALCOLSS.' Bf C, T. 
HuBsov, LUD. and P. H. Gcksk, 
F. R. S. Wnh JO Coloured Plates. la fi 
Puis. 4to. itu. 6^. esch. Oimpfettn 
a voli. 410. jf 5. toi. 

Hullab. — WORXS BY JOHS ffOL- 
LAH, LL.D. 

Course of Lectures ojt the Ht&- 

may op Modexm ATusk. Stol &. &i. 

Course of Lbctuxxs oir the Tkak- 

srrroif J'sx/oa op Xosical fftsrosr, 

' , lOr. 6d. 

k — ThePhilosophical Works 
liAirto Hums. Edited bj T. H. 
IWf, M.A. uul the Kev. T. 11. 
SB, M.A. 4 vols. S1-0. 561. Or 
iWcly, Essays. 3 voll, i8t. Treitiie 
Phmau Nalnre. 3 vols, i&s. 

*— TVi Marriage of Neak 
K, consideml with respect to the Law 
IlUJoiu, the Result of Expenenct^ 
! the Teachings of Bicplogj. By 
nut H. HrTH. Royal ivo. iii. 

le Olden "nme: a Tale of 

liH. Pe.T-'ianl War in Germany. By the 
Author of 'Mademoiselle Mori.' Cronn 
Svo. 2j. f>d. 

Ingelow. — Works by Jean Jsce- 
lom: 
Poetical Works. Vols, i and a 

Lyrical a.vd Other PoF.irs. Se- 
lected from the Writings of Iean 
Ingelow. Fcp. Svo. is. (sd. clothplain ; 
y. cloth gilt. 

Jackson. — Aid to Engineering 
SoLUTioy. By Lowis D'A. Jackson, 
C.E. With III Diagrams and 5 Wood- 
Cut Illustrations. Svo. zu. 

James. — Thf. Long White Moun- 
T.il.\; or, a Journey in Manchuria, with 
an Account of the History, Administra- 
tion, and Religion of that Province. By 
II. E. James, of Her Majesty's Bombay 
Civil Scr,'ice. With Illustrations and a 
Map. I vol. Svo. 34J. 

Jameson. — Works by Mrs Jame- 
son. 
Legends of the Saints and Mar- 
tyrs. With 19 Etchings and iSyWood- 

Legends of the Madonna, the 
Virgin Mary as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With 37 Etchings 
and 165 Wcxxlcuts. 1 vol. zii. 

[ConlhiiicJ ini luxt /vi_^f. 
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Jameson. — Works by Mrs, Jame- 
son — amtinued. 

Legends op the Monastic Orders. 

With II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 

I vol. 2 1 J. 

History OF THE Saviour^ His Types 

and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vob. 42J. 

Jeans. — Works by J. S. Jeans. 

England^ s Supremacy: its Sources, 

Economics, and Dangers. 8vo. 8j. 6</. 

Railway Problems: An Inquiry 
into the Economic Conditions of Rail- 
way Working in Different Countries. 
8vo. I2J. 6^. 

Jenkin. — Papers^ Literary^ 
SciBNTiFic, &*€. By the late Fleeming 
Jenkin, F.R.S.S. L. & E. Professor of 
Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edited by Sidney Colvin, M. A. 
and J. A. Ewing, F.R.S. With Memoir 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Facsimiles of Dra¥dngs by Fleeming 
Jenkin. 2 vols. 8vo. 32J. 

Johnson.— The Patentees Man- 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. Johnson and 
J. H. Johnson. 8vo. lof. 6d. 

Johnston. — A General Diction- 
ary OP Geography, Descriptive, Physi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical ; a com- 
plete Gazetteer of the World. By Keith 
Johnston. Medium 8vo. 42J. 

Johnstone.—-^ Short Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Logic, By 
Laurence Johnstone. Cro^^-n 8vo. 

Jordan. — Wora^s by William 
Leighton Jordan, F.R.G.S. 

The Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean 

Currents and Tides and their Causes. 
8vo. 21J. 

The New Principles of Na tural 
Philosophy. With 13 plates. 8vo. 21/. 

The Winds : an Essay in Illustration 

of the New Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

The Standard of Value. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 



Jukes. — Works by Andrew Jukes. 
The New Man and the Eternal 

Lips. Crown 8vo. dx. 

The Types op Genesis. Crown 

8vo. *js. 6d. 
The Second Death and the Re- 
stitution of all Things, Crown 8vo, 

The Mystery of the Kingdom, 

Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Justinian. — 7^e Institutes of 
Justinian; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Hoschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i&r. 

Kalisch. — Works by M, M. 
Kalisch, M.A. 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo. iQf. 6</. • Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo. \os. 6d, 

Commentary on the Old Testa- 

mbnt; with a New Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis, 8vo. i8j. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vol. II. Exodns» 
l$s. or adapted for the General Reader, 
I2s. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15/. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8x. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. ly. or 
adapted for the General Reader, Ss. 

Hebrew Grammar. With Exer- 
cises. Part I. 8vo. I2s. 6d. Key, 51. 
Part IL I2J. 6d, 

Kant. — Works byEmmanuelKant, 
Critique of Practical Reason. 

Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, 
B.D. 8vo. I2J. dd. 

Introduction to Logic^ and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
op the Four Figures. Translated bjr 
Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, BJ). With 
a few Notes by S. T. Coleridge. 8vo. dr. 

Kendall. — Works by May Ken* 

dall. 
From a Garret. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Dreams to Sell; Poems. Fcp. 
8vo. 6s, 

Killick. — Handbook to Mill*s 
System of Logic. By the Rev. A. H. 
Killick, M.A. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

Kirkup. — An Inquiry into Social- 
ism. By Thomas Kirkut, Author of 
the Article on ' Socialism * in the ' £ncy- 
clopaxlia Britannica.* Crown 8vo. 5J. 

Knowledge Library. (&^ Proctor's 

Works, p. 17.) 



Catalogur of GaxstA 
bc—A Shokt Text-book op 

tHOKCAtnc CHSMtSTRV. By Di. Hbi- 
MANN KoLHK, Translated Erom the 
Serman by T. S. Humfidg*, Ph.D. 
With a Colouicd T»Ue of Spectra and 
56 lUiutratioiu. Ctoitq Svo. 71. 6/, 
Id. — El.ESfKlfTS Of PHYS/OLO- 
GKAL Fsyciiology: a. TrciLtise of ihc 
Activities and Nature of the Hind fiom 
the Physical BtiA Eipcrimentol Paint of 
View. By Gko&ge T. Ladd. With II] 
Itlustralioni uid Diigtams. Svo. 3li. 
IR. — Works by Andrew Lahg. 

mi, UlTlAL, AND ReLJGION. 2 
vols, crown Svo, aiJ. 

'STOM AND Myth; Studies of Early 
Usage nnd Belief. With 15 BluiUatiom. 
CCOWD Svo. ^l. td. 

TTSBs TO DbaD Authohs. Fcw. 

Svo, Si. bJ. 

'arcs ANt) Bookmen, With a 
Coloured PLitcs iuid ■; lUuslralioas. Cr. 
«vo. 6j. 6,/. 
wjvjvi' Nut and tub Golden 

GOOSB. Done into EoElish by Ahunew 
Lanu, from the Fiencli of Charles 
Deulin, Illustralcd by Am. Lyocn. 
Royal Svo. lev. &/. gill edges. 
tLLADS OF Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. Svo. (n. 

rden. — Electricity for Public 
With nu. 
implo with 



uehton. — Studies in Naval 
ffiSTORV; Biogiii>hiea. By J. K. 
I.AUQHTOV, M.A, Professor of Modern 
King's College, London. 



Svo. l< 



.6^. 



cky.— Works by W. E. H. Lbcky. 

'istory of England in the 

EtGHTSENTII CSXTURS: Svo, Vols. 

I. & II. 1700-1760. 361. Vola, III. 
&1V. 1760-1784. 361. Vols. V, &VI, 
1784-1793- 36J. 

'he Histor yof European Mo rals 
PROM Augustus to Charleuagns. 






to. 161. 



'iSTQRY of TiiK Rise and Influ- 
ence OF THE Spirit- of JfATW.VAUSH 

IN EuROPB. 3 vols, crown Svo. 161. 

:wes.— ?*//£ History of Piiilo- 
SOPHY, from Thiles to Comte. By 
GKOKGI IIlNRY LEWB^. SYolS.BvO. JZ/. 



AND SciBNTtFic Books 

Lindt — PiCTDRBSQi'E New Guinea, 
By J. W. LiM>T, F.R.G.S. Witt 50 
FuH-pigc rhotogtaphic Uluittalioiu !«• 
ptodac«d by Ihe Autotype Compftny. 
Crowo 4to. 41/. 

LiTCiiiK, — Works b y Rober t LivE' 
INC, M.A. and M.D. Cantoi. 
Handbook on Diseases of the 
Skin. With especial reference to Diig- 
nosis and TreatinenL Fcp Svo. Sr. 
Notes on the Trea tment of Sx/a 
ViSBASEs. iSmo. 3/. 

Lloyd.— .4 Treatise on AfACNgf 
IS.V, General and TcrrestrUL By H, 
Llovd, D.D. D.CL. Ifnx toi. 6d. 

Lloyd. — Tne Science of AcsrcBL- 
TUBE. ByF, J. LLOV3. Svo, isr. 

LoDgrnan. — ffrsTosY of t/is Lifz 

AfD Tl.lies OF EoUr^BD ///. B^ 
Wiu-iAM LosGMAN. F.S.A. WiOl 
9 Maps, S Pktcs, and 16 WoodcnU. 1 

¥0U.SVD. 3SJ. 

Longman. — Works bv Fredskkk 
W. LoNGMAN,Batiwl CoIUp, OxM. 

Cf/Ess Openings. Fcp. Svo, ai. dd. 
Frederick the Great and the 

SavsN Years' IVar. With 2 Coloured 

Maps. Svo. 2J. 6J. 
A New Pocket Dictiqx.ary of 

tub German and English Lan- 

cuages. Square tSmo. zs. 6J. 

Longman's Magazine. Published 

Monthly. Price Sixpence. 
Vols. 1-10, Svo. price 5/, e.-ich, 
Longmore.— Gunshot Injuries ; 
Their Ilistoiy, Characteristic Features, 
Complications, and General Treatment. 
By Surgeon -General Sir T. I.ongmoke, 
C,B., F.R.C.S. With 58 lUuslralioni. 
Svo, 31^. td. 

Loudon. — Works by J. C. Loudon, 

F.L.S. 

Encyclopmdia of Gardening ; 
the Theory and Practice of HarticuUure, 
Floriculiuie, Aiboti culture, and Land- 
.icape Gardening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 
Svo. %\i. 

Encvclop.-jsdia of Agriculture; 
the Laying-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property ; the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Produc- 
tions of Agticullure. With 1,100 Wood- 

Encyci.opmdia of Plants ; the 
Specific Character, Desciiplion, Culture, 
History, &c. of all Plants found In Great 
Brilain, With la.ooo Woodcuts. 8to. 42r, 
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Lubbock.— TJy^ Origiit of Civil j- 

ZATIOMAND THEPrIMITIVB CONDITION 

OF Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
i8x. 

Lyall. — The Autobiography op a 
Slandbr. By Edna Lyall, Author 
of 'Donovan,' «We Two,* &c. Fcp. 
8vo. IJ. sewed. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C. 
WiNKWORTH. Fcp. 8vo. 5x. 

Macaulay. — Works and Life of 
Lord Macaulay, 

History of England from the 
Accession OF Jambs the Second: 

Student's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. izr. 
People's Edition, 4 vob. crown 8vo. its. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols, post 8vo. 48^. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. ovo. £^, 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, in i 
volume : 

Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, or 
31. 6(1. gilt edges. 

Popular ^ition, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Critical and Historical Essays: 

Student's Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
People's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 8j. 
Cabmet Edition, 4 vols, post 8vo. 24J. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36/. 

Essays which may be had separ- 
ately price 6d, each sewed, is, each cloth : 
Addison and Walpole. 
Frederick the Great. 
Croker's Boswell's Johnson. 
Hallam's Constitutional History. 
Warren Hastings. (3^/. sewed, 6d, cloth.) 
The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 
Ranke and Gladstone. 
Milton and MachiavelU. 
Lord Bacon. 
Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 



The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 

by S. Hales, is, 6d, 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 

H. Courthopb Bowen, M.A. 2s, 6d, 

Speeches: 
People's Edition, crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

Miscellaneous Writings: 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
People** Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 4r. 6d* 

[Continued ciave. 



Macaulay — Works and Life of 

Lord MACAULAY^cmiinued, 
La ys of Ancient Rome, &*c. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcp. 4to. los, 6d» 
— — ^— ^— — — Popular Editioiit 

fcp. 4to. 6d. sewed, i^. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 

31. 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. y, 6d, 
Annotated Edition, fcp. 8vo. is, sewed ts,6d» 

cloth, or 2s, 6d, doth extra, gilt edges. 

Selections from the Writings 
of Lord Macaulay, Edited, with Oc- 
casional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trkvelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches: 

Student's Edition, in One Volume, ciowb 
8vo. dr. 

Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vob. post 8vo. 24r. 

The Complete Works of Lord 
Macaulay, Edited by his Sister, Lady 
Trevelyan. 

Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 ▼ols. 
demy 8vo. £^, 5J. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, post 8vo. £^ i6i. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay, By the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 

Library Edition, 2 vob. Svo. 36;. 

Macdonald. — Works by George 
Macdonald, LL,D, 
Unspoken Sermons, First Series. 

Crown 8vo. jr. 6d, 

Unspoken Sermons, Second Series. 

Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 
The Miracles of Our Lord, 
Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

A Book of Strife, in the form 
of The Diary of an Old Soul: 
Poems. i2mo. 6s, 

Macfarren.— Works by Sir G, A, 

Macfarren. 
Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s, 
Addresses and Lectures, Crown 

8vo. 6s, 6d, 

Macleod. — Works by Henay D. 
Macleod, M.A, 
The Elements of Economics. In 

2 vols. Vol. I. crown 8vo. is. 6d, VoL 
II. Part i, crown 8vo. is, 6d. 

The Elements of Banking. 

Crown 8vo. $s. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. VQUV%vi.vto.^^au.Vk.cviijL 



t . 



(. 



p. HAHArrYt M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Tol. I. Foeti, 7j. 6A Vol. II. Proie 

Writers, 7j. 6*/. 

Malmesbury. — Mr^i ^//:s < )/.- .^ .v 

£X'A//.\/S/fk: an Aui.il'i<-raphy. Dy 
the Kail <>f Malm K.- Ill- KY, G.C.I J. Vruwn 
8vo, 7j, 6i/. 

Manning. — 77/^: Tkmpokal M/s- 

S/0.\'OF THR lIoLV Ghost : or, Rea-itm 
ami Rcvcblinn. Uy II. K. Manmnc, 
D.I). Caul ixul- Archbishop. CruwnSvu. 
8j^. 6i/. 

Martin. — 1^\ 1 1 /ha /v. '.v , i x/> ^a i • n- 

CAL JSTRiWOMV. Coiiipilcil by Staff- 
CoiDnuintlcr W. K. Makiin, K.X. In- 
st ruct(»r in Surveying, Navi^.atiun, and 
ConijKiss A«1jii».lM)cni ; Li.cturcr on 
Mclcnriiln^y ai the Roynl Naval CoMcj^c, 
(irL-L'n\^icI). S.iiu'tionc'l f«r ii-c in the 
Knyal Navy by the Lor«l- Ci>mniiN.>ioncrs 
of ihc Admir.iity. kuyal Svo. l8... 

Martineau— JFo^A'.v bv James 

MARTiyt:Ai\ D.D. 
Hours of Thought ox Sacred 

TuiSGSm Two Volumes of Sermons. 
£ vols, crown 8vo. is, 6</. each. 
EXPEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
Life. Discourses. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6</. 

Maunder's Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury, Recon- 
structed, reviseil, and brought down to 
the year 1882, by \V. L. R. Cates. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6j. 
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Meath. — Works by the Earl of 

Meath (Lord Brabazon), 
Social Arrows : Reprinted Articles 

on various Social Subjects. Crown 8vo. 
IX. boards, 5f. cloth. 

Prosperity or Pauperism f Phy- 
sical, Industrial, and Technical Training. 
(Edited by the Earl of Meath). 8vo. 51. 

Melville. — Novels by G, /. Whyte 

Mrlvillb, Crown 8vo. is, oich, boards; 
ij. 6d, each, doth. 
The Gladiators. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
Genml Bounce. 



The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 

Mendelssohn. — The Letters of 

Fbui Mbndblssohh, Translated by 
Lady Wallace. 2 vols, crown 8vo. lor. 

MeriTale. — Works by the Very 
Pey. Charles Merivale^ D,D, 
Dean of Ely. 

History of the Pomans under 

the Empire, 8 vols, post 8vo. 48/. 
The Pall of the Roman Repub- 

UC : a Short History of the Last Century 
tury of the Commonwealth. i2mo. 71. 6d, 

General History of Rome from 

B,c, 753 to a.d, 476. Crown 8vo. 71. 6d, 

The Roman Triumvirates, With 

Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2x. 6d, 

Meyer. — Modern Theories of 
Chemistry, By Professor Loi'Har 
Meyer. Translated, from the Fifth 
Edition of the German, by P. Phillips 
Bedson, D.Sc. (Lond.) B.Sc. (Vict.) 
F.C.S. ; and W. Carleton Williams, 
B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.S. 8vo. i8x. 

Mill. — Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind, By 
Jambs Mill. With Notes, Illustra- 
tive and Critical. 2 vols. 8vo. 28j. 

Mill. — Works by John Stuart 
Mill, 

Principles OF Political Economy, 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8va 30/. 
People's Exiition, i vol. crown 8vo. 5^. 

A System of Logic^ Ratiocinative 

and Inductive. Crown 8vo. 51, 

On Liberty, Crown 8va \s, 4^/. 
On Representative Government, 

Crown 8vo. 2x. 

Utilitarianism, 8va 51. 
Examination of Sir William 

HAMiLTOits Philosophy. 8vo. 16;. 
Nature^ THE Utility of Religion^ 

AND Theism, Three Essays. 8vo. 51. 



Miller. — Works by W, Alli 
Miller^ M,D, LL,D, 
The Elements of Chemistr 

Theoretical and Practical. Re-edit< 
with Additions, by H. Macleod, F.C 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I. Chemical Physics, i6r. 

Vol. II. Inorganic Chemistry, 34/. 

VoL III. Organic Chemistry, 31X. 6 
An Introduction to the Stui 
of Inorganic Chemistry, With 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 31. 6d, 

MitchelL — A Manual of Pra 
TiCAL Assaying, By John Mitchei 
F.C.S. Revised, with the Recent C 
coveries incorporated. By W. Crook] 
F.R.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, 31X. 6t/. 

Molesworth. — Marrying aj 
Giving in Marriage: a Novel. 
Mrs. Molesworth. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6a 

MonselL — Works by the Re 

/, S B, MoNSELLy LL.D, 
Spiritual Songs for the Su 

DAYS AND HOLYDAYS THROUGHOUT T 

Year. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. i8mo. 2x. 
The Beatitudes, Eight Sermoi 

Crown 8va 31. 6d. 

His Presence not His Memor 
Verses. i6mo. u. 

Mulhall. — History OF Prices sin 
THE Year 1850. By Michael 
Mulhall. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Munk. — Euthanasia ; or, Medic 

Treatment in Aid of an Easy Deal 
ByWiLLiAMMuNK, M.D. F.S.A. Fell( 
and late Senior Censor of the Ro] 
College of Physicians, &c. Crown 8^ 
4J. 6</. 

Murchison. — Works by Charl 
MuRCHisoNy M,D, LL.D, dfc, 
A Treatise on the Continua 
Fevers of Great Britain, Revis 
by W. Cayley, M.D. Physician to 1 
Middlesex HospitaL 8vo. with numen 
Illustrations, 251. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseas 
of the Liver^ Jaundice^ andAbdc 
INAL Dropsy. Revised by T. Laud 
Brunton, M.D. and Sir Joseph Fayri 
M.D. 8vo. with 43 Illustrations, 24r. 

Napier. — The Life of Sir Josex 
Napier^ Bart. Ex-Lord Chancell 
op Ireland. From his Private Coi 
spondence. By Alex. Charles Ewai 
!• . S. A. With Portrait on Steel, engrai 
by G. J. Stodart, from a Photo^pj 
8vo« iy« 




Nelson.— ZfJTJ * .vd Dsspa thhes 

ofHora tio, Vi. trrXEi-MK. Srteetrf 

and anangcd by « KlfOX LalciitON, 
M.A. 8vo. ■& 

Nesbtt. — Lavs . 5 LxcxtiDs. By 

E. NE5BIT, CC S»0. S». 

Newman.— Wo : Br Cakwma^ 

NswuAtr. 
Apologia pro , -A SuA. Crown 

8va &. 
ThkIdea of a D '-••"—■' -•——-"■ 

AlfO ILLUSTIUT, 

Historical Sr 

crown Svo. 6i. e 
Thf. Ariahs of 

TVKY. Crown 8 
DtscnsstoNs aa 

Various Susjr 
Alt Essay OS TH 

Christ I AH Doc 
Certain DiFf 

Angucans itt 

COMSIDBRBD. V. 

Vol. 2, crown 8»o. 51. uu. 

The Via Media of the Akglicax 
Church, illcstratbo i.v Lbctvrbs 
ifC. X vols, crown Svo, 61. each. 

EssAfs, Critical and Historical. 

EssA Ys OS BiitLicAL Asn os Eccle- 
siastical .VIRACLES. ClOH-n Svo. 61, 

An Essa y is Aid of a Grammar 

OP AsSES'T. 71. bd. 
The Dream or GFROST-r.-i. iCmo. 

6d. ««eJ. 

Noble. — Hours with a Three-inch 
Telescope. By Cipiain \V. Noi 
K.K.A.S. &c. WLlh a Map of the Mi 
Crown Svo. 4J, 6,/. 

Northcott. — Lathes and Turs- 
l.VG, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamen- 
tal. ByW. H. NoRTUCorr. With 338 






O'Hagan. — Sflrcted Speeches 

//OXOURABLE TIIOMASBaROV O' I! AC AN. 
Edited by t;KORi;K TEELINI',. Wilh a 
Po.trail. Svo. 161. 
Oliphant — Novels pv Mrs. Oli- 

Madam. Crown S\o. u, boards ; 

('. &/. cToih. 
Jff TEUST—Crovn Svo, u. boards; 
It. 6d, cloib. 



Oliver. — Astroptomy for Aha- 

TSUXt: m practical Jlanml otTdatafie 

ReieBitli adapted to Uodtrale bntn- 

BCBtx. Edked by J. A. Westwdjo 

OuvEK, wilh ihe asiUtuwe oC E. W, 

Maukdev, H. Ot-iJHB, 1. E. Gcia, 

Vf. F. IlxKKixti, W. S. FiUiXKs, T. C, 

Euiui, S. W. lICRKitAU. J. K. Otrao*. 

T. W. ItACKiioi^M, And oUwn. VHb 

■CTcnl lUintiMionii. Ciown Sro. Ji. 6d. 

OvertOO. — Life in the Escush 

Chvkh {i66o~i7H\. Br J. H. Om- 

•"^t M.A. Rector of Eproitk. Sio. H*. 

I, — 2V« Comparative A»a- 

wr Axo PHTstoLocr of na 

MS ATX Animals. Bv Sit 

w> OwES,K.C.B.*c WiAi,47J 

lodcuts. 3 voU. Svo. £1. ly. td. 

t — Works by Sir James 

t^r, Bart. F^.S. D.C.t. *v. 

iCAi. Lectures and Essays. 

lUri b; F. HowAKD MAasB, Aaiaial' 

(pan to St. Baitbolomew'c HetfdUL 

^KSS OK ScitGICAL PATBO- 
or. Rt-editer! hy the AoTHOK nd 

I ... TlRNKR, M.B. 8^n, with 131 

Woodcuts, 2IJ. 
I Pasteur. — Louis Pasteur, his Life 
I and Labours. By his Sos-is-Lak. 

1 Translated from the French hj Lady 

CtAUP IlAMlLlON. Crown Svo. ^l. U. 
: Payen. — Ikdvstrial Chf.mistry; 

a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
I leges or Technical Schools ; a Translation 

of Pave.s-'s ' Trikis de Chimie Indos- 

irielle.' Edited by B. H. Pail. With 
I 698 Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 421. 

Payn. — Novels by James Pays. 
TheLuckoftheDarrells. Crown 

8vo. Ii, boards; ij. bd. clolh. 
Thicker than Wa tee. Crown 8va 

IJ. boards ; Is. M. cloth. 

Pears.— 7V/£ Pall of Cosstanti- 

koPle: being the Story of the Fourth 
Ciusade. By EnwiN 1'ears, H-B. 
Barrister.at-Law, late President of the 
European Bar at Constantinople, and 
Knight of the Greek Order of the 
Saviour. Svo. 161. 

Pennell. — OrR SESTi.ifENT.iL Jour- 

.VEV THROUGH /-RA.VCE ASD JTALT. 

By Joseph and Euzaiietei Robins 
rENNELl.. With a Map and l2o Illui- 
tralions by Joseph I'onnell. Crown Svo. 
6r. clolh or vegetable vellum. 
Perring.— Hard A'sots is Share- 
SPBARB. By Sir I'lIlLir Pekbinc, Bait. 
Svo. 71. &/. 
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Piesse. — The Art of Perfumery^ 

and the Methods of Obtaining the Odours 
of Pknts; with Instructions for the 
Manufacture of Perfumes, &c. By G. 
W. S. Piesse, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 
96 Woodcuts, square crown 8vo. 2ix. 

Pole. — I^E Theory of the Mo- 
DBRN Scientific Gamb of Whist, 
By W. Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Prendergast. — Ireland^ from the 

Restoration to the Revolution, 1660- 
169a 3y John P. Prendergast. 8vo. 5s. 

Proctor.— Works byR, A, Proctor. 
The Orbs Around Us ; a Series of 

Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 
and Comets. With Chart and Diagrams, 
crown Svo. 5^. 

Other Worlds than Ours; The 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Li^ht of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations, crown Svo. 5x. 

The Mooh ; her Motions, Aspects, 

Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Lunar 
' Photographs, crown Svo. 6x. 

Universe of Stars; Presenting 

Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, Svo. 
lOf. 6^. 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library, 

in 12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, ly. or Maps 
only, \2s,td. 
New Star Atlas for the Library, 

the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps (with 2 Index Plates). 
Crown Svo. 51. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours; 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c. 3 vols, crown 
Svo. 5/. each. 

Chance and Luck; a Discussion of 

the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling 
&c Crown Svo. $s. 

Studies of Venus- Transits ; an 

Investigation of the Circumstances of the 
Transits of Venus in 1S74 and 1SS2. 
With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. Svo. 5/. 

Old and New Astronomy. 

*^* In course of publication, in twelve 
monthly parts and a supplementary sec- 
tion. In each there will be 64 pages, 
imp. Svo. many cuts, and 2 plates, or one 
large folding plate. The price of each 
part will be 2r. 6</. ; that of the supple- 
mentary section, containing tables, index, 
and preCsice, \s. The price of the com- 
plete work, in cloth, 36/. 



The 'KNOWLEDGE' LIBRARY. £< 

ted by Richard A. Proctor. 

How TO Play Whist: with tl 
Laws and Etiqubttb of IVhis 
By R. A. Proctor; Crown Svo. 51. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide i 

CorrectPlay. By R. A. PROCTOR. i6ma] 

The Poetry of Astronomy. 

Series of Familiar Essays. By R. * 
Proctor. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Nature Studies, l^y Grant Alle: 
A Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, ai 
R. A Proctor. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Leisure Readings. By E. Clod 
A Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Runyar 
and R. A Proctor. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Stars in their Season 

An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of t 
Star Groups, in 12 Large Maps. By \ 
A Proctor. Imperial Svo. (s. 

Star Primer, Showing the Star 

Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Mai 
• By R. A Proctor. Crown 4to. 2j. c 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Su. 
Views of thb Earth, and 24 Zodiai 
Maps, &c By R. A. Proctor. Dei 
4to. is. 

Strength and Happiness. ] 

R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. Sj. 

Rough H^AYS Made Smooth. Fan 

liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. \ 
R, A. Proctor. Crown Svo. 51. 

Our Place Among Infinities. 

Series of Essays contrasting our Lit 
Abode in Space and Time with the Ii 
nities Around us. By R. A ProctC 
Crown Svo. 5/. 

The Expanse of He a ven. Essa 
on the Wonders of the Firmament. 
R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. Sj. 

The Great Pyramid^ Observ 
TORY Tomb, and Tbmplb, W 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Pleasant Ways in Science, j 
R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Myths and Marvels of AsTJt 
NOMY. By R. A Proctor. Cr. Svo. 

Prothero. — The Pioneers Aa 
Progress of English Farming. 
Rowland E. Prothero. CrovmS 

Pryce. — The Ancient Briti 

Church: an Historical Essay. By Jo: 
Pryce, M.A. Canoa oC BiMasgst* <^^s 



if: Rmder. — Works by Emily E. 

Reader, 

The G/h-^sr of J^/:.AX\':y.^/fA:r and 

other Talc:*. With 9 Full -page II lustra- 
lions. Fcp. Svu. 2s. dJ. cloth extra, gilt 

Voices from Floiver-Land^ in 

Original Couplets. A Birthday- Ik>ok and 
Language of Flowers. i6mo. is.6d, limp n^ 
cloth ; 2J. 6J. roan, gilt edges, or in vege- 
table vellum, gilt top. 

Fairy Fr/.vce FoLLoir-My-LEAD ; p 

or, the A/ag/c Uracrlet, Illustrated *^^1 
by \Vm. Reader. Crown 8vo. 2J. 6d, 
gilt cilges ; or Jj. 6./. vegetable vellum, 
gilt c<lge5. 

The Three Giaats C-^c, Royal 

16010. is, cloth. P 

The Model Boy ^c. Royal i6nio. i 

Ij. cloth. V 

-ff^ Yt Hys who Fynds Yt, Royal Sain 

i6mo. I J. cloth. ] 

Reeve. — Cookery akd House- ^ 

KBBPlXG, By M rs. 1 1 EN R Y Kee V R. \Vi th Schj 
8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. / 

Crown 8vo. 5^. ^ 

Rich. — A D/cr/oxARY of Ro.vajv ^^ 

AND Greek Axtiquities, With 2,cxx> j^ 

Woodcuts. By A. Rich, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 
V' 6«/. Schi 

0:^1 * 
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Seebohm. — Works by Frederic 
Seebohm. 

The Oxford Reformers — John 
CoLBT, Erasmus, and Thomas Mors; 
a History of their Fellow-Work. 8vo. i\s. 

The English Village Community 

Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, &c 13 Maps and 
Plates. 8vo. i6x. 

TheEra of the Protestant Revo* 

LUTION, . With Map. Fq>. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Sennett. — The Marine Steam 

Engine; a Treatise for the use of End- 
neering Students and Officers of the 
Royal Navy* By Richard Sbnnktt, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy. 
With 244 Illustrations. Svo. zu. 

SewelL — Stories and Tales. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. Crown Svo. 
Is, each, boards ; is, 6d. each, cloth plain ; 
2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges :— 



Margaret Perdval. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Ursula. 
Gertrude. 
Ivors. 



Amy Herbert. 

The Earl's Daughter. 

The Experience of Life. 

A Glimpse of the World. 

CleveHalL 

Katharine Ashton. 

Shakespeare. — Bowdler^s Fa^ 

MiLY Shakbsprarb, Genuine Edition, 
in I voL medium Svo. large type, with 
36 WoodcuHl^ 14J. or in 6 vols. fcp. Svo. 

2 IX. 

Outlines of the Life of ShakB' 
spbarb. By J. O. Halliwell-Phil- 
Lipps, F.R.S. 2 vols. Royal Svo. 

Shilling Standard Novels. 

By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 



Vivian Grey. 
Venetia. 
Tancred. 
SybU. 



The Young Duke, &c 
Contarini Fleming,&c. 
Henrietta Temple. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 



Coningsby. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Price IS, each, boards ; ix. 6d, each, doth. 

By G.J. WhytE'Melville. 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Price IS, each, boards; \s. 6d, each, doth. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Djniamiter. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Price IX. each, sewed ;'ix. 6</. each, doUi. 

[Continued abcve. 



Shilling Standard Novels-<««^ 

By Elizabeth M, SeiveXl. . 



Amy Herbert. 
Gertrude. 
EarPs Daughter. 
The Experience 

of Life. 
Cleve Hall. 



AGlunpseoflheWor 

Ivors. 

Katharine Ashton. 

Margaret PerdvaL 

Laneton Parsonage. 

Ursula. 



Price IX. each, boards ; ix. 6d, each, dotl 
plain; 2x. 6d, each, doth extra, gilt edges. 

Bv Anthony Trollope, 

The Warden. | Barchester Towers. 
Price IX. each, boards ; ix. 6d. each, doth 

By Bret Harte. 

In the Carquinez Woods, ix. boarc 

IX. (id, doth. 
On the Frontier (Three Stories), ix. sewi 
By Shore and Sedge (Three Stories). 

sewed. 

By Mrs, Oliphant. 

In Trust. | Madam. 

By James Payn. 

fhicker than Water. 
The Luck of the Darrells. 
Price IX. each, boards ; ix. td, each, cloth 

Short. — Sketch of the Histoa 
OF THE Church of England to t 
Revolution of 16SS. By T. V. Shoi 
D.D. Crown Sva yx. td. 

Smith. — Liberty and Liberalisi 

a Protest against the Growing Tender 
toward Undue Interference by the Sti 
with Individual Liberty, Private Ent 
prise, and the Rights of Property. 
Bruce Smith, of the Inner Temf 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo. 6x. 

Smith, H. F. — The Handbook f 
Midwivbs. By Henry Fly Smii 
M.B. Oxon. M.R.C.S. late Assista 
Surgeon at the Hospital for Sick Wom< 
Soho Square. With 41 Wooden 
Crown Svo. 5x. 



R. Bosworth. — Ca 

THAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS, 

R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Ma 
Plaqsy &C. Crown Svo. lox. 6</. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney.— Tat^ » 

AND Wisdom of the Rrv, Sydk 
Smith. Crown Svo. ix. boards ; ix. 1 
doth. 

Smith, T. — A Manual of Opek 
TiYB Surgery on the Dead Boi 
By Thomas Smith, Surgeon to ! 
Bartholomew's Hospital. A New £ 
tion, re-edited by W. J. Walshj 
With 46 IllustratiQu&« ^-^^^ vto. 
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KT/CAl. IVaSKS 
, vilh the Author^ 
Jditioiix. Medium 



LIAR History 
Stanlbv, D.D. 
with 160 Wood- 



Southcy.— 7V« 

OF JtOBBRT Soi' 
\ui Coireclioni 
8vo. with Porur; 

Stanley.—^ J 
OF Biros. 
Revised and en 
cut*. Crown S> 

SteeL— Womcs 
■ M.s.c.y.s. 



tai.td. 

A TSEA TtSE o. 
OF THS Ox; \* 
Pathology spedi 
of Veteiinaiy Pr 
With 3 Plates ■] 



Stephen. — Essays in js.cclrsiaS' 

TICAL BIOCKAFHY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. STErilEM, LL.D. Crown 8va. 
7J. &/. 

Stevenson. — Wokks by Hijsert 
Louis STEi'EXSOif. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. 
Small fcp, 8vo. ^s. 



Steaxgf. Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Myob. Fcp, 8vo. U, sewed ; u, 6^. 
cloth. 

' Stonehenge.' — The Dog in 

Hbalth and Disease. By 'Stone- 
llENGE.' With 84 Wood Engiivings. 
Square crown Svo. ^s. 6J. 

The Greyhound. By'SxoNEHENGE.' 
With 25 Portraits of Greyhounds, Jtc. 
Square ciown Svo. 151. 

Stoney. — The Iiieory of the 
Stresses on Giroefs a.vd .'Similar 
Structures. With I'laciical Obscrva- 
lion5 on the Strength ani! other I'roperties 
of Materials. By BiNUOU B. Stonev, 
LL.D. F.R.S. M.I.C.E. WiihsPliles. 
and 143 Illustrations in the Tent. Royal 
Svo. 361. 



ZMX\j.— iyasrs BY Jambs Sau^n 

OoTLiNEs OF Psychology, with 
Special Reference 10 the Theory of Eda- 
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